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TO THE AMERICAN PUBLIC. 


The Great, or “ NEW NORTH-WEST," embracing the Region of 
ike Great Lakes of America, the Upper Mississippi Valley, the Valley of the Red 
River of the North, and the Upper Missouri Valley — including in part the 
Northern portion of the United States and a part of the Dominion of Canada, 
are included in the above designated territory, lying, for the most part, in the 
middle of the Continent, between the 45 th and 50 th degrees of North latitude. 

Within this vast region are the sources of four of the greatest Rivers of 
America ,— the Missouri River rising in the Rocky Mountains, the Mississippi 
River rising in Northern Minnesota , both flowing into the Gulf of Mexico , — the 
Red River of the North rising in Dakota and Minnesota, together with the 
Saskatchewan, flowing into Lake Winnipeg and Hudson Lay, and the main 
sources of the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River, flowing into the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence,—forming altogether about eighteen thousand miles of Inland 
Navigation. 

This hitherto neglected portion of the Continent is now attracting the attention 
of the naturalist and the geographer, owing, in the main part , to its agricultural 
and mineral products. Already railroad routes have been surveyed and explora¬ 
tions made in various directions, while the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
destined soon to form another Trans - Continental line of travel, has been com¬ 
pleted for a distance of four hundred and fifty miles, west of Lake Superior, 
connecting the heads of all the above mighty bodies of water, flowing South, North 
and East into the Ocean, at widely different points of the compass. By the above 
railroad route, following up the Missouri River, the Gold Fields of Montana 
can be reached, as well as the famous National Park situated on the head¬ 
waters of the Yellowstone River. 

Lewis and Clark, two eminent explorers, early in the beginning of the 
present century, passed over a portion of this wilderness, inhabited only by roving 
tribes of wild Indians, and faithfully described its wonderful scenery and adapta¬ 
tion for the residence of civilized man. Employees of the American Fur Company , 
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TO THE AMERICAN PUBLIC. 


and others, followed in after years ; but the far-seeing and energetic Asa Whit¬ 
ney, some thirty years since, was the first to project a line of railroad to extend 
from the shores of Lake Michigan to the shores of Puget Sound, on the Pacific 
coast, 

After fruitless efforts, running through several years, his plans were abandoned, 
although the importance of the subject was brought to the attention of the United 
States Government and State Legislatures ; also, advocated before the American 
Geographical Society as early as the year 1851. After a lapse of twenty years 
this great National work was commenced and soon completed across Minnesota and 
Dakota Territory to the Missouri River, 

It is this extended field, made easy of access by means of the Ship Canal at the 
Saut Ste. Marie, and Railroads finished to the southern borders of Lake Superior, 
and westward to the Upper Missouri River, that is described in the present work, 

entitled “SAILING ON THE GREAT LAKES. 1 ' 

While thousands of American tourists are annually flocking to Europe and the 
far ends of the earth, our own country from Maine to Florida, and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, including California and Oregon, has been strangely 
neglected, 

In all the above Regions alluded to, in the North-west, health prevails,—the 
climate possessing properties that invigorate the whole human frame—giving 
vitality and strength to man that enables him to endure fatigue and labor to a 
wonderful extent. Thousands are now living in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 
Northern Wisconsin and Minnesota that would have long since been in their graves 
were it not for the recuperative climatic influence that reigns in the region 
bordering on the Great Lakes and Rivers of North America, lying for the most 
part in a high latitude, being free from malaria and favored with pure air and 
water. 

The Cities, Villages and Objects of Interest on the Shores of Lakes Erie, 
Huron, Michigan and Superior are, also, faithfully described — including the 
far-famed Copper, Iron and Silver Region. J. D. 

Philadelphia, May, 1874. 
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INLAND SEAS. 


T HE magnitude and volume of the waters which form the Inland Seas, 
or Great Lakes of America, is so large as to exceed the comprehension 
of most minds, unless the subject has been closely investigated. Under the 
above designation is included Lakes Erie, Huron, Michigan and Superior, 
with Green Bay on the American side and Georgian Bay on the Canadian 
aide of the Boundary Line which separates the United States from the 
Dominion of Canada. The Straits, or connecting links forming the outlets 
to this vast body of water, are St. Mary’s River, Straits of Mackinac, St 
Clair River and Detroit River,—all large and navigable streams, and, by 
means of the Ship Canal at the Saut Ste. Marie, are capable of floating 
vessels of 2,000 tons burthen for a distance of 1,200 miles, from Chicago or 
Duluth to Buffalo, New York. Here navigation for a large class of vessels 
ceases at the present time; but by the enlargement of the Welland Canal, 
or the construction of the proposed Niagara Ship Canal, together with the 
enlargement of the St. Lawrence Canals, ships of a large burthen could 
sail direct from Chicago or Duluth to Montreal or Quebec, and thence to 
European ports. 

Before many years, no doubt, all the above facilities will be afforded,— 
thus conferring incalculable benefits to the American and Canadian public, 
as well as to the commercial world. Then all the Lake ports on both sides 
v of the " Inland Seas,” like the Baltic and the Black Seas, or the Mediterra¬ 
nean, will form one continued line of sea-ports, from whence can be shipped, 
at a low rate, all the agricultural and mineral wealth of a vast region of 
country teeming with all the products that go to enrich nations, while giving 
profitable employment to thousands of laborers on land and water. 

This great thoroughfare, lying between two friendly nations, should be 
carefully guarded, so that no impediments could interfere with free and 
open navigation from the Upper Lakes to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, a dis¬ 
tance of upwards of 2,000 miles. 

By a late decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, the Upper 
Lakes, including Lake Erie, with their connecting waters, were declared to 
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be Seas, commercially and legally. Congress, under this decision, is em¬ 
powered to improve the harbors of the Lakes and connecting Straits, pre¬ 
cisely as it has power to do the same on the seaboard. This should lead to 
a vigorous policy in the maintenance of Federal authority, both in improv¬ 
ing the harbors and making provision for the safety of commerce, by guard¬ 
ing the channels of communication against any kind of obstruction. 

The States washed by the Great Lakes are New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Ontario, 
Canada—the boundary line between the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada running through the centre of Lakes Superior, Huron, St. Clair, 
Erie, and Ontario, together with the connecting rivers or straits, and down 
the St. Lawrence River to the forty-fifth parallel of latitude. From thence 
the St. Lawrence flows in a north-east direction through the Dominion of 
Canada into the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

The Lakes alone cover an area of upwards of 90,000 square miles, draining 
a surface of about 400,000 square miles of territory, situated for the most 
part on the northern confines of the temperate zone, being capable of sus¬ 
taining many millions of inhabitants. 

Already the commerce of the Great Lakes has assumed immense propor¬ 
tions,—during the year 1873, upwards of 37,000 vessels of different classes 
passed Port Huron, Mich., situated on the river St Clair, at the foot of Lake 
Huron. 

With all this immense shipping interest involved, it has been proposed by 
certain moneyed interests to bridge both the Detroit and St. Clair Rivers at sev¬ 
eral points, for the assumed purpose of affording quick transit from the West 
to the Atlantic seaboard. This privilege, if granted, would so far injure lake 
navigation, for all future time, as to place a great impediment on commerce, 
that, too, to the injury of the producer and consumer, now struggling for 
cheap transportation. By means of lake, river and canal transportation, 
millions of money can be saved as compared with railroad charges, — now 
severely taxing the industries of the country, and causing high prices to be 
charged for most of the necessaries of life. 

All the lake cities and towns, as well as cities on the Mississippi and 
Atlantic seaboard, should alike take a deep interest in preserving free and 
uninterrupted navigation on the Great Lakes, as well enlarging and construct¬ 
ing Ship Canals,—thus increasing the volume of trade through the legitimate 
channel which Nature has proviued. 


CANAL AND RIVER IMPROVEMENTS. 

The proposed Canal and River Improvements, in order to connect the 
waters of the Mississippi River with those of the Great Lakes and the 
Atlantic Ocean, are of the greatest importance. 

In addition to the Ohio River Improvements and the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal, which are of great advantage to commerce, it is proposed to construct 
a Canal from near Rock Island, on the Mississippi River, to ajunction of the 
Illinois aud Michigan Canal at Hennepin, Ill., a distance of about 80 miles. 
Another Canal and River Improvement is partially completed extending 
from Green Bay, via Lake Winnebago and Fox River, to Portage, Wis., sit¬ 
uated on the Wisconsin River. The latter stream enters the Mississippi 
River a few miles below Prairie du Chien. When this work is completed 
it will furnish the most direct and convenient water route between the 
Valley of the Upper Mississippi and the basin of the Great Lakes. 

By referring to the accompanying Table , showing the comparative eleva¬ 
tions of cities, etc., on the banks of the Mississippi River and shores of the 
Great Lakes, it will be seen that there is nearly a level divide between the 
two great systems of navigation — the Mississippi at Rock Island being ele¬ 
vated 528 feet, and at Chicago, on Lake Michigan, 578 feet. 

In addition to the above improvements of water communication, it is pro¬ 
posed to construct the Huron and Ontario Ship Canal , to extend from Geor¬ 
gian Bay to Toronto, situated on Lake Ontario, a distance of about 100 
miles. The difference of water level on this line is 344 feet, with an inter¬ 
vening summit level, at Lake Simcoe, elevated about 100 feet above Lake 
Huron. This canal, when completed, will shorten the water communica¬ 
tion to the Atlantic seaboard several hundred miles. Then the channel of 
commerce can flow down the St. Lawrence River to the Ocean, or the trade 
be diverted across Lake Ontario to Oswego, or other American ports on the 
above Lake, connecting with canal and railroad lines of transportation run¬ 
ning to the seaboard. 



TABLE—Showing the Comparative Elevation of Several Places 
above the Ocean. 


Fret. 


Feet. 


Cairo, Illinois. 275 

Mouth Ohio River. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 500 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 700 

St. Louis, Missouri. 335 

Alton, Illinois. 345 

Near mouth Missouri River. 

Burlington, Iowa. 500 

Rock Island. Illinois. 528 

Dubuque, Iowa. 670 

Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin.... 602 

La Crosse, Wisconsin. 630 

Prescott, Wisconsin. 670 

St. Paul, Minnesota.-. 685 

St. Anthony, Minnesota.'. 760 


Crow Wing, Minnesota..1,100 

Brainerd, Minnesota.1,140 

Itasca Lake, Minnesota.1,550 


Lake Superior. 600 

Rapids at Saul Ste. Marie t 18 feet. 

Lake Michigan. 578 

Green Bay. 578 

Lake Winnebago, Wisconsin. 748 

Lake Huron. 576 

Georgian Bay, Canada.*. 576 

Lake St. Clair, Michigan. 670 

Lake Erie. 665 

Falls of Niagara , 160 feet. 

Lake Ontario. 232 


TABLE—SHOWING THE AREA, DEPTH AND ELEVATION OF THE 
GREAT LAKES OF AMERICA. 


Great Lakes. 

Greatest 

Length. 

Miles. 

Greatest 

Breadth. 

Miles. 

Greatest 

Depth. 

Feet 

Height 
above Sea. 
Feet 

Area. 

Square 

Miles. 

Superior. 

450 

170 

900 

600 

32,000 

Michigan. 

320 

85 

700 

678 

22,000 

Huron. 

250 

120 

800 

576 

20,500 

Erie. 

250 

65 

250 

565 

9,700 

Ontario. 

180 

85 

700 

232 

6,300 

Total Area.... 
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Sailing on the Great Lakes. 


PART I. 


NATURAL BEAUTIES AND OBJECTS OF INTEREST. 



IN modern times 
the voyager, in sail¬ 
ing from the Amer¬ 
ican shore to Europe 
or Asia, or in mak¬ 
ing the circuit of 
the globe, pursues a 
trackless path across 
the broad ocean without being in sight of land for most 
of the distance. Not so in sailing on the Great Lakes of 
America — forming altogether by far the greatest expanse 
of fresh water on the face of the earth. Here, however, 
we have no “ sea-gods ” to appease, or leviathans of the 
deep about which to fabricate marvellous tales, such as 
the salt water sailors love to narrate. To faithfully de¬ 
scribe, however, the magnificent scenery of Lake Superior,— the “Gitchet Qummtt 
or Big Sea water of the Chippewa dialect, — in connection with Indian traditions, 
would reveal untold wonders. 

Our task consists of a plain, unvarnished narration of the interesting objects that 
surround the Inland Seas—made famous by their extent, pure air and waters, 
picturesque islands, cultivated banks, and rich deposits of various kinds of 
mineral — that too in such abundance as to vie with other parts of the world, 
both as to richness of the ore and the extent and variety of the deposits. Here 
iron, copper, and silver are being annually produced in marvellous quantities — 
also other precious minerals—giving profitable employment to many thousand 
laborers. 
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The field is almost illimitable, covering portions of the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan, Northern Wisconsin, and Minnesota, while the Province of Ontario, 
forming part of the Dominion of Canada, comes in for her share, as yet but 
partially developed. Add to the above the value of the fisheries and the lumber 
trade, and you have wealth enough to enrich a nation. Then, again, the health- 
invigorating climate of the Upper Lake region being added to all the previous 
advantages in the shape of wealth, and you have a vast virgin country which the 
ancients would, no doubt, have deified as the abode of gods of a superior order. 
According to Indian traditions, some of the islands and mountain tops have already 
been made the supposed abode of their great spirits — partaking, in their version, 
the character of a Divine Being. 

When we consider that the far-famed Niagara cataract has no equal in the 
world, and that the smallest of the Upper Lakes exceeds in extent that of any 
other fresh body of water on the globe, (except Lake Baikal, in Russia,) with the 
imperial Lake Superior covering an area of upwards of thirty thousand square 
miles, having a depth of about one thousand feet near its centre, and standing six 
hundred feet above the ocean, into which it flows through the River St. Lawrence 
into the Gulf — its outlet bearing several different names before it enters the main 
stream among the “Thousand Islands,”—then being baptized by different appella¬ 
tions, when applied to its plunging rapids and gently flowing expansions, which 
often occur in its long course to the ocean — forming the boundary line between 
two rival nations—these grand features altogether excite our admiration. 

The principal rapids on the St. Lawrence, after passing Lake Ontario, are known 
as the Long Sault, Coteau, Cedar, Cascade, and La Chine, while the expansions 
are called Lake St Francis, Lake St. Louis, and Lake St. Peter. It also receives 
the Ottawa River, the Saguenay River, and several other considerable streams, all 
of which accumulated waters flow onward in majestic grandeur to the briny ocean 
— its tide-waters extending above the city of Quebec. 

The above rapid sketch of lake and river combined, shows the magnitude and 
grandeur of the whole system of internal communication which drains an area of 
about four hundred thousand square miles of territory, affording a most desirable 
outlet for the products of the North-western States of the Union, as well as for the 
Dominion of Canada—sea-going vessels being enabled, by means of ship canals, to 
ascend for fifteen hundred miles above tide-water to the head of Lake Michigan on 
the south, or Lake Superior on the west, where stand two rival cities of modem date. 

The many cities and villages which have sprung into existence, as if by the 
magician’s wand, and adorn the shores of the Great Lakes and river, as well as on 
the banks of tributary streams, are equally marvellous as the mighty waters which 
drain several hundred thousand square miles of territory, most of which extent is 
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susceptible of settlement and cultivation, and principally lying within the temperate 
zone, being favored with four seasons — Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter. 

There are few countries that have so varied and healthy a climate as the one in 
which we rejoice; for the United States comprise within their limits, at one and 
the same time, almost every degree of temperature from zero to summer heat. If 
one would escape the cold, driving snow-storms of the North, and the gales that 
pile the ice into the harbors of the Great Lakes, he can, if he will, sit under the 
blooming orange groves in the South; if he would escape the torrid heats of the 
summer Atlantic, he can find unvarying comfort on the Upper Lakes or the Pacific 
shores; and while thus a wayfarer among all the zones and all the climates, he is 
always at home in his own country, where health, happiness, and freedom prevail. 

While Asia boasts of her Himalaya Mountains, and Europe of her glaciers and 
mountain peaks, America can justly boast of her lakes and rivers, which are of far 
greater value to the human race. In addition to the Valley of the St. Lawrence, 
in an extended view, consider the extent of the rich Valley of the Mississippi,— 
irrigated by the “ Father of Waters, 1 ” with its many navigable tributaries, forming 
some fifteen thousand miles of navigable water altogether, flowing gently into the 
Gulf of Mexico, giving life and vitality to a nation of freemen. This view, when 
rightly considered, ought to make the American people bless their Creator. 

The hand of God is apparent on the bodies of the Great Lakes and the Upper 
Mississippi Valley, where air, water, and sunshine are blended, so as to invigorate 
the human frame and make life a pleasure. The very animals are here so formed 
as to meet the changing seasons with comfort, being warmly clad in winter with 
their fur-bearing robes, which they shed as the heat increases. 

Passing from Summer to Winter, the region of the Great Lakes undergoes a cli¬ 
matic change which it Ls hard to conceive, and still more difficult to describe. The 
East is still the land of the u Arabian Nights” with its deserts and heated plains, 
while in the Western world the scene is changed. We here have to grapple with 
the secrets of nature, and by observation develop more astonishing truths than the 
ancients ever conceived of in their flights of fancy and fiction. If Summer here 
brings its reward in the shape of renewed vegetation and health, Winter does the 
duty designed by Nature in keeping ever pure and cold the waters which refresh 
U9 during warm weather, making the Lakes the great refrigerator for the benefit of 
the human race. Here the finny tribe love to gambol in the cold waters of these 
Inland Seas, yielding their share in supplying man with healthy and invigorating 
food, which goes to sustain the body while improving the intellect. 


De Soto, while seeking for gold and fountains whose waters were to prolong 
human life and make man immortal, reached the banks of the turbid Mississippi, 
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near the month of the Arkansas River, there to die and be buried in the hot sands 
that lined its banks, while his followers proceeded southward in hopes of preserving 
their lives. 

Father Marquette, at a later period, with the spirit of true discovery, having 
at heart the good of the aborigines, by whom he was adored, wandered along the 
shores of the Inland Seas; here hearing of the “Great Mississippi/’ he extended 
his travels, reaching De Soto’s upper stream, which he descended several hundred 
miles; but, being informed by the natives that the country was inhabited by 
hostile Spaniards, returned to die on the shore of Lake Michigan, one of the pure 
fountains which truly invigorates and gives life.* 

Marquette was the first real explorer of the Mississippi, and, after De Soto, the 
first European who beheld it It is now proposed to erect a suitable monument to 
his memory. “ The end men propose to themselves is seldom the end they reach. 
God works through them and plans over them. Marquette meant the Christiani¬ 
zation of a handful of savages and the aggrandizement of his king. He opened 
to the world the gigantic commerce of half a continent. They prepared the soil 
for the growth of an independent people, greater than any of the past. But 
though that is our destiny, let us not be deceived. It is not greatness of numbers, 
but of quality, which alone should occupy this splendid New World. It is not 
advancement only, but advancement in the spirit of nobleness, which is real pro¬ 
gress. We must go, as Marquette went, eager for knowledge, for discovery, even 
for new and material gain, on the one hand, but, on the other, not less eager for 
truth, for freedom, for justice, for the helping of every man we meet And if the 
proposed monument to this simple priest, who never dreamed of worldly honors, 
shall keep this thought in the mind of a nation not too prone to translate the 
doctrine of manifest destiny into spiritual conquest, that monument may well be 
buBded.” 


Many of the people of Eastern nations, from necessity, utilize the water as well 
as the land for their places of abode — erecting cabins or floats on their great rivers 
as their dwellings. Here, in process of time, the same mode may be adopted by 
striving ndllions that are sure to congregate on our inland waters, now teeming 
with life and commerce. 


* Fathers Marquette and Joliet, on the 17th of May, 1673, started from the mission 
of St. Ignatius, at Michilimackinao, for the exploration of the Mississippi. On the 
19th day of March, 1675, after his return, Father Marquette, the zealous missionary, 
whose life was devoted to the cause of religion and the welfare of the Indians, died 
on the east shore of Lake Michigan, at the mouth of the present Marquette River. 
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When wo view the lovely shores and headlands, with the numerous wooded 
islands, which adorn the Lakes, now mostly uninhabited, we cannot believe the 
stillness of death will always exist, but that man, from choice or necessity, must 
ultimately occupy these lovely retreats. The Rhine, with its teeming villages and 
castellated edifices, will, to a certain extent, be reproduced in this portion of our 
favored country. 

Natural Terraces. 

Natural Terraces abound on the borders of the Great Lakes as well as on the 
banks of the St. Lawrence River, affording delightful sites for cities and villages 
as well as country residences. Prof. Agassiz noticed several in succession on 
the shores of Lake Superior, while the same feature is to be seen on the beautiful 
wooded islands of Michipicoten and Grand Island — the latter the “Gitchee 
Munising” of the Chippewa — one on the Canadian and the other on the American 
side of Superior. Both of these islands will, no doubt, soon become fashionable 
resorts, the latter being in the vicinity of the far-famed “ Pictured Rocks.” 

The Island of Mackinac, the most lovely isle on the Upper Lakes, is already the 
favorite resort of seekers of health and pleasure — rising terrace on terrace. It is 
elevated from one to three hundred feet above the pure waters of the Straits of 
Mackinac, and will always attract the attention of the refined and wealthy. 

Duluth and Supei'ior City, standing at the head of Lake Superior, are both 
finely situated, the one on a rising ascent and the other on a slightly elevated 
plateau or terrace. 

Bayfidd, lying on a large and secure bay, protected by the Apostle Isles, rises 
by two or three terraces to an elevation overlooking one of the most extensive and 
grandest scenes on Lake Superior, extending northward through a labyrinth of 
islands, and southward across Chaquamegon Bay, where the entire fleet of the 
Lakes might lie in security. Ashland, at the head of the above bay, lies on an 
elevated terrace for the most part, while the water-front is improved by steamboat 
landings and railroad depots. 

Keweenaw Point , from Eagle River to Portage Lake, presents numerous ter¬ 
races, many of which are already occupied by thriving villages, being occupied 
by sturdy miners engaged in mining pure copper, for which this section of country 
is justly famous. 

Marquette , the “ Iron City ” of Superior, is another beautifully situated town, 
situated on three distinct terraces, rising some two hundred feet above the waters 
of the Lake, here enlivened with vessels of commerce and the sail-boat of pleasure, 
while the fisherman’s craft may be seen gliding in the far distance, being propelled 
by sails. At night the scene is enlivened by the ever-watchful mariner’s light- 
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house and the fiery blaze of furnaces sending up their lurid flames far above the 
surrounding country. 

Munising , lying on Grand Island Bay, is situated on a low terrace, while 
immediately behind rises an abrupt hill, forming an elevated plateau, from wliich 
descends a silver stream of great beauty. This whole lake front, on the mainland, 
extending east to Miner’s Castle and River, rises by terraces of steep ascent until 
the Pictured Rocks are reached; then an abrupt precipice, with beetling crags and 
caves, is to be seen, which is safe to approach in calm weather, but dreaded by 
the mariner during severe storms. 

The River St. Mary, or Strait, connecting Lakes Superior and Huron, with its 
numerous islands, is terraced near the Rapids, where stands the ancient and 
romantic settlement of the Saut Ste. Marie. St. Joseph Island, attached to 
Canada, is an elevated piece of land of great extent, rising gradually above the 
water’s edge. 

The terraces formed by the St. Clair and Detroit Rivers are most beautiful, when 
compared with the low banks of St. Clair Lake, where extensive marshes abound. 
For the most part, the heavy growth of forest trees are cut down along the banks 
of the above broad streams, forming the outlet to Lakes Superior, Michigan, and 
Huron, while in the back-ground rises the majestic oak and other trees of the 
forest. Detroit occupies a fine terrace, rising gradually from the shores of Detroit 
River. Here steamers and sail-vessels are seen continually passing. 

Lake Erie y on its south-eastern shore, presents many fine elevations, where 
flourishes the grape and other kinds of fruit, as well as on the lovely islands which 
adorn its western terminus. The terrace on which Cleveland stands, elevated about 
one hundred feet above the waters of the Lake, is one of the most beautiful 
sites for a city on all the waters of the Upper Lakes, while other localities are 
nearly equally favored. The city of Buffalo stands on a gently rising terrace, un¬ 
rivalled for healthy situation, convenience and beauty. 

From the head of Lake Superior to the city of Quebec, the Great Lakes and 
River St. Lawrence present the most uniform, clean, and lovely banks imaginable, 
being continually laved with pure, clear waters. 

Pleasures of Travel. 

There are thousands of people in the Eastern, Northern, and Southern States 
that desire, during warm weather, to flee from a hot to a cool climate to enjoy 
health and pleasure, but unfortunately do not know whither to direct their steps. 
Some visit the sea-shore, others the fashionable watering-places and the more 
mountainous portions of the country, in hopes of obtaining a desirable location to 
enjoy themselves—often without any satisfaction other than a relaxation from 
business pursuits. 
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The aim of all tourists should be to obtain enjoyment, health, and knowledge. 
This can be best obtained by selecting a cool retreat, such as mountains afford, or 
the islands or shores of the Great Lakes of America—more particularly Lake 
Superior. 

Comparing all sections of Europe or America, Nature has done more to render 
the Great Lake region cool and healthy than any other portion of the globe, in¬ 
cluding the shores of Lakes Huron, Michigan, and Superior. All that is at present 
wanted is good Hotel accommodations. Knowing where to go, however, is but 
half the knowledge wanted. You next want to know how to travel and how to live. 
The best mode is to prepare to go direct to some given point, by the most comfort¬ 
able conveyance, not forgetting to observe all the objects of interest on the 
intended route. 

If bound for Lake Superior, proceed to Borne of the ports on Lake Erie, or start 
from Detroit, and embark on a favorite steamer for Mackinac or Saut Ste. Marie. 
The latter interesting place — the gateway to the Lake Superior region — can also 
be reached from Chicago, passing Mackinac, or from Collingwood, Canada, the 
latter route passing lovely lake and river scenery, where may be seen numerous 
islands and islets. 


A Word to the Wise, etc. 

We quote from a late letter-writer: — “This is the season (during the warm 
summer months) for universal recreation for men of sedentary occupations, such 
as ministers, merchants, lawyers, teachers, students, etc., but very poor taste and 
decrepit judgment are often displayed in making choice of a location for this 
popular object. The purpose is frequently completely frustrated through this 
defect, and the weary pilgrim in search of necessary recuperation, physical and 
mental, returns to his place of business, after weeks of unprofitable sojourn at some 
crowded resort, disgusted, cross, and more debilitated than if he had remained at 
his desk in a musty, sultry office, or behind the counter in the stifling atmosphere 
of his counting-room. Why do they not betake themselves to some retired retreat, 
like the Island of Mackinac, or Bayfield, or its vicinity, on the shores of Lake 
Superior, where Nature presents her grandest beauties; bury themselves in the 
Bombre depths of the primeval forest, or hasten to some picturesque lake-side 
hamlet, where they can effectually dismiss the shadows of care, bid adieu to the 
harassing turmoils of the commercial world, and throw the whole spirit of their 
being into the most delicious yet harmless abandon. Boating, trout-fishing, and 
other sports can here be enjoyed without the corrupting influences that usually 
pervade the sea-bathing resorts.” 
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SELECTED POETEY. 

THE RIVER ST. LAWRENCE. 

A ride down the St. Lawrence during the summer season is regarded as a sine 
qua non by all pleasure-seekers in this region. The noble river abounds in varie¬ 
gated and fascinating scenery, not the least of which are the islands and the rapids. 
“ The Thousand Islands ” are entered upon 6oon after leaving Kingston, and con¬ 
tinue for a number of miles down the river. They are interesting only as sugges¬ 
tive of those convulsions of nature that must have produced them. The other 
islands of the river, of which there are many, are more attractive in their quiet 
beauty. Of the rapids, the most noted are those of the “ Long Sault ” and the 
“ Lachine.” The passage of these rapids forms the most exciting part of the trip. 
Most of these rapids are circumnavigated by canals, as, owing to the shoalness of 
the water, laden vessels cannot pass them, and they are only passed downward by 
light draught steamers, all upward bound vessels passing through the canals. Be¬ 
sides the Welland Canal, there are eight of these canals on the St. Lawrence. A 
writer, catching the inspiration of the above scene, improvised the following lines 
referring to the leading features of the trip from Kingston to Montreal: 

Down the St. Lawrence River 
We took our morning ride — 

Sweet fragrance from the summer flowers 
Exhale on every side; 

And Nature wore her fairest dress, 

As we went out the bay, 

And in the wildest grandeur 
The “ Thousand Islands ” lay. 

The din of dusty cities now, 

With all their toil and strife, 

Was all forgotten for a while — 

We knew a higher life. 

We drank the inspiration 
From rocks, and sky, and sea, 

And felt an exultation 
Like prisoners set free. 

We leaped amid the cascades, 

All thrilled with wildest glee, 

And rocked among the rapids 
As in a stormy sea. 
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Fair maidens clung to lover’s arms, 

And brave men held their breath — 

It seemed like rushing recklessly 
Into the arms of death. 

Anon the “ Kingston ” dropped her prow, 
Then plowed her even way, 

Just as the stormy petrel 
Sits down amid the spray. 

We scream with perfect ecstasy — 

We cannot tell it now — 

The lustre flashed from every eye, 

Shone on each manly brow. 

Life gives few hours so brimfull, 

’Twill dwell in memory long — 

Green spots in retrospection, 

The richest theme for song. 

Oh! ye who feel the load of life, 

Crazed by its blight aud wiles, 

Go, gather health and bloom again 
Among the Thousand Isles; 

You ’ll feel your heart grow young again, 
And flow forth full and free, 

As you see these blending rivers 
Roll onward to the sea. 


RAIL ROCK (PICTURED ROCKS), LAKE SUPERIOR. 

From thefar Saut of Sainte Marie he wanders, 

On, ever on, the white foam in his track, 

By night, by day, sails fleet before the wind, 

Until he sees the head of Fond du Lac; 

Yet finds not there the rest he seeks with yearning; 

Frown all the cliffs — and he must wander forth 
Over the waves again, by south winds driven, 

Past the dark Palisades into the north. 

There stands the haunted arch of Spirit River; 

There, in the storm, is seen the misty shape 
Of Manitou, who guards the great Superior, 

Rising above the heights of Thunder Cape; 

And seeing him, the guilty one, approaching, 

The voices of the surf rise in a roar 
Below the porphyry cliffs, sounding a summons, 

To call the spirits to the lonely shore. 
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Down, down, they troop through the ravines of iron, 
Over the rocks where virgin silver shines; • 

Up, up, they roll the surf, a seething barrier, 

And marshal on the beach their shadow-lines. 

He cries, he weeps, he prays with arms extended: 

“ Have mercy upon me, a soul unblest— 

I come not for your stores of shining treasure, 

X only beg — I only pray for rest. 

“ Aged am I, and worn with countless journeys, 

Over the lake forever must I stray; 

In the whole south I cannot find a landing, 
Keweenaw’s copper arm thrusts me away; 

I sail, and sail, yet never find a harbor, — 

Stern is the east, and sterner is the west, — 

Oh, grant me but one foothold on the north shore, 

So can I die at last, and be at rest! ” 

But no! They drive him off with jeers and shouting, 
Before their ghostly glee the cursed one quails; 
Forth from the silver rocks of haunted northland, 

Not daring to look back, away he sails; 

And sails, and sails, yet never finds a landing, 

Though fairest coasts and isles he passes by; 

And hopes, and hopes, yet never finds a foothold 
On any shore where he can kneel and die. 

Weary and worn, through many a red man’s lifetime. 
Over the lake he wanders on and on, 

Till up through Huron, with red banners flying, 

Come white men from the rising of the sun; 

The Saut they name from Sainte Marie with blessing, 
The lake lies hushed before their holy bell, 

As, landing on the shore of Rocky Pictures, 

They raise the white cross in le grand ChapdU. 

As the first white man’s hymn on great Superior 
Sounds from the rocky church not made with hands, 
A phantom-boat sails in from the still offing, 

And at its bow an aged figure stands; 

The worn cords strain so full the sails are swelling, 

The old mast bends and quivers like a bow, 

Yet calm the windless sky shines blue above them, 
And calm the windless waves shine blue below. 
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The boat glides in, still faster, faster sailing, 

Like lightning darting o’er the shrinking miles, 

And, as he hears the chanting in the chapel, 

For the first time in years the lone one smiles; 

At last, at last, his feet are on the dear shore, 

The curse is gone, his eyes to Heaven rise; 

At last, at last, his mother earth receives him,— 

At last, at last, with thankful heart he dies. 

The poor worn body, old with many lifetimes, 

They find there lying on the golden sands, 

But lifting it with wonder and with reverence, 

It crumbles into dust beneath their hands; 

The poor worn boat, grown old with endless voyages, 

Floats up the coast, unguided and alone, 

And, stranding ’neath the cliffs, its mission over, 

By the Great Spirit’s hand is turned to stone . 

You see it there among the Rocky Pictures, 

The mainsail and the jib just as they were; 

We never passed it with a song or laughter 
In the gay days when we were voyagers; 

The best among us doffed our caps in silence, 

The gayest of us never dared to mock 
At the strange tale that came down from our fathers, 

The pictured legend of the old Sail-Rock. 

Constance Femmore Woolson. 


TO THE MISSISSIPPI. 

Tell me whither, in such haste, thou goest, 

Ever whirling, boiling, turbid river! 

Art thou destined as thou proudly flowest, 

Always thus to freelv flow forever ? 

Strange Mississippi! thou art at thy source 
Clear and pure, controllable in motion; 

What kindred streams have urged thee on thy course 
T’ lose thyself so angrily in ocean ? 


Ere man in his primeval habit stood 

And marked the boundaries where thou hast strayed 
Through tangled forests, cane and cottonwood : 
Through prairie, mountain pass and everglade; 
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In undetermined pathways of thy own 
Thy course has ever been, as it shall be, 

For ages past, for years to come unknown, 

As wild, as irresistible, as free. 

Instructive memories of other date 
Along thy banks, a thousand miles, are cast, 
Which to the curious traveller relate 
Historic records of the hidden past; 

Which tell of changes that were slowly wrought 
By thy destructive, devastating tide; 

Which mark the character of human thought, 

A nation’s progress and a nation’s pride. 

Where now the opulence of man is spread, 

And art and industry their gifts bestow. 

The painted savage, numbered with thy dead, 

Was the sole monarch a few years ago. 

Where, undisturbed, the sea-fowl flapped its wings, 
The mariner his ca vas has unfurled, 

And commerce to a thrifty people brings 
Th’ accumulated riches of a world. 

From the rough hills of the inclement North, 

As undeterred by distance as by time, 

Thy swelling mass of waters issue forth 
To bear earth’s bounty to this sunny clime, 
now often on thy willing bosom borne, 
Full-freighted vessels nave I loved to scan, 

Each on its peaceful mission, steering on, 

To cheer the intercourse of man with man 1 

As now along thy southern banks I range, 

And note the changes that I find in thee, 

I am reminded of the greatest change, 

That surely hast and must come over me. 
Perhaps, for ages, thou wilt onward move, 

In all thy strength, magnificence and pride, 
When, separated from the friends 1 love, 

I shall be sleeping coldly at thy side. 

Thy edd’ing stream that whirls in ceaseless strife; 

The wrecks that on thy shifting sands are seen, 
Are but a history of human life; 

Of what my joys, my hopes, my fears have been. 
But, unlike thee, oh, may my cares subside 
Ere the dull grave invites me as its guest I 
And may my soul in peaceful humor glide, 

Into a haven of eternal rest 


Maud. 


PART II 


EARL7 FRENCH DISCOVERIES IN THE REGION OF THE 
GREAT LAKES. 

T HE discovery of the 'Great West/ or the Valleys of the Mississippi and the 
Lakes/’ says a late writer, “ is a portion of our history hitherto very obscure. 
Those magnificent regions were revealed to the world through a series of daring 
enterprises, of which the motives, and even the incidents, have been but partially 
and superficially known. 

"In 1641, Isaac Jogues and diaries Raymbault, Jesuit missionaries, preached 
the Faith to a concourse of Indians at the outlet of Lake Superior. Then came 
the havoc’and desolation of the Iroquois War, and, for years, further exploration 
was arrested. At length, in 1658, two daring traders penetrated to Lake Superior, 
wintered there, and brought back the tales they had heard of the ferocious Sioux, 
and of a great western river on which they dwelt. Two years later, the aged 
Jesuit Menard attempted to plant a mission on the southern shore of the Lake; 
but perished in the forest, by famine or the tomahawk. Allouez succeeded him, 
explored a part of Lake Superior, and heard, in his turn, of the Sioux and their 
great river, the ‘JV/empi.’ More and more the thoughts of the Jesuits, and not 
of the Jesuits alone, dwelt on this mysterious stream. Through what regions did 
it flow ; and whither would it lead them; to the South Sea, or the ‘ Sea of Vir¬ 
ginia ; ’ to Mexico, Japan or China? The problem was soon to be solved, and the 
mystery revealed.” 

Father James Marquette, in the spring of 1668, arrived at the Saut Ste. Marie; 
Father Dablon in 1669, when the first permanent settlement was made on the soil 
of Michigan. During the same year Father Marquette visited La Pointe, where 
he found several Indian villages composed of the Huron tribe. * 

To Fathers Marquette,Dablon, Jolliet, and La Salle, Jesuit missionaries, are due 
the credit of the full discovery of the Great Lakes and the Upper Mississippi 
River, between the years 1668 and 1678. 

Marquette visited Michilimackinac in 1670, and spent a winter there before the 
establishment of his mission. Point St. Ignace, on the north side of the Straits, 

* The Jesuits and fur-traders, on their way to the Upper Lakes, had followed the 
route of the Ottawa, through Canada, or, more recently, that of the Georgian Bay. 
Iroquois hostility had long closed the Niagara portage and Lake Erie against them. 
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was selected as the most suitable spot for the proposed mission, and there, in 1671, 
a rude and unshapely chapel was raised, as “ the first Sylvan Shrine of Catholicity” 
at Mackinac. This primitive temple was as simple as the faith taught by the 
devoted Missionary, and had nothing to impress the senses, nothing to win by a 
dazzling exterior the wayward children of the forest. The new mission was called 
St. Ignatius, in honor of the founder of the Jesuit order, and to this day the name 
is perpetuated in the point upon which the mission stood. 

The French take Possesaion of the Country. 

u During the year of 1671 an event occurred of no common interest and impor¬ 
tance in the annals of French history in America, but which, after all, was not 
destined to exert any lasting influence. Nicholas Perrot had been commissioned 
as the agent of the French Government to call a general Congress of the Lake 
tribes at the Falls of St. Mary. The invitations of this enthusiastic agent of the 
Bourbon dynasty reached the tribes of Lake Superior, and were carried even to 
the wandering hordes of the remote North and West. Nor were the nations of 
the South neglected. Obtaining an escort of Pottawatomies at Green Bay, Perrot, 
the first of Europeans to visit that place, repaired to the Miamis at Chicago on the 
same mission of friendship and diplomacy. 

u In May, the day appointed for the unwonted spectacle of the Congress of 
Nations arrived. St. Lusson was the French official, and Allouez his interpreter. 
From the head-waters of the St. Lawrence, from the Great Lakes, from the Mis¬ 
sissippi, and even from the Red River of the North, envoys of the wild republi¬ 
cans of the wilderness were present; aiul brilliantly clad officers from the veteran 
armies of France, with here and there a Jesuit missionary, completed the vast 
assembly. A cross was set up, a cedar post marked with the French lilies, and the 
representatives of the wilderness tribes were informed that they were under the 
protection of the French king. Thus, in the presence of the ancient races of 
America, were the authority and the faith of France uplifted in the very heart of 
our Continent. But the Congress proved only an echo, soon to die away, and left 
no abiding monument to mark its glory.” 

The aborigines inhabiting the Lower and Upper Peninsulas of Michigan, in 
early times, of which we have any knowledge, were the Chippewa or Ojibway tribe 
of Indians, a branch of the numerous Algonquin family. In the more southern 
part of the territory, however, were found scattered tribes of Hurons or Wvandots, 
Miamis, Ottawa#, Winnebagoes, Pottawatomies, and other tribes, living in peaceful 
contiguity. The Chippewas still retain and occupy their former hunting-grounds, 
extending from Georgian Bay or Lake Huron, both shores of Lake Superior, and 
westward to the head-waters of the Mississippi. 
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French Account of the Anoient Mines and Miners of Lake Superior. 

In the Relacion for 1666-’67, Chap, ii., page 32 el seq., entitled “ Relation de la 
Mission du St. Esprit, aux Outaovecs dans le Lae Tracy dite aupravant le Lac Su¬ 
per ieur. Journal du voyage du Pere Claude Allouez dans le Pais de Outaouacs,” 
we find these passages: 

“The savages respect this lake as a divinity, and make sacrifices to it, on account - 
perhaps of its magnitude, for it is two hundred leagues long and eighty wide; on 
account of its goodness in furnishing them with fishes, which nourish all those 
people where there is but little game. There are often found beneath the water 
pieces of copper all formed, and of the weight of ten and twenty pounds. I have 
seen them many times in the hands of the savages; and as they are superstitious, 
they keep them as so many divinities, or as presents from the gods beneath the 
water, who have given them as pledges of good fortune. On that account they 
keep the pieces of copper enveloped among their most precious furniture. There 
are some who have preserved them for more than fifty years, and others who have 
had them in their families from time immemorial, and cherish them as household 
gods.” 

Some time since a large mass of copper, like a rock, was seen with the point 
projecting out of the water. This afforded passers-by an opportunity of cutting 
off pieces. Nevertheless, when I went there it was not to be seen. I believe the 
storms, which are here very violent, and like those on the sea, had covered the 
copper rock with sand. Our savages wished to persuade us that it was a divinity, 
and had disappeared, for some reason which they did not mention. 

“ De la Mission du Sainte Esprit a la Pointe de Chagaouamigong dans le Lac Tracy 
ou Superimr — chap, xi., des proprietez et Raritez ” 

From the above work I have translated the following interesting description of 
the form of Lake Superior, and of the copper found there: 

“ The Lake has nearly the form of a bended bow, of more than eighty leagues in 
length. The southern side represents the. string; and a long tongue of land which 
springs from the centre of the southern shore, and projects upwards of twenty-five 
leagues into the lake near to its middle, is the arrow. [Keweenaw Point.] 

“The northern coast is bordered with frightful crags, which are the termination 
of the prodigious chain of mountains which take their rise at Cape Tourment, 
above Quebec, and extend to this place, traversing more than six hundred leagues 
in extent, and losing themselves in the farther extremity of the Lake. There are 
very few Islands in the Lake, and they occur mostly on the northern shore. This 
great expanse of the waters gives room for the winds, which agitate the lake with 
as much violence as they do the ocean.” 

On page 26 is a chapter headed “ Mines of Copper which are found on Lake 
Superior.” 

Up to the present time it was believed that these mines were found on only one 
or two of the islands; but since we have made a more careful inquiry, we haye 
learned from the savages some secrets which they were unwilling to reveal. It 
was necessary to use much address in order to draw out of them this knowledge, 
and to discriminate between truth and falsehood. We will not warrant, however, 
all we learned from their simple statement, since we shall be able to speak with 
more certainty when we have visited the places themselves, which we count on 
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doing' this summer, when we shall go to find the “ wandering sheep ” in all quarters 
of this great Lake. The first place where copper occurs in abundance after going 
above the Saut is on an island about forty or fifty leagues therefrom, near the 
north shore, opposite a place called “ Missipiconatong.” 

The savages say it is a floating island, which is sometimes far off and sometimes 
near, according as the winds move it, driving it sometimes one way and sometimes 
another. They add that, a long time ago, four Indians accidentally went there, being 
lost in a fog, with which this island is almost always surrounded. It was long 
before they had any trade with the French, and they had no kettles or hatchets. 
Wishing to cook some food, they made use of their usual method, taking stones 
which they picked up on the shore, heating them in a fire, and throwing them into 
a bark trough full of water, in order to make it boil, and by this operation cook 
their meat. As they took up the stones, they found they were nearly all of them 
pure copper. After having partaken of their meal, they thought of embarking, 
fearing to remain lest the lynxes (loups cerviers) and the rabbits (lievres), which 
are in the place as large as dogs, (!) would come and eat up their provisions, and 
even their canoe. Before leaving they collected a quantity of these stones, both 
large and small ones, and even some sheets of copper; but they had not gone far 
from the shore before a loud voice was heard, saying in an^er, u Who are these 
robbers who have 6tolen the cradles and playthings of my children ?” The sheets 
of copper were the cradles, for the Indians make them of one or two pieces of 
wood (a flat piece of bark with a hoop over one end), the child being swathed and 
bound upon the flat piece. The little pieces of copper which they took were the 
playthings, such pebbles being used by Indian children for a like purpose. This 
voice greatly alarmed them, not knowing what it could be. One said to the others, 
it is thunder, because there are frequent storms there; others said it is a certain 
genii whom they call “Missibizi,” who is reputed among these people to be the 
god of the waters^ as Neptune was among the Pagans; others said that it came 
from Memogovissiousis — that is to say, seamen, similar to the fabulous Tritons, or 
to the Sirens, which live always in the water, with their long hair reaching to their 
waists. One of our savages said he had seen one in the water; nevertheless, he 
must have merely imagined he did. However, this voice so terrified them that 
one of these four voyageurs died before they reached land. Shortly after,'a second 
one of them expired: then a third, so that only one of them remained, who, re¬ 
turning home, told all that had taken place, and died shortly afterwards. The 
timid and superstitious savages have never since dared to ^o there for fear of losing 
their lives, believing that there are certain genii who kill those who land there; 
and within the memory of man no one has been known who has set foot on that 
shore, or even coasted along its shores, although the island is within sight, and 
even the trees are visible upon another island called Achemikonan. 

TMere is both truth and error in this story, and this is most probably the expla¬ 
nation: These four savages were poisoned oy the water which they boiled with 
red-hot copper, which, by the intensity of the heat, gave off a poison, etc. It is 
not a poison which acts immediately, and on one as soon as it will on another, as 
happened in this case. It may be that when they were taken ill, they more readily 
imagined they heard a voice; perhaps they heard an echo, such as are very com¬ 
mon among the rocks which border this island; or perhaps they made this fable 
since, not knowing to what to attribute the death of these Indians. When they 
said it was a floating island, it is probable they may have been misled by the vapors 
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which surround it,—they being rarefied or condensed by the variable action of the 
sun’s ravs, made the island appear sometimes near and sometimes far off. It is 
certain, however, that it is a common belief among the Indians that there is an 
abundance of copper on this island; but they dare not go there. We hope to begin 
our discoveries upon it this summer. 

Advancing to a place called the Grand Anse [Great Bay], we meet with an island 
three leagues from land, which is celebrated for the metal which is found there, and 
for the thunder which takes place, because they say it always thunders there. 
[Thunder Cape.] But further toward the west, on the same north shore, is the 
island most famous for copper, called the “Minong,” (the good place.) [Isle 
Royale.] This island is twenty-five leagues in length; it is seven leagues from the 
main land and sixty from the head of the Lake. Nearly all around the island, on 
the water’s edge, pieces of copper are found mixed with pebbles, but especially on 
the side which is opposite the south, and principally in a certain bay which is near 
the north-east exposure V> the great Lake. There are shores “ tous escarpez de terre 
glaize,” and there are seen several layers or beds of copper, one over the other, 
separated or divided by other beds of earth or rocks. “ In the water is seen copper 
sand, and one can take up in spoons grains of the metal big as an acorn, and others 
fine as sand.” [This description probably refers to Hock Harbor.] This island 
is almost surrounded with islets, which are said to be composed of copper, and 
they are met with even to the main land on the north. One of them is two gun¬ 
shots from “Minong” — it is near the middle of the island, and the end which 
looks towards the north-east. Farther out on this side there is another island, 
called “ Mauitouminis,” on account of the copper which abounds on it ^ and it is 
said that those who were there on one occasion, on throwing stones, made it resound 
like an explosion. 

Advancing to the Lake and returning one day’s journey by the south coast, there 
is seen on the edge of the water a rock of copper which weighs seven hundred or 
eight hundred pounds, and is so hard that steel can hardly cut it; but when it is 
heated, it cuts as easily as lead. Near Point Chagaouaraigong [Chaquamegon], 
where a mission was established, rocks of copper and plates of metal were found 
on the shores of the islands. 

Last spring we bought of the savages a sheet of pure copper, two feet square, 
which weighed more tnan one hundred pounds. We do not believe, however, that 
the mines are found on these islands, but that the copper was probably brought 
from “ Minong,” [Isle Royale,] or from other islands, by floating ice, or over the 
bottom of the Lake by the impetuous winds, which are very violent, particularly 
when they come from the north-east. 

Returning still towards the mouth of the Lake, following the coast on the south, 
at twenty leagues from the place last mentioned, we enter the river called “ Nau- 
tounagan,” [Ontonagon,] on which is seen an eminence where stones and oopper 
fall into the water or upon the earth : they are readily found. Three years since, 
we received a piece which was brought from this place, which weighea a hundred 
pounds, and we sent it to Quebec, to M. Talon. It is uncertain exactly where this 
was taken from; some think it was token from the forks of the river, others that 
it was from near the lake, and dug up from the soil. ' 

Proceeding still farther, we come to the long point of land which we have com¬ 
pared to the arrow of the bow (Keweenaw). At the extremity of this there is a 
small island, which is said to be only six feet square, and all copper 1 
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We are assured that copper is found in various places along the southern shore 
of the Lake. All the information we obtained from others it is not necessary for 
us to detail; but it seems necessary that more exact researches should be made, 
and this is what we shall endeavor to effect. If God prospers us in our enterprise, 
we shall speak next year with more certainty and knowledge. 

The Kelacion of 1670-71 contains the remarks of Pere Ablon. In the second 
part he gave an account of the copper mines in page 61: “We would remark, by 
the way, that copper is found in all parts of this Lake, although we have not as yet 
sufficiently exact knowledge, for want of thorough explorations; nevertheless, the 

E lates ana masses of this metal which we have seen, weigh each a hundred or two 
undred pounds^ and much more. The great rock of copper of seven hundred 
pounds, and which all the travellers saw near the head of the Lake, besides a 
quantity of pieces which are found near the shores in various places, seem not to 
permit us to doubt that there are somewhere the parent mines, which have not 
teen discovered.” 


Father Marquette and his Discovery of the Mississippi River. 

Our hero, James Marquette, was born of the noble family of Marquette, in 
the northern part of France, in the year 1637. In the city of Laon, on the mean¬ 
dering, vine-clad, olive-girt little River Oise, where his ancestors had raised and 
exerted a wide influence for generations before him, he also spent his youthful 
days till the age of seventeen; he then attached himself to the Society of Jesus, 
or Jesuits, and with them pursued a course of study preparatory to the priesthood. 
When invested with orders, having a strong preference for the missionary work, 
he determined to make the wilds of America the fields for his future labor. So, 
in the summer of 1666, he sailed for Canada, on the 20th of September, and landed 
at Quebec, then but a trading-post. He was soon recognized, by his courage and 
zeal, as a man specially fitted to advance the efforts that had been made among 
the Algonquins on Lake Superior, but which had been nearly extinguished by the 
incursions of the warlike Iroquois. Accordingly, Father James Marquette, on the 
10th of October, of the same year that he landed, embarked again, but now in a 
bark canoe, conducted by a couple of the Mission Indians, for the “ Three Rivers,” 
there to commence the study of the language, and soon after he proceeded to the 
Ottawa Mission on Lake Superior. At first he was stationed at the Saut Ste. Marie, 
but in a few months it was deemed expedient to remove him farther on to the 
mission at La Pointe. 

The bands that lived about the south-western shores of the Lake were annually 
visited by the Illinois, who came from their broad prairie-homes on the “ Great 
Mississippi,” for the purpose of obtaining by barter the trinkets and chattels dis¬ 
tributed by the French. The glowing description given by these of the “ Great 
Water,” the Mississippi, that flowed south through many nations, and emptied 
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itself, after many moons’ journeyings, into the salt sea, awakened in Father Mar¬ 
quette an ardent desire to explore this mysterious river, find whether or not the sea 
it emptied into was the Western Ocean, and carry to the Southern nations the 
Gospel of peace. 

The Hurons at La Pointe were about abandoning their homes, from fear of the 
Sioux warriors; and our missionary, though loth to remove farther from his 
cherished desire of going south-west to the Illinois and other Mississippi nations, 
yet accompanied them back in their canoes to Mackinac, and there rebuilt the old 
church that had been for a time deserted. 

In the summer of 1672, the Comte de Frontenac, Governor of Canada, clearly 
perceiving the importance of an exploration of the Mississippi River and its out¬ 
let, appointed Sieur M. Jolliet, accompanied by Father Marquette, to make the 
discovery; but on their return, Jolliet’s journals and reports were lost by the up¬ 
setting of their canoe below the Sault St Louis, near Montreal, and thus the only 
remaining account of the expedition was that prepared by Marquette. 

In two bark canoes, their entire outfit a stock of corn and dried meat, with five 
Indian attendants, Jolliet and Marquette, on the 17th of May, 1673, started from 
the Mission of St. Ignatius, at Michilimackinac, for the exploration of the Mis¬ 
sissippi. Coasting along the shore, with every precaution to avoid surprise, they 
entered and went up Green Bay, and ascended the Fox River for a distance of 
160 miles to its source, in a level prairie flat, but a little distance from the springs 
of the Wisconsin, which flowed into the Great Waters they were in search of. 
Having carried their canoes over the narrow portage, they continued their voyage 
down the shallow river, often quite hid from sight by the growth of wild oats, 
through which they had to open a way for their canoe, as one would through the 
thicket. As they descended it grew broader, and dashed about among reeds and 
sandy shoals. About 30 leagues below its source they found what they took to be 
an iron mine; and somewhat farther on, about 120 miles below the portage, on the 
17th of June, “with,” says Marquette, “a joy that I cannot express,” they entered 
the Mississippi River. Down its gentle current they glided, by the unique though 
varied scenes, with countless herds of buffalo and deer on its shores, and innumer* 
able fish in its waters, until, in some ten days, for the first time since they left the 
Lakes, they perceived some indications of humanity. From the river-side a wind¬ 
ing footpath led off through the prairie; following this, Jolliet and Marquette soon 
came to an Indian village, in which they were cordially received, and which 
proved to be of the Illinois, the very people among whom Father Marquette had 
so long desired to plant a mission. They strongly urged our adventurers not to 
proceed farther, for danger would encompass them on every side; but, nothing 
daunted, again they embarked, and after a journey southward of some 60 miles, 
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they came to the river Onabonbigan, or Ohio, a little after which they discovered 
what they supposed to be a very rich iron mine. 

On they still went, through several nations of hostile Indians, encountering 
dangers of every kind, until they came among the Akamsea or Arkansas Indians, 
nearly where De Soto had breathed his last, 130 years before. From this tribe 
they learned they were only ten days’ journey from the sea, where were stationed 
traders who appeared much like themselves, and came and went in great ships. 
Judging these correctly to be Spaniards, our travellers were in doubt whether it 
would be best for them to push on to the mouth of the river or not They had 
already ascertained for a certainty that the Mississippi emptied, not, as was sup¬ 
posed, on the eastern coast of Virginia, or through California into the Western 
Ocean, but into the Gulf of Mexico, from which they certainly could not be far; 
that mouth they knew to be held by the Spaniards, with whom they were on no 
friendly terms. Should they happen to fall into the hands of these Spaniards, 
they could anticipate nothing less than to be held as prisoners, since not only were 
their respective countries at war, but that the results of their explorations might 
not be carried back to the French, and thus induce encroachments on the territory 
held in the name of Spain. Thinking it then more prudent to return, that the 
fruits they had already gathered might not be at once lost by an effort to grasp too 
much, on the 17th of July they left the village Akamsea, and commenced pulling 
back their canoes up the Mississippi current. They took, on returning, however, 
a different course. Having ascended the Illinois River, they crossed over the por¬ 
tage to the Chicago River, and thence down to what was then called Lake Illinois, 
but which has since changed its name to Lake Michigan. Coasting along the 
shore, they returned to Green Bay, and there, at the Mission of St. Francis Xavier, 
Father Marquette, on account of the enfeebled and shattered state of his health, 
spent the ensuing winter and summer of 1674. 

This was in reality the first exploration of the Mississippi River. Ferdinand 
Be Soto, it is true, generally has the credit of having first discovered it as early as 
1541; but, in the first place, whatever expeditions he made were for the purpose 
of gain and plunder, and so a great deal that would have demanded the notice of 
one with more liberal and unselfish aims, was quite passed over by him; and then 
the accounts and reports of his travels that still remain are of such an unreliable 
character, that but little dependence can be placed in them. 

In accordance with his promise to the nations on the Mississippi River, Father 
Marquette embarked, in the month of November, 1674, to take among them 
another journey, more exclusively than the first, of a religious character. Though 
detained on the way by illness, he reached the Illinois nation, on the Mississippi, 
and commenced a mission in their rniclst, as he had long desired; but he was 
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obliged, the following spring, on account of his declining health, to commence his 
return, that he might, if possible, die where some Christian brother could give him 
an appropriate burial; but in this he was disappointed. His health and strength 
continued failing rapidly, until, on the 15th of May, 1675, on the shore of Lake 
Michigan, just within the mouth of a little river that bears his name, he was lifted 
out of his canoe and placed under a shed of bark and twigs, but to be borne thence 
to his grave on an eminence overlooking both lake and river. Subsequently, the 
Kishabon Indians, once of the mission at La Pointe, dug up and unrolled the re¬ 
mains, and dissecting and wasliing the bones, according to their custom, put them 
neatly into a box of birch bark, and bore them, with a convoy of thirty canoes, to 
the house of St. Ignatius, at Michilimackinac, where they were interred with all 
due ceremonies, not to be disturbed again, most likely, till the last day. 

Discovery and Settlement of Mackinac. 

Old Michilimackinac. 

Firet visited by the Courtiers du Bois and Jesuit missionaries in 1620. 

Permanent settlement in 1671, by Father Marquette, an eminent Jesuit mis¬ 
sionary, who, four years previous, in 1667, visited the Saut Ste. Marie, and ex¬ 
tended his journey to La Pointe, on one of the Apostle Islands, Lake Superior, 
where he located an Indian mission. In 1669 he came to Point St. Ignace, in the 
Straits of Mackinac, and established another Indian mission. Two years there¬ 
after, he located a mission and trading-station at Old Michilimackinac, or " Pequo- 
tenonge” of the Chippewa dialect. 

“ This place and its vicinity is the most noted in these regions for the abun¬ 
dance of its fisheries; for, according to the Indian saying, ‘this is the home of ^ 
the fishes/ Elsewhere, although they exist in large numbers, it is not properly 
their ‘ home/ which is in the neighborhood of Michilimackinac.” 

Old Michilimackinac was for many years the metropolis of the Chippewa and 
Ottawa tribes of Indians, the country being claimed by the French, who traded 
with the Indians, it being the principal rendezvous of all the tribes in this 
part of the country. 

The Indians remained on friendly terms with the French until 1760, when the 
English took possession of the country after the capture of Quebec and capitula¬ 
tion of the French forces in Canada. 

In 1761, the English built a palisade fort at Old Michilimackinac, and traded 
with the Indians, many of whom were very hostile. In May, 1763, the garrison 
was surprised, and most of them massacred by the Indians. * Out of twelve Eng¬ 
lish posts above Montreal, nine were similarly surprised and captured by the 
3 
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combined Indian forces under the celebrated Indian chief Pontiac. Niagara, 
Detroit, and Du Queene, or Pittsburgh, alone narrowly escaped a similar fate. 
After the above massacre, Old Michilimackinac was abandoned by the English, 
and the Island of Mackinac selected as a permanent settlement in 1764. 

English Accounts of Lake Superior. 

The earliest English traveller who visited the shores of Lake Superior, of whom 
we have any account, is Alexander Henry. His work is entitled “Travels and 
Adventures in Canada and the Indian Territories, between the years 1760 and 1776, 
in two parts, by Alexander Henry, Esq.” New York, 1809. 8vo. 

Henry was a trader, who, soon after the conquest of Canada by the English, set 
out on a trading voyage to Fort Mackinac. He arrived there while the fort was 
in possession of the English troops, and was present when the dreadful massacre 
of the whole garrison was effected by the Indians, who took the fort by a most in¬ 
genious stratagem. Henry was saved by being suddenly, and most unexpectedly, 
adopted as a brother by one of the conquering Indians, and who most carefully 
guarded him from harm during the subsequent carousals of the Indians, conceal¬ 
ing him in a cave on the opposite island — Michilimackinac—the place now called 
Mackinaw. Referring to lus most interesting and evidently truthnil narrative for 
an account of his voyages and perils, and for his general description of the countiy, 
I shall limit myself in this review to a few extracts showing the amount of knowl¬ 
edge he possessed of the existence of copper, and other metals or ores, on the shores 
of Lake Superior. He says: 

“ On the 19th of August, 1765, we reached the mouth of the Ontonagon River, one 
of the largest on the south side of the Lake. At the mouth was an Indian vil¬ 
lage, and three leagues above, a fall, at the foot of which, sturgeon, at this season, 
were obtained so abundant that a month’s subsistence for a regiment could be taken 
in a few hours. But I found this river chiefly remarkable for the abundance of 
virgin copper which is on its banks and in its neighborhood, and of which the 
reputation is at present more generally spread than it was at the time of my first 
visit. 

4i The attempts which were shortly after made to work the mines of Lake Superior 
to advantage will very soon claim a place among the facts which I am about to 
describe. 

“ The copper presented itself to the eye in masses of various weight. The Indians 
showed me one of twenty pounds. They were used to manufacture this metal into 
spoons and bracelets for themselves. In the perfect state in which they found it, 
it required nothing but to beat it into shape. The * Piwatie,’ or Iron River, enters 
the Lake to the westward of the Ontonagon, and hence, as is pretended, silver was 
found while the country was in the possession of the French. 

. . . . “On my way back to Michilimackinac I encamped a second time at 

the mouth of the Ontonagon River, and now took the opportunity of going ten 
miles up the river with Indian guides. The object for which I more expressly 
went, and to which I had the satisfaction of being led, was a mass of copper of the 
weignt, according to my estimate, of no less than Jive tons.” [This is the copper 
rock now on the ground near the War Department, in Washington.] “ Such was 
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its pure and malleable state, that with an axe I was able to cut off a portion weigh¬ 
ing a hundred pounds. On viewing the surrounding surface, I conjectured that the 
mass at some period or other had rolled from the side of a lofty hill which rises 
at its back.” 

. . . . “The same year [1767] I chose my wintering grounds at Michipi- 
coten, on the north shore of Lake Superior. 

“ At Point Mamainse the beach appeared to abound in mineral substances, and I 
met with a vein of lead ore where the metal abounded in cubic crystals. 

“ Still coasting along the Lake, on the north shore, I found several veins of copper 
ore of that kind which the miners call 1 gray ore/ ” 

Near Michipicoten Bay he says he found on the beach several pieces of virgin 
copper, of which many were remarkable for their form, some resembling leaves of 
vegetables, dendritic copper, and others, animals. 

Niagara Frontier. 

An interesting and instructive address upon the “Niagara Frontier,” was recently 
read before the Buffalo Historical Society by O. II. Marshall, Esq., which not only 
embraced sketches of the early history of the frontier, but other historical facts of 
great interest. To M. de La Salle, the intrepid voyageur and discoverer of the 
mouth of the Mississippi River, he concedes the honor of being the first European 
that visited the Cataract of Niagara. 

On the 6th day of December, 1678, La Salle, in his brigantine of ten tons, 
doubled the point where Fort Niagara now stands, and anchored in the sheltered 
waters of the river. The prosecution of his bold enterprise at that inclement sea¬ 
son, involving the exploration of a vast and unknown country in vessels built 
along the way ? indicates the indomitable energy and self-reliance of the discoverer. 
His crew consisted of sixteen persons, under the immediate command of Sieur de 
la Motte, and as they entered the noble river the grateful Franciscans chanted the 
“Te Deum laudamus .” “ The strains of that ancient hymn of the church,” says 

Mr. Marshall, “as they rose from the deck of the adventurous bark and echoed 
from shore and forest, must have startled the watchful Senecas with the unusual 
sound as they gazed upon their strange visitors. Never l>efore had white men 
ascended the river. On its borders the wild Indian still contended for supremacy 
with the scarcely wilder beasts of the forest Dense woods overhung the shore, 
except at the site of the present fort or nfear the portage above, where a few tem¬ 
porary cabins sheltered some fishing parties of the Senecas. All was yet primitive 
and unexplored.” 

La Salle, however, was shortly after compelled, through the jealousy of the 
savages, to retreat, and no regular defensive work was undertaken until 1686, when, 
on the representations of De Nouville, a fort was built and garrisoned by one hun¬ 
dred men. But the next season the fort was dismantled, and no efforts were taken 
for its reconstruction until 1725, when, by consent of the Iroquois, Fort Niagara 
was commenced in stone ; and finished the following year. 

Such is in brief the history of the commencement of the settlement of a section 
of country whose interest is enhanced not only by the events of the war of 1812, 
but by the possession of one of the greatest natural curiosities in the world. The 
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history of the origin of the name is even more curious. The stream, in which La 
Salle anchored, he called by its Indian name, Niagara, which is perhaps the oldest 
of all the local geographical names that have come down to us from the Aboriginals. 
The name itself, however, seems not at first to have been thus written by the Eng¬ 
lish, since it passed through almost every possible alphabetical variation before its 
present orthography was established. The original name, as pronounced by the 
neutral nation, was On-gui-aah-ra ; by the Mohawks Nyah-ga-rah , and by the 
Senecas Nyah-gaah. In 1G57 the name appeared on Samson's map of Canada 
spelled Ongiara; and in 1688 it made its first appearance as Niagara on Coronelli’s 
map, published in Parts. But this final spelling was not reached until the word, 
as Dr. O’Callaghan informs us, had been spelled in thirty-nine different ways. 
The word itself is probably derived from the Mohawks, through whom the French 
had their first intercourse with the Iroquois. The Mohawks say the word means 
v “ neck," in allusion to its connecting the two lakes. And this leads to the noting of 
an exceedingly curious fact, viz., that the word Niagara has no reference to the 
Cataract which is now supposed to bear the original Indian name. The term had, 
in the minds of the Indians, reference only to the river — and it is sometimes ap¬ 
plied by the early historians not only to the river, but to a defensive work and 
groups of Indian cabins which stood near the present village of Lewiston. Nor, 
indeed, does it appear that those tribes dwelling around the Falls at the time of 
the discovery knew them by any distinctive name. The first historical notice of 
Niagara Falls appears in the journal of Jacques Cartier, who states that the Indians 
whom he met in the Gulf of St. Lawrence in 1535, alluded, in their description of 
the interior, merely to a “ cataract and portage at the extremity of Lake Ontario.” 
Seventy-eight years afterwards, Champlain published an account of his voyage in 
Canada, illustrated by a map of the country, on which the several lakes, as far 
west as Lake Huron, are laid down in the edition of 1632, though in a very errone¬ 
ous outline. It distinctly shows the River Niagara, interrupted by a waterfall, 
and intersected by an elevation of land, answering to the mountain ridge at Lewis¬ 
ton. It contains no specific name for the cataract, but calls it Saut <Feau , or water¬ 
fall. And tills circumstance is the more remarkable, since the early French ex¬ 
plorers were very particular to give the Indian names of all places that they 
visited. After the discovery, however, the Senecas appear to have given it the 
name of “ Det-gah-shoh-sai” signifying “the place of the High Fall.” “They never,” 
says Mr. Marshall, “call it Niagara, nor by any similar term, neither does that 
word signify in their language 1 thunders of waters/ as affirmed by Schoolcraft.” 

Niagara , is a word of Iroquois origin, and in the Mohawk dialect is pronounced 
Nyagarah, — the orthography, accentuation and meaning of which are variously 
given by different authors. It is highly probable that this diversity might be ac¬ 
counted for and explained by tracing the appellation through the dialects of the 
several tribes of aborigines who formerly inhabited the neighboring country. 

Niagara River. 

“Majestic stream ! what river rivals thee, 

Thou child of many lakes, and sire of one — 

Lakes that claim kindred with the Inland Seas, — 

Large at thy birth as when thy race is run 1 ” 
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INDIAN RELICS. 

The drawings represent two An¬ 
cient Relics found on the shore of 
Lake Superior. They consisted of 
three finely formed copper instru¬ 
ments for war purposes. They were 
found in 1871, near the mouth of tin 
Lake Superior Ship Canal, eight mile> 
above Houghton, being taken from 
an Indian grave. The first is a copper 
axe, with an eye for a handle, which 
was decayed; it is ingeniously pre¬ 
pared, with a curvature to admit the 
wood so as to be firm and secure. 
The second and most interesting is a 
large copper spenr, two feet in length 
and weighing five pounds, with an 
eye for the purpose of affixing a handle. It shows some slight 
inequalities from corrosion and wear. The third is a copper knife, 
fifteen and a half inches long, having an elongation for a handle 
of wood, weighing one pound. 

The above interesting relics are in the possession of Isaac Otis. 
Esq., Supt. of the construction of the Portage Lake Ship Canal. 

Ancient relics and pit-holes have also been discovered in other 
parts of Keweenaw Point, showing that the Indians, or native in 
habitants, were early acquainted with the value of copper, being 
used for tools and warlike purposes. They, in fact, became early 
acquainted with the existence of silver, all of which discoveries 
they kept secret from the white man — fearing they would be sacri¬ 
ficed by Evil Spirits, if the place of deposit was divulged. Many 
strange tales or legends are in existence in regard to these Copper 
and Silver Mines. 

These facts, in connection with the early discoveries made by the 
French Jesuits and Traders, go to show that for several hundred 
years the Copper Region of Lake Superior has been known to both 
natives and explorers. 
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Historical Events in Chronological Order. 

1641. Fathers Raymbault and Jogues visit Saut Ste. Marie, and establish a mission 
among the Chippewas. 

1644. Iroquois War commenced against the Hurons who were in alliance with the 
French. 

1658. Lake Superior visited by two French fur-traders. 

1660. Father Menard visited Lake Superior and attempted to plant a mission on 
the southern shore. 

1666-67. Fere Cloude AUouez visits Lake Superior and explores its shores, discover¬ 
ing large deposits of copper. 

1668. Father James Marquette visits Saut Ste. Marie, where a mission was estab¬ 

lished. 

1669. Father Dablon y superior of the mission, erects a church at the Saut. This 

was the first permanent settlement made on the soil of Michigan. 

During the same year Father Marquette repaired to La Pointe, situated on 
i one of the Twelve Apostle Islands, where he found several Indian vil¬ 
lages. 

1670-71. Pere Dablon visits the copper mines of Lake Superior. 

1670. Father Marquette visits the Island of Michilimackinac, inhabited by the 

Huron tribe of Indians. 

1671. Point Iroquois selected by Marquette as a suitable place for a mission. 

During the same year a Congress of Nations assembled at the Saut Ste. Marie, 

attended by numerous Indian tribes, and St. Lusson, Perrot, Alloucz, and 
others on the part of France. A cross was erected, with imposing cere¬ 
monies, and the Indians were informed that they were under the protec¬ 
tion of the French king. 

1673. Father Marquette and Sieur M. Jolliet started from the mission of St. Ignatius, 

at Michilimackinac, on the 17th of May, for the exploration of the Mis¬ 
sissippi, and entered Green Bay on their way to the 'Wisconsin River, 
which flowed into the “ Great Waters.” On the 17th of June they entered 
the Mississippi River, and glided down its gentle current to the mouth 
of the Arkansas River, returning to Green Bay at the close of the same 
year. 

1674. During this year Marquette again proceeded to the Mississippi and visited 

the Illinois Nation, intending to establish a mission in their midst, but 
on account of his declining health returned to Lake Michigan. 

1675. May 15th, Father Marquette died on the cast shore of Lake Michigan, near 

the mouth of a river which bears his name. 
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1679. Cavalier de La Salle and Hennepin, the journalist of the expedition, on the 

7th day of August, set sail on the waters of Lake Erie on board a vessel 
named the Griffin, bound on a voyage of discovery to the Mississippi. 
They arrived at Mackinac in August, and in September sailed for Green 
Bay. 

1680. Hennepin dispatched to discover the sources of the Mississippi. 

1682. La Salle constructed a vessel of a size suitable for the purpose of descending 
the Mississippi to the Gulf. 

1687. La Salle was assassinated by one of his own men. 

1688. Baron La Houtan visited Michilimackinac. 

1696. M. de La Motte Cadillac commanded at this post. 

1699. Cadillac was authorized to establish a fort at Detroit, Mich. This he ac¬ 
complished in 1701. 

1750. The French established a military post at the Saut Ste. Marie, for the pur¬ 
pose of excluding the English, as far as possible, from obtaining a foot¬ 
hold on Lake Superior. 

1721. Father Charlevoix , the historian of New France, visited Mackinac. From 
the date of his visit down to 1760, when it passed forever out of the 
hands of the French, the records of this post are meagre and compara¬ 
tively devoid of interest, although advantageously situated for trade with 
the Indians. 

1756. War between England and France. 

1759. Quebec captured by the English, and Canada surrendered. 

1760. Old Mackinac and all the French forts surrendered to the English. 

1761. Alexander Henry , an English fur-trader, visited Mackinac. 

1763. The Indians under Pontiac rise against the English, and capture the fort at 
Old Mackinac, murdering the garrison in cold blood; killing about 70 
men. 

1776. The Revolutionary War commences with England. 

1780. The English occupy the Island of Mackinac, and erect a government house 
and fort. 

1783. Peace made with England, and independence acknowledged. 

1795. The British give up Fort Mackinac to the Americans, who retained posses¬ 
sion until the war of 1812, when it was taken by the English, and again 
relinquished in 1815, as well as Saut Ste. Marie, Mich. 



PART III. 

RARLT NAVIGATION, STEAMBOAT TRAVELLING, BTC. 

T HE sailing vessel is the child of antiquity. It plays an important part in the 
early history of all nations, and was especially at home in the old valley of 
the Nile and on the broad waters of the Mediterranean Sea, — “ it formed the primi¬ 
tive cradle of the human race.” Steamers belong exclusively to modern times — 
they represent progress, speculation and haste. “ Man is the god of the steamboat; 
it depends upon him for its every movement. The sailing vessel, on the other 
hand, relies upon its good genius, that mysterious and invisible force which comes 
from on high ” — “ the wind cometh and goeth where it listeth, but no one knows 
the course thereof.” 

Formerly the only mode of conveyance on the Lakes and Rivers of America 
was by means of the Indian bark canoe, or the bateau and Mackinac boat as *• 
constructed by the early French voyageurs. Then came sail-craft, wafted by the 
winds, and barges, towed or poled along the shores and through the streams by the 
force of human strength. The fur-traders and the Jesuits, in search of discoveries, 
were the first pale-faces to adopt the above modes of navigation. 

Now all is changed, although the sail vessel for a time came into common use; 
but with the introduction of steam-power on the Hudson River, and its use on Lake 
Erie in 1818, then the steamer Walk-in-Uie- Water was Been ploughing the waters 
of the Inland Seas, extending her trips through Mackinac Straits toward Green 
Bay and other early lake ports. This period culminated in the construction of 
magnificent floating palaces, which were usually crowded with emigrants, both 
native and foreign, rushing toward the Far West, 

The side-wheel steamers, from the period of their introduction till about 
1860, running from Buffalo through Lakes Erie, Huron and Michigan to Mil¬ 
waukee and Chicago were, many of them, first-class vessels, carrying great num¬ 
bers of passengers and an immense amount of freight. Then the Lake travel 
was in its glory. The steamers running from Buffalo to Cleveland, Toledo and 
Detroit, connecting with railroads, were truly magnificent The popular com¬ 
manders were then almost idolized and looked upon as fresh-water admirals — 
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each vieing for the reputation of running the fastest steamer. This strife often 
ended in disasters which consigned many a passenger to a watery grave. 

Steamboat travelling to Lake Superior is of a recent date. In 1855, the St. 
Mary’s Ship Canal was finished, and immediately the travel assumed large propor¬ 
tions, although several steamers had been carried over the portage at Saut Ste. 
Marie, and were running on the Lake previous to the canal being finished. These 
steamers were the Julia Palmer, Independence,* Sam Ward, Manhattan,* Monti- 
cello.* and Peninsula.* 

Next in order of time the fleet Iron Horse was seen dragging its ponderous train 
along the shores of the Great Lakes, giving a death-blow to the comparatively slow 
steamers of those days — the former running at twice the speed of the latter con¬ 
veyance. Still the great natural channels afforded by means of the Lakes and 
River St. Lawrence were not totally neglected, and gradually the steam propeller 
was successfully introduced — now carrying passengers and freight, at a cheap rate, 
from the head of Lake Michigan and Lake Superior to the foot of Lake Erie, and 
by means of the Welland and St. Lawrence Canals to ports on the Lower St. 
Lawrence River. Sail vessels, of a large class, also are used profitably to trans¬ 
port freight of different kinds on many of the American rivers. 

The agricultural and mineral products of the United States have assumed such 
large proportions, that large fleets of propellers, barges and sail-vessels will always 
be required to aid commerce in the trans-shipment of produce and manufactured 
articles to domestic and foreign ports. 

What is now wanted to encourage water travel is swift and commodious 
Steamers, built in a safe and staunch manner, so as to avoid shipwreck and loss of 
life, carrying passengers and freight at a low rate. Then will they successfully com¬ 
pete with railroads during the season of navigation, which usually lasts for seven 
or eight months. Much depends upon the owners and commanders of these 
steamers in order to moke them a success. Let floating-palaces again be built, 
and, as far as emigrant and pleasure travel is concerned, adopt the European plan to 
furnish berths and meals aside from the passage money, leaving the traveller to 
economize or live in luxury while on the trip around the Lakes, or from point to 
point. 

The inducements to select this healthy and delightful mode of conveyance will 
last as long as water runs, — for while the land and cities become defiled, it is im¬ 
possible to destroy or mar the grandeur of the Great Lakes with their flowing 
fountains of pure water. Old Ocean and Inland Ocean are alike above man’s 
control, as was exemplified by Xerxes in ancient times, who vainly commanded 
the ocean to recede. 


* Wrecked on Lake Superior. 
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Navigation of Lake Superior. 

“ Between the years 1800 and 1810, large schooners were on Lake Superior, 
engaged in the service of the Hudson’s Bay and American Fur Companies. A 
schooner called the Recovery , belonging to the British North-western Company, 
was one of those so employed. On the breaking out of the war, ^reat fears were 
entertained for the safety and preservation of this vessel, and it is said this was 
accomplished by stratagem. In one of the deep, narrow bays on the north-east 
end of Isle Roy ale, which was then within the jurisdiction of the British, this 
vessel was secreted, after having her spars taken out. Here, entirely covered over 
with boughs of trees and brushwood, she is reported to have lain until the termi¬ 
nation of hostilities between the two nations, and was then brought out from her 
hiding place and again put in commission. Subsequently she was run down the 
St. Mane rapids, and placed in the lumber trade on Lake Erie, under the command 
of Capt. Fellows. Her owner, I believe, was Mr. Merwin, of Cleveland. The 
fragments of the Recovery were for a long time visible near Fort Erie, opposite 
Buffalo. 

“Another schooner, named the Mink, was also one of those on Lake Superior 
previous to the war. This craft was also brought down over the rapids, and was 
employed in the general trade of Lake Erie for several years, under the command 
of Tom Hammond, an officer who served in Perrv’s fleet. This vessel, after being 
used here sometime, was finally sunk in Riviere Itouge, which empties into Detroit 
River, a few miles below Detroit, where her fragments remain. A third vessel, 
which had been in the same service with the Recovery and Mink , also undertook to 
pass down the rapids; but in so doing struck a rock and went to pieces. Her name 
is not given. From that time until 1822, Lake Superior was navigated only by a 
solitary sail, a small craft, which also passed down the rapids, and soon became 
extinct among the young fleet then springing into existence on the Lower Lakes. 
In 1834 the fur business revived, and orders were issued by the American Fur 
Company for the commission of a large vessel for Lake Superior. To Messrs. 
Ramsay Crooks and O. Newberry, of Detroit, were given the management of the 
matter, and the command, when ready for service, entrusted to Capt. Charles C. 
Stanard. The Astor was the first American vessel that was launched upon Lake 
Superior. 

“The Astor was a schooner of 112 tons, and was built by the American Fur Com¬ 
pany, in the summer of 1835. Her builder’s name was G. W. Jones. Her frame 
timbers and planks were got out at Charleston, Ohio, in the fall of 1834, and were 
shipped on board the schooner Bridget from that place, in April, 1835, and arrived 
at Saut Ste. Marie on the 1st of May. The timbers were then carried to the head 
of the rapids, where the Astor was built. Her keel was laid on the 17th of May, 
and the vessel was ready to launch about the 1st of August, and she sailed on her 
first voyage on the 15th of August, on her upward bound trip to La Pointe. On 
the 26th of August, Capt Stanard discovered the celebrated rock, which has since 
excited so mucli curiosity, and has been so great a source of annoyance to the 
navigators of Lake Superior. Capt. Stanard did not go to it at that time, as it was 
near night, and the weather thick and the Lake rough. But in the fall of that 
season he went on it. When first discovered, it appeared to be a bateau capsized, 
and the sea breaking over it, with a rou^h Lake, and the weather so thick that he 
was unable to make out what it was until within half a mile. 
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“Capt. Charles C. Stanard sailed the Astor until the close of the season of 1842; 
after which time hiB brother, Capt. Benjamin A. Stanard, sailed her until she 
went ashore and was wrecked, at Copper Harbor, on the 21st of September, 1844. 
No lives were lost; cargo mostly saved. At the time of the gale, the Astor lay at 
anchor in Copper Harbor. When it came to blow very hard, her cable broke, 
and she went ashore. Her hull is still to be seen on a low conglomerate cliff in 
Copper Harbor, immediately south of the entrance. 

“ The American Fur Company had two small vessels built, of about 20 tons each, 
in the year 1837, one of which was so poorly constructed that it was never 
launched. The other, named the Madaline, was sailed by Capt. Angus, and was 
employed principally in the fishing trade—built by a Frenchman. In 1838, the 
same Company built the schooner William Brewster, of 73 tons. She was launched 
some time in August, and sailed in September, Capt. John Wood, master. In 
September, 1842, the American Fur Company, supposing that she would rot before 
she could pay for herself on Lake Superior, the Brewster was run down the rapids, 
and subsequently put in service on Lake Erie. The timbers of the Brewster were 
got out at Euclid, Ohio, and carried up above the Saut, where the vessel was built. 
The fleet on Lake Superior, previous to the opening of the ship canal, was com¬ 
posed of the following: — Steamboat Julia Palmer, 280 tons; Propeller Indepen¬ 
dence, 280 tons; Schooner Napoleon, 180 tons; Algonquin, Swallow ? and Merchant, 
about 70 tons each; Uncle Tom, Chippewa, Fur Trader, Siskowit, 40 tons; ana 
White Fish, 50 tons. 0 


The favorite steamers that followed on the opening of the Ship Canal, and now 
withdrawn from the trade, or lost by shipwreck, etc., were the Arctic No. 1, Lady 
Elgin, Illinois, North Star, Iron City, Planet, Lac la Belle, Pewabic, North-west, 
Northern Light, Coburn, and Meteor. 

The popular steamers and propellers at present running (1873) from Lake Erie 
to Lake Superior, are Keweenaw,* St. Paul, Arctic No. 2, Atlantic, Pacific 
and Winslow. 

The Peerless, and two other steamers running from Chicago to Duluth, are also 
favorite vessels. 

The Canadian steamers running from Collingwood, through Georgian Bay and 
North Channel, to Lake Superior, are the Chicora, Cumberland, Algoma and Frank 
Smith. The Acadia, Manitoba, and City of Montreal run from Sarnia, Can., 
to Fort William, and other ports on the Lake. 

Most of the above vessels are propellers, built in a substantial manner, and 
finished off for the accommodation of travellers seeking health and pleasure. 


* The Steamer Keweenaw alone bears the name of a prominent object on Lake 
Superior, while many other prominent points might be selected, instead of giving the 
names of empires, cities, or individuals. 
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The increase of steamboat tonnage on Lake Superior was at first rather slow, 
but soon after the opening of the Lake Superior and Mississippi Railroad, August, 
1870, the tonnage rapidly increased; and now, 1873, there are running ten steamers 
from Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, and Detroit; five from Chicago and Milwaukee; 
four from Collingwood, Can., and three from Sarnia, Can. The American steamers 
(after passing through the Ship Canal) run along the South shore of Lake Superior 
to Duluth; while the Canadian steamers usually run along the North shore to 
Silver Islet and Fort William, or Prince Arthur’s Landing, — here connecting 
with a line of travel to Fort Garry, Manitoba. 

The American steamers connect with the Peninsula Railroad of Michigan, and 
the Marquette, Houghton and Ontonagon Railroad at Marquette; with the Wis¬ 
consin Central at Ashland; and with the Lake Superior and Mississippi Railroad, 
and Northern Pacific Railroad at Duluth, Minnesota. 

With an increase of the production, and the utilization of coal and iron, the 
civilized world will command a power that Hercules never conceived of in ancient 
times. It is in fact to be the lever that will give an ascendancy to national wealth 
and power. Already is commerce enriched by the shipment of stores of these 
valuable minerals—one flowing westward and the other eastward, to meet the 
demands of trade in the different sections of our extended country. A late writer 
says, when speaking of 

“Our Coal and Iron Wealth.” 

u Mineral ores abound in almost every section of our extended country. Every 
State seems to have its representative of either coal or iron. The most "important 
and generally distributed, however, is iron, and to estimate the amount of business 
involved in its utilization for manufactures, as well as its production and manip¬ 
ulation, is impossible. The amount of capital to-day employed in the iron inter¬ 
est cannot be computed, and after the labor of forty years has been devoted to its 
development in this country, it still appears in its infancy, and vast areas of that 
immense field of iron ore extending from New York to Alabama are comparatively 
undisturbed. Countless millions of dollars will have yet to be invested to bring 
from the bowels of the earth its hidden treasures, and generations to come will be 
the investors. The close proximity of our coal fields to our ore deposits, each 
facilitating and increasing the development of the other, promises the richest re¬ 
turns to those investing in either. 

u As week after week we chronicle the continued development of our Western 
coal and iron fields, we become more and more deeply impressed with the reality 
of these truths. Every day brings forth some new enterprise calling in the aid of 
capital and mechanical skill to keep us a busy, striving and wealthy nation. It 
does not appear as though there ever could be a scarcity of iron in this country, or 
even in the world, as is threatened. For though our coal and iron belts are so 
lightly developed, and increased facilities for mining appear from day to day, a 
contemporary calculates that the ‘ number of persons employed in the primary 
production of iron in the United States is 140,000 — 58,000 of whom work in rolling- 
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mills; 42,000 in preparing ore and fuel; 26,000 in preparing fuel for rolling-mills; 
12,600 in blast-furnaces, and 2,500 at forges and bloomenes. Add the 800,000 
engaged in manufacturing articles of iron, and we have a total of 940,000. 

“ 4 The approximate value of the pig iron manufactured last year was $75,000,000. 
Adding to this the product of the rolling-mills and forges, the amount is 
$138,000,000. Adding again the value of articles manufactured of iron, and the 
value of the iron manufacture of the country for the year is $900,000,000. Of 
rails we produced in 1853 but 87.000 tons, and in 1869 the amount haa risen to 
580,000 tons. Of steel rails we laid in the latter year 50,000 tons, 15,000 tons of 
which were of domestic manufacture, and it is further estimated that the quantity 
of steel rails laid this year will reach 150,000 tons/ 

“ The increase in consumption of iron in this country alone, during the past few 
years, has been immense. As wood becomes scarce, iron is employea in the manu¬ 
facture of everything, from the insignificant iron lifter for stove covers to the 
beautiful iron front for buildings. The increase in production has not kept pace 
with this increased consumption, because the necessity for iron was not felt until 
the surplus stock of this and other markets had been exhausted.” — Coal and Iron 
Record. 

The Lake Superior Iron region is now producing above 1,000,000 tons of this 
useful metal, which must rapidly increase as railroad and shipping facilities are 
afforded. 

The product of Iron alone will vastly benefit the commerce of the Great Lakes, 
and add wealth and strength to the nation. 


Commerce of the Lakes. 

Report of Vessels of all classes passing Port Huron, Michigan, and through 
St. Clair and Detroit Rivers, during the season of navigation for 1873. 

RECAPITULATION. 


Date. 

Barges. 

Barks. J Brigs. 

Schoon’s. 

Scows. 

Steamers. 

Total. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August... 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Total. 


322 

371 

351 

373 

358 

274 

93 

48 

57 

53 

57 

52 

48 

16 

7 

1,409 

1,526 

1,737 

1,968 

1,907 

1,643 

760 

3 


78 

1,959 

2,170 

2,402 

2,454 

2,377 

2,322 

1,311 

37 

VhCT !■ 

OO 

r- 

2,142 

331 

10,960 

2,858 

15,110 

37,188 
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REMARKS. 

184 days, average one vessel every ten minutes; and during the most busy part of 
the season, one in every five minutes. 

Note. — The above Lake Vessels, it is estimated, carried during the season 
10,000,000 tons of freight, and many thousand passengers to and from the ports 
on the Great Lakes. 


Flow of Water in the Rivers forming the Ontlet to the Great Lakes. 

During the past few years observations have been made, under the direction of 
the Superintendent of the Lake Survey, upon the flow of water in the several 
rivers which connect the Great Lakes of America. The following are the results: 


RIVERS. 

Length, 

Miles. 

Depth, 

Feet. 

Maximum 
velocity, 
miles per 
hour. 

Discharge, 
cubic feet, 
per second. 

St. Mary. 

65 

10 to 100 

1.30 

100,783 

St. Clair. 

40 

20 to 60 

3.09 

233,726 

Detroit. 

27 

12 to 60 

2.71 

236,000 

Niagara .. 

35 

760 

927 

2,800 


2.32 

1.00 

242,494 

319,943 

St. Lawrence... 


River navigation. 

River and Lake navigation... 



REMARKS. 

The Enlargement of the St. Mary’s Ship Canal and the improvements of the St. 
Clair Flats, affording, as proposed, 16 feet of water, Bhould prevent all projects 
of ever bridging the above great outlet to the Ocean, from Lake Huron to Lake 
Erie, through which now flows the united commerce of the United States and 
Canada. 
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List of Steamers in the Lake Superior Trade, 


Before and since the Opening of the St. Mary’s Ship Canal in 1855. 


American Steamers. 


Built. Name. Tons. 

1836 Julia Palmer. ”280 

1843 Independence. 280 

1847 Sam Ward. 450 

Manhattan. 

Monticello... 

Napoleon. 180 


Peninsula. 

1845 Superior. 567 

1847 Baltimore. 500 

1848 Queen City. 1,000 

1851 Arctic No. 1. 867 

Lady Elgin. 1,037 

Northerner. 800 

1852 Cleveland. 574 

1852 Traveller. 603 

1852 Michigan.. 

Gen. Taylor. 

1853 E. K. Collins. 950 

1853 Garden City. 

1854 North Star. 1,100 

Illinois.- 926 

Concord. 

1855 Iron City. 700 

Planet.- 1,154 

1856 Dubuque.. 

Comet.. 


City of Toledo. 

Favorite. 

Gazelle.. 

Queen of the Lake...« 


Sunbeam. 

1857 City of Cleveland. 800 

1858 Northern Light. 800 

1862 Meteor. 957 

1863 Pewabic. 960 


American Steamers. 

Built. Name. Tons. 

1863 Arctic No. 2*. 

Atlantic.*. 

Pacific.*. 

1864 Iron Sides. 

Lac la Belle. 


1866 North-west. 1,200 

Sea Bird.:. 600 

City of Madison +. 487 

Cuyahoga f. 727 

Ontonagon f. 682 

Norman f. 545 

Mineral Rockf. 719 

1866 Keweenaw *. 800 

1869 St. Paul*. 1,000 

1870 R. G. Coburn. 900 

1871 China. 1,240 

1871 India. 1,240 

1871 Japan... 1,240 

St. Louis.. 

Winslow*. 1,137 

1872 Peerless f. 1,275 

Canadian Steamers . 

1856 Gore. 

1860 Plough Boy. 400 

1862 Rescue. 

Collingwood. 

Algomat. 416 

1864 Waubunot. 200 

Manitoba j. 450 

Acadia J. 

1869 Cliicorag. 550 

1871 Cumberland J. 418 

1872 Frank Smith J. 460 

1873 City of Montreal J. 300 


* Sailing from Buffalo, Cleveland and Detroit to Lake Superior. 

t Sailing from Chicago and Milwaukee to Lake Superior. 

I Sailing from Canadian ports to Lake Superior. 

| The Cnicora was built in Liverpool, England, in 1864, for a blockade-runner, sail¬ 
ing to Charleston, S. C.; purchased in 1867 by Milloy & Co. of Toronto, Can.; taken 
to Quebec and cut in two pieces and passed through the St. Lawrence Canals to 
Buffalo, N. Y. Here she was rebuilt and put on the Collingwood Line, in 1869. Her 
engines are marine, oscillating, of superior workmanship, affording great speed. 
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Sailing on the Lakes — Summer Weather. 

During the months of June, July and August the weather usually is calm and de¬ 
lightful on the Great Lakes, affording pleasurable sensations while sailing on the 
upward trip toward Lake Superior, the “ vltima thule” of the seekers of health and 
pleasure. 

Starting from Buffalo, or Cleveland, the tourist passes over the waters of Lake 
Erie, entering the Detroit River at Amherstburg, Can., where is a flourishing 
town. Here the Chicago and Canada Southern Railroad crosses the river to the 
Michigan shore by means of a steam ferry. Ascending this beautiful stream 
several islands are passed, mostly lying on the West or American shore, where 
stands Wyandotte, a flourishing manufacturing village. Here are located the most 
extensive Iron Works in Michigan; also, Copper and Silver Smelting Works. 

Before arriving at Detroit by steamer, Sandwich and Windsor are passed, the 
latter place being connected with Detroit by a steam ferry. Here terminates the 
Great Western Railway of Canada, connecting with the Michigan Central Railroad, 
and other railroads running through Michigan. 

Tuesday, July 1st , 1873.—After suffering from the heat for two weeks in Chicago 
and Detroit, the thermometer ranging from 80° to 90° Fahr., we left Detroit on board 
a steamer for Saut Ste. Marie, 365 miles distant, passing through St. Clair River, 
Lake Huron, and St. Mary’s River. Thermometer standing at 75° Fahr. 

July 2 d was a cloudy day, with rain on the St. Clair River and at Port Huron, 
situated near the foot of Lake Huron, where stands. Fort Gratiot. 

July 3d was a delightful clear day on Lake Huron, with a moderate southerly 
wind, the steamer spreading her canvas to the breeze. The Michigan shore con¬ 
stantly in sight, while to the north was seen nothing but the waters of the Lake. 
Thermometer 65° Fahr. during the middle of the day, growing colder in the even¬ 
ing, when the wind veered round toward the North. When off Saginaw Bay, out 
of sight of land, the Lake presented a calm surface, while steamers and sail-vessels 
were constantly in sight, the latter being wafted on their course by a light wind. 

Friday , July 4/A, was a comfortable day, with sunshine and rain, the thermometer 
varying from 65° to 70° Fahr. while running on St Mary’s River toward the 
Saut. Here is to be seen lovely lake and river scenery, with beautiful wooded 
islands lying on the American and Canadian shores. The healthy and bracing 
atmosphere of the Lake region is here felt with all its pleasant sensations of delight 
during the summer months. Arrived at Saut Ste. Marie at 10 A. M. Here stands 
Fort Brady, garrisoned by United States troops, while the national flag waves over 
the ground, and a park of artillery may be seen near the water’s edge. This being 
the anniversary of our nation’s independence, a salute of thirty-seven guns was 
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given at noon, — sending an echo to the opposite side of the river, where may be 
seen the emblem of England’s glory waving on the Canadian shore. A more 
delightful day could not be desired than the 4th at the Saut, while to the south 
rain and thunder-storms prevailed. 

July dih. — Clear cold day at Saut Ste. Marie, Michigan, situated on northern 
boundary of the United States in 46° 30' north latitude; thermometer 56° Fahr., 
making a fire desirable in sitting rooms. 1 

July 6th. — Clear pleasant day on land; thermometer 60° Fahr., falling to 55° 
on Lake Superior as evening approached. The Lake was unruffled while present¬ 
ing a dark-blue color, the waters sparkling with purity as the steamer ploughed 
over its surface. In the far distance on the north was seen Caribou Island, some 
thirty miles off, while the shores of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan were visible 
from White Fish Point to Point au Sable. The sun went down in grandeur, present¬ 
ing a magnificent view from the deck of the steamer. Pass the Pictured Kocks 
during the evening. 

July 7th. — Cool rainy day in Marquette, the thermometer standing at 60° Fahr., 
which is considered cold for the season in this latitude, vegetation being unusually 
backward. Steamers usually arrive and depart from this port several times daily. 

July 8th. — Cool pleasant day at Marquette; thermometer 62° Fahr. 

July 9th. — Cloudy and rainy day ; thermometer 63° Fahr. At this low tempera¬ 
ture it is comfortable for invalids, while the health-inspiring air tends to assist 
digestion, and causes strangers to sleep as soundly as infants. 

July lOtA. — Cool bracing air on Lake Superior; thermometer 60° Fahr. This 
low temperature has prevailed for the past five days, rendering a fire and overcoat 
almost necessary for those unacclimated to cold weather. In cool weather the 
Northern Lights often assume a brilliant aspect common to Lake Superior. 

July 1 Uh. — The sun rose on Keweenaw Bay with an unclouded brilliancy, 
which proved to be a delightful day ; thermometer 68° Fahr. at noon. This was 
one of the charming days which usually prevail during July in this latitude. 

July 1 2th. —Another fine day for the Lake Superior region, with a cloudless 
morning and a refreshing shower in the evening; thermometer 70° Fahr. 

July 1 8th. — Warm morning, with wind from the South, and a hazy atmosphere, 
with sunshine and cloud; thermometer 80° Fahr. At 4 p. m., a severe rain-storm, 
with thunder and lightning, visited Marquette, the thermometer falling to 70° Fahr. 

July 14*A. — Sunshine, cloud and rain at Marnuette; the weather assuming the 
coquettish character common to Lake Superior during the summer months, when 
flying clouds usually scud low, giving out a chilling influence. Ther. 60° to 65° F. 

July loth . — Delightful day experienced during a trip to Escanaba, Delta county, 
Michigan; thermometer 75° Fahr. At this place, 70 miles south of Marquette, 
the weather is perceptibly warmer; at the former place the mean summer tempera¬ 
ture is 6oi° Fahr., and at the latter place 62° Fahr. 

July 16/A. — The day was ushered in with a terrific thunder-storm, the rain 
pouring down in torrents, causing great damage to the railroad track and the 
streets in Marquette; thermometer 65° Fahr. 

July 17th. — Cloudy morning, with clear, warm weather at noon, the thermometer 
ranging from 70° to 80° Fahr., it being one of the hottest days of the season. 
July 18tA, thermometer 56°; July 19<A, thermometer 55°; July 20<A, 62° Fahr. 

The above is a correct statement of the weather usually experienced on Lake 
Superior during the months of July and August 
4 
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Duluth—Lake Superior. 


Table showing Daily and Monthly Mean of Barometer and Thermometer, and 
amount of Rainfall, with the prevailing direction of wind, for the month of July, 
.1873, at Duluth, Minn., N. lat. 46° 48'; W. Ion. 92° 06'. 


* 

Date. 

Mean Daily 
Barometer. 

Wind. 

Mean Daily 
Thermometer 

Rainfall, 

Inches. 

Remarks. 


1. 

29-722 

N.W. 



Cl fifty. 

2. 


N.E. 

55*7 



u 

3. 

29*657 

S.W. 

71-5 

•29 

Cloudy. 

it 

4. 

29*737 

s.w. 



Clear. 

a 

5. 


N.N.E. 

59*5 



u 

6. 


N.N.E. 

56*7 



tt 

7. 


N.E. 

587 

•29 

Cloudy. 

a 

8. 


N.E. 




u 

9. 

29-967 

N.W. 

63-7 

•21 

Cloudy. 

a 

10 . 

30*062 

N.E. 

60*5 



u 

ii. 

29957 

N.E. 

57*5 


Clfiar, 

u 

12. 

29*720 

S. 

64*2 


Cloudy, 

a 

13. 

29-717 

N. 

69-7 

1*22 

Cloudy. 

a 

14. 

29*957 

W. 

69-7 

•81 

Fair. 

u 

15. 

29*972 

N.E. 

60*5 ! 

•06 

Fair. 

u 

16. 

29*662 

N.E. 

61-0 

1*57 

Cloudy. 

a 

17. 

29595 

W. 

64-7 

•92 

Cloudy. 

u 

18. 

29-975 

N. 

62-2 

•08 

Cloudy. 

u 

19. 

30017 

N.W. 

63-2 » 

•21 

Cloudy. 

u 

20. 

30*010 

N.E. 

66*5 1 



u 

21. 

29*847 

s.w! 

73*5 * 



u 

22. 

29*808 

s.w! 

76-2 



it 

23. 

30*010 

N. 

76*7 



it 

24. . 

29-770 

N.E. 

63-5 

•11 

Cloudy. 

it 

25 . 

29*815 

N.W. 

71*2 



it 

26 . 

29*952 

N.E. 

66*5 



a 

27 . 

29*960 

N E 

63*0 



u 

28. 

29.790 

N.E. 

630 

•80 

Cloudy. 

u 

29 . 

29*885 

N.W. 

68-5 


Clear. 

u 

30 . 

29.920 

N.E. 

60-0 

•53 

Cloudy. 

it 

31. 

29-880 

N.E. 

670 

110 

Cloudy. 

Monthly mean for July . 



64.5Fr. 



Tntnl Rainfall . 
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Summer Months. 

Mean Temperature. 

Total Rain. 

June, 1872. 

July, ;■ 

59.6 Fahrenheit. 

4.46 inches. 

66.8 

<< 

5.83 “ 

August, “ 

68.1 

u 

2.84 “ 

Mean Temperature... 

...64.8 

tt 

13.13 “ 



























































PART IV. 

MINERAL REGION OF LAKE SUPERIOR. 


T HE extent and value of the Mineral Region lying on the South and North 
shores of this Inland Sea are truly astonishing, when we take into view the 
different rich deposits of iron ore, copper, and silver, as found to exist in different 
localities. 

The Iron Region is the most extensive, commencing at the Iron Mountain, 12 
miles west of Marquette, and extending south to the Menominee River and north 
to near Keweenaw Bay, while in a western direction it stretches past Michigamme 
Lake to the Penoka iron range in Wisconsin, lying soufh of the new town of 
Ashland — a total distance of about 150 miles. Other iron deposits exist in 
Northern Minnesota and in the Province of Ontario, Canada. 

As you mount up from Escanaba or Marquette, the principal outports for iron 
ore, to the table lands surrounding the Iron Mountain, 800 feet above the level 
of the Lake, you are surrounded by the richest deposit of iron ore in the world. 

The Silver Region , as yet known, is more limited. Virgin silver as well as mass 
copper abounds on the South Shore in the Northern Peninsula of Michigan, also 
in Minnesota bordering on Lake Superior; but by far the richest mines have 
recently been discovered and worked on the North Shore, or Canada side. 

Silver Islet is said to be one of the most productive mines in the world, yielding 
annually about one million dollars of the precious metal. The ore is obtained by 
blasting and being raised 100 or 200 feet from the mine, extending under the bed 
of the Lake. Other mines around Thunder Bay, and in the vicinity of Pigeon 
River, are attracting much attention. Lead also abounds on the North shore of 
Lake Superior near Black Bay and Thunder Bay. 

The newly discovered Odd Region in Canada, lying 50 or 60 miles west of Prince 
Arthur’s Landing, is supposed to be of great value, as well as the region in the 
vicinity of Vermillion Lake, in the State of Minnesota. Time alone is wanted to 
further develop this Eldorado. 

The MarqwetU , Houghton and Ontonagon Railroad, finished to Lake Michigamme, 
32 miles, thence extends to L’Anse, 32 miles farther, will branch off and follow 
the Iron Range into the State of Wisconsin, there connecting with other railroads 
now in progress of construction. Then Ash la n d will be added to the shipping 
ports of Lake Superior. 
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The Copper Region is still more extensive and scattered, including Keweenaw 
Point, running from near Copper Harbor, in a south-west direction, past Hancock 
and Houghton to Rockland, situated back of Ontonagon, thence westward past Lake 
Gogebec to the Porcupine Mountains, a distance of about one hundred miles. The 
Calumet and Hecla copper mines at the present time are the most productive. 

There are also deposits of copper in Northern Wisconsin, Minnesota and on Isle 
Royale, attached to Michigan. The Copper Region of the North Shore is equally 
extended, running from Mamainse Point, opposite White Fish Point, past St. Ignace 
and Thunder Cape to the mouth of Pigeon River, a distance of 300 or 400 miles. 

First Discovery of Iron Ore in Marquette County. 

The United States Geologist, Professor Charles T. Jackson, in his report to the 
Secretary of the Interior made in 1849, says that during his first visit to Lake 
Superior, in the summer of 1844, he obtained from a trader at Saut Ste. Marie a 
fine specimen of specular iron ore, which he had received from an Indian chief. 
He also learned, at the same time, that this chief knew of a mountain mass of ore, 
somewhere between the head of Keweenaw Bay and the head-waters of the Menom¬ 
inee River. 

It is not more than twenty-eight years since the first iron ore was taken from 
what is now known as the Jackson Mountain, and less than half a ton of it packed 
upon the backs of half breeds, and carried to the mouth of the Carp River, and 
from thence transported in canoes to the St. Mary’s River. Yet in that short in¬ 
terval the development of the iron mines in this locality has been so rapid, that 
they now contribute the ores from which is made about one-fourth of all the iron 
manufactured in the United States. About a quarter of a century ago, the district 
which now supplies the ore for upwards of one hundred and fifty furnaces, and which 
boasts of a population of not less than sixteen thousand people, was an unexplored 
wilderness, never penetrated save by the wild Indian and devoted missionary. 
Over a million tons of this ore have been shipped annually for the past few years, 
and each succeeding year is destined to increase the amount in a rapid ratio; and 
yet the Lake Superior Iron District is but in its infancy, and only needs to be fully 
developed to become the great iron centre of the North-west, and of the Union. 

The Jackson Company was organized in June, 1845, with a view to operations 
in the Copper District, and P. M. Everett, Esq., one of the original incorporators, 
came to Lake Superior the same summer, and located what is now the Jackson 
Iron Mine, under a permit from the Secretary of War. To Mr. Everett is due the 
credit of being the pioneer in the discovery and development of the Lake Superior 
Iron Mines. Others may have visited the Jackson Mountain about the same time, 
but there is no evidence that any of them discovered the existence of its hidden 
treasures. 
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The first opening in the Iron District was made by the Jackson Company in the 
fall of 1346, in the summer of which year they commenced the erection of a forge 
on Carp River, about three miles east of Negaunee. The forge was put in opera¬ 
tion in the spring of 1847, and the first ore mined at the Jackson was there manu¬ 
factured into blooms. The first blooms were sold to E. B. Ward, Esq., and from 
them was made the walking beam of the steamboat “ Ocean.” For further infor¬ 
mation, see second edition “ History of the Lake Superior Iron District.” 

Classification of the Iron Ores. 

The most valuable, so far as developed, is the specular hematite, which is a very 
pure anhydrous sesquioxide, giving a red powder, and yielding in the blast-fur¬ 
nace from 60 to 70 per cent, of metallic iron. The ore occurs both slaty and 
granular, or massive. 

The next in order of importance is the soft or brown hematite, which much re¬ 
sembles the hematite of Pennsylvania and Connecticut. This ore is generally 
found associated with the harder ores, from which many suppose it is formed by 
partial decomposition or disintegration. 

The magnetic ore of the district has thus far only been found to the west of the 
other ores—at the Washington, Edwards and Champion Mines — at which none 
of the other varieties have been found, except the specular, into which the mag¬ 
netic sometimes passes, the powder being from black to purple, then red. 

The flag ore is a slaty or schistose silicious hematite, containing rather less 
metallic iron, and of more difficult reduction than either of the varieties above 
named. 

Michigamme Iron District. 

Work has already actively commenced at the Michigamme mine, and consider¬ 
able ore shipped from it and the Spurr Mountain the present season (1873). The 
following description of this range possesses interest at this time : 

“In the fall of 1868 attention was directed to this range, and what is now known 
as the Spurr Mountain was discovered, or rather, I should say, rediscovered, on the 
north half of the south-west auarter of section twenty-four, town forty-eight, north 
of range thirty-one west. There is a large outcrop of pure magnetic ore (the 
largest I ever saw of this kind of ore) occurring in an east and west ridge one hun¬ 
dred and eighteen feet above the surface of Michigamme Lake. The direction of 
the bed is due east and west, dipping to the south at a high angle. It presents a 
thickness of thirty feet of first quality of merchantable ore, and facilities for com¬ 
mencing to mine which I have never seen surpassed. The exposure along the 
range is short, owinjjj to the covering of earth, but the magnetic attractions, which 
are very strong, continue east and west for a long distance, determining the position 
of the range with great precision. This ore is of the same character as the mag¬ 
netic ore of the Champion and Washington mines, differing only in being softer 
from the effects of the weather. A specimen collected for analysis in October, 
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1868, by breaking indiscriminately numerous fragments from all parts of the out¬ 
crop, and from the loose masses, with the view of obtaining a safe average, afforded 
Dr. C. F. Chandler, of the School of Mines, New York, the following constituents: 


Per cent. 

Oxide of iron .... 89*21 

Pure metallic iron . 64*60 

Oxygen with the iron . 24*61 

Oxide of manganese, a trace. 

Alumina . 2*67 

Lime. 0*67 

Magnesia. 0*19 

Silica. 6*28 

Phosphoric acid, a trace. 

Sulphur. ‘35 


99*37 

"The percentage of iron given, I am confident, is not above what will be ob¬ 
tained by working the ore in the furnace, if mined with ordinary care. In rich¬ 
ness it is unquestionably first class. 

“ On the north side of Spurr Mountain deposit is the well known ‘ mixed ore 9 
of the Marquette region, which is invariably found associated with the pure ores. 
It is a banded rock of pure ore and quartz (white or red), and is usually most 
abundant at the base of the formation. This material is seen in great abundance 
at all the old mines, the best exposure being at the Cleveland Knob, where there 
is a small mountain of ‘ mixed ore’ with pure ore flanking it on either side. Still 
farther north, and therefore geologically below the Spurr Mountain deposit (for the 
whole series dips south), is a thick bed of greenstone or diorite, being the same 
rock which underlies all the workable deposits of hard ore in the Marquette region, 
and which is conspicuous at the Lake Superior, Jackson and Champion mines. 
At the Spurr Mountain this greenstone rises into a bold ridge, which cAn be traced 
for miles east and west, always on the north side of and parallel with the iron 
belt. Passing to the south, hence hanging wall side of the deposit, we find the 
same quartzite overlying the ore which is found at all the old mines, and which is 
so conspicuous at the New York and Cleveland, where it dips to the south just as 
at the Spurr Mountain. The perpendicular distance from the underlying green¬ 
stone to the overlying quartzite, which would represent the thickness of the entire 
iron formation, is two hundred feet, as near as can be made out; which is made up 
of pure ore, ‘ mixed ore/ and, usually, in part of a magnesian schist, such as occurs 
in abundance at the west end of the Champion mine, as well as at the older 
mines.” 

Penoka Iron Range in Ashland Connty, Wisconsin. 

A late writer says: — "I have had examined a large number of iron denosits in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Mississippi, Kansas and Iowa. We found large nods of 
specular, hematite and other valuable ores. But in all our investigations we found 
no beds of ore so good as the Penoka Range. 

“ I sent one good geologist, one chemist and three axe-men, who spent two weeks 
in tracing and examining that range. The result of the expedition was entirely 
satisfactory. There is an unlimited supply of fine magnetic ore, the surface speci- 
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mens of which closely resemble the first Swedish ores, from which the best and 
finest steel is made. The analysis gives from fifty to seventy-five per cent of iron. 

u It is my opinion that the ore from this range will be highly valuable for mix¬ 
ing with the specular ores of Marquette. 

“ I am very anxious to have these ores brought to market, as I can use with ad¬ 
vantage several thousand tons annually. 

“ I hope you may induce capitalists to take hold of this most valuable deposit 
and develop it for the good of this country. The Range is not less than twelve 
miles long, and will yield ore enough to span the world with railroads. I have 
had analysis made of a fine specimen of Swedish ore, and the ore of your Range 
is richer than the Swedish by about 10 per cent. There is no doubt but your ore 
will make as good cutting steel as any made in the world. 

“Respectfully yours, E. B. W.” 

Extent of the X>ake Superior Iron Mines. 

Since the opening of the Jackson Mine in 1846, developments have gradually 
extended westward toward Lake Michigamme, about 20 miles west of Negaunee. 
On all sides of Lake Michigamme — north, south and west— and on the Menom¬ 
inee River, southward, immense deposits have been discovered, compared to which 
the famous “ Iron Mountain ” of Missouri sinks into insignificance. 

The Future Iron Centre. 

“The manufacture of iron, or the proper place for its manufacture, in order to 
enable this country to hold its place among nations, in view of the threatened re¬ 
duction of the tariff, leads the Mining Journal to consider what most vitally concerns 
our own home interests. Our main interests are in iron, — in the hills, in the 
mined ores, and in the products of iron. Without it, we are of small account; 
with it, and with the care taken of it that the situation demands and makes impera¬ 
tive, we are peer of all. We of the Lake Superior Iron District have the iron ore, 
and the fuel in juxtaposition to convert it into merchantable forms, and the manu¬ 
facturing as well as tlie mining must hereafter be done in this part of the country. 
In the matter of the fuel we have only to say that our forests of hard wood have 
hardly been touched, and peat beds, in embryo, promise everything asked of them 
for the future ; and when it becomes necessary, in the course of the next decade, to 
make the balance of lake freights heavier from the East than to the West, we can 
load the lake crafts with coal to smelt our ores at home. 

“At present, by far the greater portion of our iron ore is shipped to the furnaces of 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, This ore is loaded with a percentage of from 35 to 40 per 
cent of waste material, on which the same freight must be paid as on the metallic 
iron. From these furnaces and rolling-mills the manufactured iron is shipped to its 
various markets, some of it being returned to the place from which it started in the 
raw state, and the only reason given for not manufacturing our own iron, is the 
want of fuel and our inability to procure it We will reverse the proposition. 
Suppose that Ohio and Pennsylvania furnaces were obliged to depend upon their 
own home supplies for ore ? That they have enough of it is true; that the quality 
is not good enough to make merchantable iron is equally true. Depending upon 
the Lake Superior district for their supply of ores to mix with their own in order 
to bring their iron to a grade which would command a sale in an open market, 
they are obliged to pay double freight on the raw material. It would not matter 
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so much with the furnaces iu Ohio and Pennsylvania at the present time, if they 
were only shutting down temporarily. The outlook for them is not a good one, 
i. e. for the future exclusive control of the iron trade of the country. Our rail¬ 
road communications now opening will give us, when completed, an equal chance 
for the ^reat Western markets. We can ship to the seaboard during the season of 
navigation at nearly as low rates as the Pittsburgh manufacturers — and that 
Marquette county will ultimately become the grand iron manufacturing centre 
of the United States, is a question that admits of scarcely a doubt.” 


Iron Mining Companies, 


Situated in the Counties of Marquette, Houghton and Menominee. 


Name. 


Kind or Obk. 


T. N. B.W 


Location. 


Ada. 

Albion *. 

Allen f. 

American X . 

Bagaley f. 

Barnum f. 

Berea ! . 

Breitling. 

Breen and Ingalls f 

Buckeye.. 

Burt. 

Calhoun and Spurr 

Canon . 

Carr f. 

Cascadef. 

Champion *. 

Chippewa. 

Cleveland *f. 

Edwards*. 

Emma! . 

Empire . 

Everett*. 

Excelsior f. 

Fall RiverJ. 

Fosterf. 

Franklin *. 

Goodrich !. 

Grand Central! ... 

Green Bay!. 

Gribben!. 

Harlow *. 

Harney J . 


Hematite 


Hematite 


47 

47 

47 


Hard Hematite 


47 

47 


Hematite 

Hematite 


Granular and Hematite . 

Magnetic and Specular. 

Magnetic and Specular. 

Red Specular and Granular 

Magnetic and Specular. 

Hard Hematite. 


39 

39 

48 

47 

47 

47 

47 

47 

47 

47 

47 

47 

48 


Hematite 


Hard and Soft Hematite ... 

Hematite. 

Red Specular. 


47 

47 

47 

47 


26 

27 

26 


26 

27 

29 

28 

30 

26 

30 

26 

30 

29 

30 

27 

28 
26 
30 


27 

26 

26 

26 


Negaunee. 

Stoneville. 

Negaunee. 

Michigamme. 

Negaunee. 

Ishpeming. 

Michigamme. 

Menominee co. 

Champion. 

Negaunee. 

a 


u 


Champion. 

Humboldt. 

Ishpeming. 

Humboldt. 

Negaunee. 

Humboldt. 

Ishpeming. 

L’Anse. 

Negaunee. 

k 

Stoneville. 

Negaunee. 

44 

44 

Marquette. 

Michigamme. 


• Shipped from Marquette. f Shipped from Escanaba, Delta co. 

X Shipped from L’Anse, Houghton co. 
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Iron Mining Companies.— (Continued.) 


Name. ' 

Kind op Ore. 

T.N. 

R.W 

Location. 

Himrod*. 

Hematite. 

47 

26 

Negaunee. 

Horne. 


47 

26 

Howell Hoppock f 


47 

27 

Ishpeming. 

Hungerford. 


47 

29 

Hussey. 

Hard Hematite. 

... 

... 

Negaunee. 

Iron Cliffef. 

Hematite. 

... 

... 

u 

Iron King J. 


... 


Michigamme. 

Iron Mountain. 


47 

27 

Ishpeming. 

Jackson f. 

Granular and Hematite. 

47 

27 

Negaunee. 

u 

Keystone *. 


47 

29 

Champion. 

Kloman *. 


46 

29 

Humboldt. 

Lake Angeline*f.. 

Hematite and Specular. 

47 

26 

Ishpeming. 

Lake Superior* ... 

Soft Hematite and Specular 

47 

27 

it 

McComber * f. 

Soft Hematite. 

47 

26 

Negaunee. 

Magnetic. 

Black Magnetic. 

47 

30 

Ishpeming. 

Marquette *. 

Mather. 

Red Specular. 

47 

27 

Negaunee. 

u 

Michigan! me J. 

Magnetic. 

48 

30 

Michigamme. 

Michigan. 

47 

28 

Clarksburgh. 

Negaunee . 

Hard Hematite. 

47 

26 

Negaunee. 

New England . 

Hematite and Specular . 

47 

27 

Ishpeming. 

New York f . 

Hard Specular . 

47 

27 

u 

Parsons. 

... 

... 


Pendill. 


... 

... 

a 

Pioneer. 

Pittsburgh and L. 


47 

27 

Negaunee. 

Superior f. 


47 

26 

u 

Quartz .-. 


... 

... 


Quinesaik . 


40 

30 

Menominee co. 

Red Chalk f . 


... 

... 

Negaunee. 

Republic * . 

Magnetic and Specular . 

46 

29 

Humboldt. 

Riverside . 

47 

30 


Rolling Millf . 

Hematite . 

47 

26 

Negaunee. 

Rowland f . 


47 

26 

« 

Saginaw f . 

Red Specular . 

47 

27 

Stoneville. 

Sheldon . 

48 

31 


Shenango * . 


47 

27 

Ishpeming. 

Smith f . 

Specular and Hematite . 

45 

25 

Forsyth. 

Spurr Mountain J .. 

Stewart X ... 

Tavlor J .. 

Magnetic. 

48 

31 

Michigamme. 


48 

31 

L’Anse, Houghton co. 

it it 

Teal Lake. 


48 

26 


Washington*. 

Magnetic and Specular. 

47 

29 

Humboldt 

Winthrop* f. 

L _ 

Hard Ore .. 

47 

27 

Ishpeming. 

















































































SAILING ON THE GREAT LAKES. 


Iron Product for the Year 1873. 


Lake Superior... 
New York. 


Champion. 


Lake Angeline... 


Spurr. 

Michigann 

Keystone.. 


Gross 

Tons. 

Value. 

MIKES. 

Gross 

Tons. 

Value. 

113,892 

$797,246 

Rowland. 

1,405 

$9,832 

132^082 

924^576 

Himrod. 

2,074 

14,519 

170,988 

1,196,918 

Marquette. 

2,148 

15,036 

70,882 

490,176 

Shenango. 

8,658 

60,608 

105,453 

738,170 

Albion... 

1,189 

8,320 

72,783 

509,478 

Carr. 

1,656 

11,592 

38,015 

266,103 

Bagaley. 

1,276 

8,935 

21,005 

147,457 

Howell Hoppock. 

1,240 

8,678 

20,507 

143,551 

Emma. 

7,138 

49,964 

48,077 

336,536 

Smith... 

9,329 

65,302 

27,372 

191,605 

Grand Central.... 

6,630 

46,407 

43,934 

307,535 

Gribben . 

4,518 

31,623 

21,498 

150,490 

Goodrich . 

3,258 

22,808 

31,730 

222,111 

Home. 

1,090 

7,636 

31,934 

223,536 

Green Bay . 

950 

6,649 

28,966 

202,765 

New England. 

181 

1,268 

10,426 

72,984 

Allen. 

510 

3,570 

38,970 

272,788 

Iron Mountain... 

113 

789 

33,547 

234,826 

Hungerford. 

145 

1,016 

37,139 

259,978 

Magnetic.. 

79 

* 

551 

11,319 

3,212 

79,235 

22,484 

Total. 

1,167,379 

$8,171,652 


Furnaces. 

The following Table shows the aggregate production of the several Furnaces in 
the Marquette District for 1873, with the value of the Iron ($45) at furnace: 


Pioneer. 7,098 $319,410 

Collins. 2,000 90,000 

Michigan. 4,467 201,015 

Greenwood. 4,416 198,710 

Bancroft. 4,100 184,500 

Morgan. 6,324 184,580 

Champion. 3,949 177,705 

Deer Lake. 3,447 155,115 

Fayette, Delta Co... 10,696 481,320 

Bay. 8,760 394,200 


Munising, School- 


Beecher. 

Beecher (Muck bar) 
Lake Superior (peat 
furnace).. 


Gross 

Tons. 

Value. 

2,237 

$100,665 

7,800 

351,000 

710 

31,950 

428 

25,680 

500 

21,500 

2,175 

97,875 

2,500 

108,000 

71,507 j 

$3,224,235 


Total 
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Total Amount and Value of Iron Produced. 



Tons, 
Iron Ore. 

Tons, 
Pig Iron. 

i 

Value. | 


Tons, 
Iron Ore. 

Tons, 
Pig Iron. 

Value. 

1856 . 

1857 . 

1858 . 

1859 . 

1860 . 

1801. 

1862. 

1863. 

1 ttCJ. 

7,000 

21,000 

31,035 

65,679 

116,908 

1 45,430 

115,721 
185,257 
235,123 
196,256 

1,629 

7,258 

5,660 

7,970 

8,590 

9,813 

13,832 

12,283 

$28,000 
60,000 
249,202 
575,529 
736,496 
, 419,501 

984,977 
! 1,416,935 

1,867,215 
1,590,430 

1866. 

1867 . 

1868 . 

1869 . 

1870 . 

1871 . 

1872 . 

1873 . 

Total... 

296,972 

466,076 

507,813 

633,238 

856,471 

813,379 

952,055 

1,167,379 

18,437 
30,911 
38,246 
39,003 
49,298 
51,225 
5/ ,595 
71,507 

$2,405,960 

3,475,820 

3,992,413 

4,908,435 

6,300,170 

6,115,895 

9,188,055 

11,395,887 

100*4. 

1865. 

6,712,792 

423.257 

$55,770,920 


Shipment of Iron Ore, 1873. 

The following is the shipment of Iron Ore and Pig Iron from the ports of Esca- 
naba, Marquette, and L’Anse: 


MARQUETTE. 

Iron ore. 526,264 tons. 

Pig Iron . 25,997 “ 

Total Iron ore and Pig Iron. 552,261 “ 

ESCANABA. 

Iron ore. 479,714 “ 

Pig Iron. 9,248 “ 


Total Iron ore and Pig Iron.488,900 


I/ANSE. 

Total Iron ore. 60,899 tons. 


Total shipments from the three ports 
for 1873: 

Iron ore. 1,066,877 tons. 

Pig Iron. 35,245 “ 

Total.1,102,122 “ 


Copper Mines of Lake Superior. 

During the past thirty years the Copper Region of Lake Superior has attracted 
the attention of capitalists and scientific minds — year by year increasing in interest 
and value, while building up mining villages and causing improvements of a dura¬ 
ble character. Keweenaw Point, in an extended view, runs southward from Lake 
Superior, embracing the counties of Keweenaw, Houghton and Ontonagon, — these 
counties comprise the Copper Districts. The product of pure copper during the 
year 1873 exceeded any previous year since the mines were opened. 

Upwards of one hundred mining companies have been formed during the above 
period, but only about thirty are now worked to profit, while upwards of seventy 
openings are for the most part lying idle. The Cliff', Quincy and Minnesota mines 
formerly proved very rich in copper, but of late the Calumet and Hecla have far 
exceeded all other mines in this region. 
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Statement of Copper (Mineral) 
Product from 1845 to 1873. 


Approximate Statement of Ingot 
Copper Produced and its Value. 


Tons. 

1845 to 1854. 7,64*2 

1854 to 1858. 11,312 

1858 to 1859. 4,100 

1859 . 4,200 

1860 . 6,000 

1861 . 7,500 

1862 . 9,962 

1863 . 8,548 

1864 . 8,472 

1865 . 10,791 

1866 . 10,376 

1867 . 11,735 

1868 . 13,049 

1869 . 15,288 

1870 . 16,183 

1871 . 16,071 

1872 . 15,166 

1873 . 18,638 


Total. 195,033 


1845 to 1858... 

Tons. 

.. 13,955 

Value. 

$9,000,500 

1858. 

. 3,500 

1,886,000 

1859. 

. 3,500 

1,890,000 

1860. 

. 4,800 

2,610,000 

1861. 

. 6,000 

3,337,500 

1862. 

. 8,000 

3,402,000 

1863. 

. 6,500 

4,420,000 

1864. 

. 6,500 

6,110,000 

1865. 

. 7,000 

5,145,000 

1866 . 

. 7,000 

4,760,000 

1867 . 

. 8,200 

4,140,000 

1868 . 

. 9,985 

4,592,000 

1869 . 

. 12,200 

5,368,000 

1870 . 

. 12,946 

5,696,240 

1871 . 

. 12,857 

6,171,360 

1872 . 

. 12,132 

7,774,720 

1873 . 

. 14,910 

8,200,500 

Total . 

.. 149,985 

$84,503,820 


Copper Product for the Year 1873. 


PORTAGE LAKE DISTRICT. 


Calumet and Hccla... 

Tons. 

11,551 

Lbs. 

1,938 

Quincy. 

1,600 

180 

Franklin and Pewabic 

671 

1,673 

Atlantic . 

464 

701 

Houghton .... 

285 


Schoolcraft. 

270 

1,520 

Isle Royal e. 

143 

1,417 

Sumner. 

77 

Concord . 

84 

300 

Albany and Boston ... 

50 


Quincy Tribute, Can... 

25 

635 

Mesnard. . 

5 

1,587 

Total . 

15,229 

1,951 

KEWEENAW DISTRICT. 

Central . 1.031 

1,983 

Copper Falls............ 

834 

927 

Phoenix . 

350 


Cliff. 

326 

137 

Delaware. 

209 

500 

St. Clair. 

55 

742 

American . 

24 

380 



Tons. 

Lbs. 

Amygdaloid. 

19 

303 

Petherick. 

10 

34 

Total. 

2,860 

1,006 

ONTONAGON DISTRICT. 


Rid^e. 

150 

113 

National. 

131 

318 

Minnesota. 

103 

1.700 

Bohemian. 

50 

500 

Flint Steel. 

45 

1,356 

Knowlton. 

39 

1,864 

Rockland. 

16 

460 

Mass. 

6 

868 

Adventure.. 

3 

1,238 

Fremont. 


700 

Total. 

547 

1,117 

RECAPITULATION, 1873. 


Portage Lake District 

15,229 

1,951 

Keweenaw Point “ 

2,860 

1,006 

Ontonagon District... 

547 

1,117 

Grand Total. 

18,636 

4,074 
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Silver Mining Companies, 


In Ontonagon 

Argentine, Township, 51 N., 41 W. 
Hancock. 

Iron Kiver. 

Mammoth. 

Ontonagon, Township, 51 N., 41 W. 


County, Michigan. 

Ontonagon and Lake Superior. 
Porcupine. 

Scranton. 

South Shore. 

Superior, Township, 51 N., 42 W., Sec. 24. 


The above new Silver Mines are located near Iron River, which empties into 
Lake Superior east of the Porcupine Mountain. They are supposed to be rich in 
silver and very extensive. Some of the ore assayed has yielded over $1,500 coin 
value per ton of 2,000 pounds. 


Silver Mining on Lake Superior — North Shore. 

BY PETER M’KELLAR. 

“ The Thunder Bay District occupies the portion of Canada bordering on Lake 
Superior, north of the United States boundary. It is mountainous in character, witli 
bold cliffs rising from 300 to 1,400 feet above the lake and valleys. The valleys 
are numerous and generally fertile, some being of considerable extent, such as that 
of the Kaministiqiua River, so that it is capable of supporting a much larger agri¬ 
cultural population than the people in general have any idea of. The many low 
and lofty islands, strewn along the coast and in the bays, render the scenery pic¬ 
turesque and beautiful. 

“ The geological formations of this section are: — The Laurentian, Huronian, 
and the Upper Copper Rocks, named and described by Sir Win. Logan (see his 
Geology of Canada), afterwards described by others, and especially by Professors 
R. Bell and E. J. Chapman. The Laurentian and Huronian are the crystalline 
or azoic rocks, and the Upper Copper Rocks are supposed to be the equivalent of 
a part of the lower Silurian, and are divided into two divisions — the Upper and-— 
the Lower beds. The Laurentian occupy the Height of Land principally, touching 
the lake shore in but few places within this district. It consists of granite, gneiss, 
syenite, and micaceous schists, almost entirely. Its veins of quartz and spar carry 
copper and iron pyrites, also galena and zinc blende occasionally, but from my ex¬ 
perience I am not favorably impressed in regard to its metalliferous qualifications. 

“The Huronian series lay generally between the Silurian and Laurentian, 
striking occasionally in a north-easterly direction, in a broad belt or trough^ back 
toward the Height of Land into the Laurentian. The principal area occupied by 
these belts stretches westward from Thunder Bay through Shebandowan Lake, 
thence on to the American boundary. It consists of greenish and greenish-gray 
strata, with a dip nearly vertical. The principal portions have a slaty structure, 
consisting of chloritic, argillaceous, talcose, silicious, dioritic, and fine grain mica¬ 
ceous slates, with interstratified beds of massive diorite. It is from these slates we 
are rpsiilbi in mining. It is o nly three years since the first silver 

min e (3 A j^or any other mine (except the little Pic Iron), was discovered in the 
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Huronian, in this section. The following summer, the Jackfish Lake Gold and 
Silver Mine was discovered in the same series, lying nearly 100 miles to the west 
of 3 A. 

<r Next in ascending order is the lower beds of the Upper Copper Rocks. They 
occupy the coast and islands, with the exception of a little piece in Thunder Bay. 
where the older rocks come in from the east side of this bay westward beyond 
the American boundary, showing also at a few points farther east, underlying 
the Upper Beds. They consist of layers of chert, dolomite, and iro n ore , the latter 
being near the base, with thick beds of clay, slate, and gray argillaceous sandstone 
shales, interstratified with beds of columnar trap. The intersecting veins carry 
silver, galena, zinc blende, and copper and iron pyrites, and other metals in small 
quantities. Until the discovery of the silver and gold lodes above referred to in 
the Huronian series, these sjates were considered the silver bearing formation of 
the country. The Silver Islet, Thunder Bay, Shuniah (now the Duncan), Silver 
Harbor, Prince’s Bay, Spar Island, Jarvis Island, MeRelfar’s Tshtndp Lambert’s 
Island, Thompson Island, McKenzie. Trowbridge, 3 B, and McKeltar’s Point veins 
are all silver bearing, and intersect these slates, most of them beings undeveloped. 

“The upper beds of the copper rocks occupy the principal part of the coast^artd 
almost all the islands from Thunder Bay to the east end of Nepigon Bay. They 
consist of sandstones, conglomerates, indurated marls, and some interstratified 
soapstone, crowned by an immense thickness of trappean beds, most of which are 
aravgdaloidal in character. The quartz and spar veins which traverse the sedi¬ 
mentary or lower portion, hold galena, copper ores, and zinc blende in very con¬ 
siderable quantities, also gold and silver, as shown by Professor Chapman in his 
Report of the Black Bay Lode, now the North Shore Mine. The Silver Lake, 
Cariboo, and the above, are the principal lodes known in these strata. The above 
trappean beds are the famous native copper-bearing rocks of the South Shore and 
Isle Royalc. At the former place the workable lodes which conform with the strata 
dip at a high angle, and are wonderfully rich. On our side these rooks dip at 
low angles, and, as far as I can understand, all the explorations and work for native 
copper were made on the intersecting veins instead of the bedded or conformable 
ones. It may be that the difference of dip may have something to do with their 
richness, it being generally considered that strata with a high dip are more favor¬ 
able for mineral veins than those with a low dip. However, since the discovery 
of silver in Thunder Bay, little or no attention has been paid to these copper 
rocks by the explorer, so that there is no knowing what they may turn out yet. 

u Native copper with associated nuggets of silver is the principal metal found 
in these rocks, but occasionally the sulphurets and other ores are met with in smaL 
quantities. The veins, in passing through them into the sandstone, seem to drop 
the native copper, it being replaced by the sulphurets. Many years ago the Mon¬ 
treal Company and others spent a considerable sum of money mining in these 
rocks without success; but that is of little importance, as there was ten times more 
spent in the South Shore before the mines proved productive. 

“In the winter of 1867 and 1868, the (government placed an annual tax of 
two cents per acre on all the patented land on Lake Superior, which worked 
much good, as parties holding much land, and having to pay such heavy tax, set 
to work to explore and find out its value. The result was the discovery of silver 
in the Jarvis Island and in the far-famed Silver Islet, which in all probability 
would still be unknown, and for years to come in the hands of the Montreal 
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Mining Company, as it had been for many years previous. In the spring of 1868, 
this Company secured the valuable services of the well known Mr. Thomas^- 
Macfarlane, with a party of men, to examine and report on their lands on Lake 
Superior. His first explorations were made on the J arvis location^ situated about 
22 miles to the south of Fort William, on which he discovered silver in a large 
lode of heavy and calcareous spars ana quartz, on the Island of the same name, 
which lies one and a half miles off the shore. The Island is about twenty chains 
wide where the vein crosses^ a considerable portion being deeply covered~ wilTv 
earth. The vein is well defined, eight to ten feet wide, with a dip of about fifty 
degrees to the east-north-east. The silver shows in leaves generally, but also in 
strings and small nuggets, through the spar, and the black carbonaceous zinc- 
blende matter. Mr. Macfarlane sunk a shaft about twelve feet deep in the sum¬ 
mer of 1869, taking out some fine silver ore. Again in 1870 he followed it down 
some twenty feet more, taking out a considerable quantity of ore. 

u This location passed into the hands of the Ontario Mineral Land Company ^ 
about the 1st of September, 1870, along with the Silver Islet and all the other lands ^ 
owned by the Montreal Mining Company on Lake Superior. This Company, in 
June and July of 1871, employed a small party mining on this lode for a month 
or two, when they sold it for §150,000 to Messrs. R. F. McEwen of London, and 
Sim on Mandleb aum of Detroit. Since then the mine has been worked with con- 
si (fCHndtTenergy. The first shaft has been sunk about 100 feet, and two others 
about 70 feet each, the first 30 to 40 feet being an alluvial deposit. The ten fathom 
level was being driven to connect Nos. 1 and 2 shafts when I was there last winter, 
and I presume it is through before this. They drove a winze down below this level 
35 to 40 feet, in which they found a rib of ore resting against the hanging wall. 

It increased from an inch or so to over a foot in thickness in the 35 feet. The ore 
consists of spar charged with argentiferous zinc blende. I heard it assayed from 
$100 to over $200 per ton. I have no doubt, when followed, it will be found very 
rich in silver in places. The vein is found to be very large, well defined, and 
regular. Very little silver was found in driving the drift save the indication — it 
being seen as a sulphuret coating the blende. They commenced in the fall, sloping 
away the ground next No. 1 shaft, and according to the reports they are taking out 
rich ore. I saw a specimen from it before leaving Fort William in the fall, which 
was charged with both the glance and native silver. Captain Plummer informed 
me that he had broken fine specimens of silver out of the lode under the water, on 
the west side of the island. The true fissure character of the lode is quite evident 
by its appearance. Again, it intersects the immense diorite dyke of Silver Island, 
so that there will be no danger of its giving out, or losing its character by sinking. 

A number of good, substantial houses were erected In the fall of 1872, and every¬ 
thing is in good working order, with a force of 20 to 30 men at work. On the 
whole, it may be considered a mine of much promise, although it has turned outc-- 
but little silver for the work done. It seems to belong to the same class of veins 
as that of the Silver Islet, which has been proven to a depth of 300 feet already, 
and shown to carry the precious metal in such large quantities. They bear in the 
same direction, carry the same minerals and metals, and intersect the same forma¬ 
tion, with the comparison of size being in. favor of the former. Even at Silver 
Islet a good deal of work has been done where it shows very little silver. 

“ A month or so after the discovery of the Jarvis, Mr. Macfarlane turned his 
attention to the Wood’s Location, which lies a few miles to the east of Thunder 
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Cape. During his examination, he discovered the Silver Islet Lode, the silver 
being first noticed by one of the party named Morgan. The Islet was about 75 
feet long, rising 6 to 8 feet above the Lake, and lying about half a mile from the 
main shore. The vein crosses the Islet in two branches, about 20 feet apart, each 
4 to 6 feet wide, bearing about N.N/YV. and S.S.E., with a dip nearly vertical. 
The veinstone consists of calcareous or bitter spar, of a reddish-white color, with 
some quartz, etc. The rich streak of ore consists of spar, fine-grain galena, and 
occasionally zinc blende. Through the whole, especially the galena, the native 
silver is more or less thickly disseminated in fine strings, etc., the sulphuret of 
silver being occasionally present, also small quantities of nickel and cobalt. This 
streak is 2 or 3 inches wide generally, but in places it spreads out to a foot or 
more. It becomes poor ana disappears in places, and again comes in; and in 
sinking, in some of the layers between two Boors it is found to be rich, and in 
others poor. These floors, if I remember rightly, dip at a low angle to the north, 
and are generally 2 or 3 feet apart: The west branch, or vein that showed the 
most silver at surface, is the one upon which the work is being carried on. It 
crossed at the west end of the island, being almost entirely covered by water, 
though shallow, for 50 feet or more along the lode, so that the men had to work in 
the water in taking out the ore. The Islet lies on the above-mentioned dyke of 
diorite (Macfarlane’s band), which is rather coarse in texture away from the 
walls. A portion running along the middle shows a reddish or brown appearance, 
owing to the color of the feldspar, the rest being greenish-gray in color, with white 
or greenish-white feldspar, ana dark-green hornblende, etc. It differs in appear¬ 
ance from any of the numerous trap dykes I have seen in the country, and is very 
wide. Here it intersects the slightly inclined bluish or greenish-gray shales, which 
seem to occupy a position near the summit of the lower beds of the Upper Copper 
Rocks. 

“They succeeded in taking out several hundred weights of the ore, which Mr. 
Macfarlane brought with him to Montreal in the fall, and had it thoroughly tested, 
various grades yielding from $1,000 to over $3,000 per ton. They built a house 
or two on the main land, and one on the Islet, and left a party of seven or eight 
men to mine and take out timber for crib work, during the winter. They com¬ 
menced to sink a shaft on the dry part of the Islet, in the country rock, with the * 
intention of intersecting the lode at the depth of 30 feet, where the water would 
not trouble them. By the time they had got down about 18 feet, a heavy storm 
came and filled it up, piling the ice high above it, knocking the floor of the 
boarding-house through, and nearly carrying the whole thing away, leaving the 
men in great danger. That put a stop to that work; but some time in February 
or March the shallow water had frozen solid to the rock, and the miners cut through 
it, and succeeded in taking out, according to their own estimates, about $25,000 
worth of ore in about a week, when a storm broke it up again. Mr. Macfarlane 
was in Montreal during the winter, and made an estimate of the amount necessary 
to place the mine on a safe footing for carrying on the works, and, as I understood, 
asked the Company for $50,000 to do it; but they refused, although the evidences 
of its richness were so strong. No doubt they had the opinion of some pretended 
mining men who had been in the country, which was to the effect that all these 
veins would ‘play out* in sinking 30 feet People will not be deceived any more 
by such a theory, as time has shown its simplicity. The men continued doing 
what little they could on the Islet on calm days, and taking out timber, etc., untu 
the mine was sold in September following. 
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u In the winter and spring of1870, Mr. Macfarlane entered into negotiations with 
American capitalists for the sale of Silver Islet, with the consent of the Company; 
and Captain Wm, B. Frue, of Portage Lake, south shore of Lake Superior, a person 
of long experience in mining, went with Mr. Macfarlane, on the opening of navi¬ 
gation, to see it. He was so favorably impressed with its appearance that he and 
Mr. A. H. Sibley, the above-mentioned capitalists, became very sanguine, but were 
in danger, for some time, of being thrown to one side altogether, as the Montreal 
Company had entered into an agreement with an English Company for all their 
lands on Lakes Huron and Superior, including Silver Islet However, the Eng¬ 
lish and American Companies came to an understanding of being equally interested 
in capying out the agreement; but when the first day of payment arrived, the 
English Company backed out, and the Americans stepped in and took the whole, 
paying $50,000 in gold on the 1st of September, 1870, the rest in three instalments, 
making in all $125,000, the amount of the purchase.” 

Included in said contract is an oblong tract, about five miles in length coast¬ 
wise, and two miles in width, with the adjacent islands (including Silver Islet), 
containing sixty-four hundred acres, designated and known as the 11 Wood’s Lo¬ 
cation.” It is situated five miles easterly from Thunder Cape, and twenty miles 
northerly from the eastern end of Isle Itoyale, in the Province of Ontario, Can. 
A corporation was formed, styled the “Silver Islet Mining Company of Lake Supe¬ 
rior,” with a capital stock of $2,000,000, divided into 20,000 shares, of $100 each. 

“ Immediately on closing the bargain, Mr. Sibley telegraphed from Montreal to 
Captain Frue, at Houghton, Michigan, who chartered a steamer to transport some 
thirty men, with the necessary supplies, and heavy timber, for a breakwater, to 
Silver Islet. Arriving safely, ne immediately commenced building the cofler-dam, 
etc., and by the beginning of October they were enabled to commence mining. 
Again the works were interrupted for a week or so. in the first part of November, 
by a storm, which carried away part of the cofler-aam. After all the difficulties 
they had to contend with, they nad shipped over $90,000 by the close of navi¬ 
gation. They continued mining, with few*interruptions, until a severe storm in 
the first part of March had carried away nearly half the crib-work, filling the 
mine with water and ice. The works were again restored, and mining re-com¬ 
menced some time in May (1871) following. 

u The mine had to be worked entirely from one surface opening or shaft, which 
was a great disadvantage, as but few miners could be employed for a long time. 
The shaft was built of timber, and made water-tight from the solid rock to the 
height of 15 to 20 feet above the water, so that the water could not get into the 
mine, even if it should get over the crib-work. From this opening the mine was 
continually enlarging by sinking and by driving along each way on the lode, taking 
care to leave a strong backing to prevent the Lake from breaking in. By the time 
they had got down some 80 or 100 feet, they had gained distance enough on each 
side to sink winzes, which would be connected at certain distances, or at each level, 
by galleries to the main shaft, which was then closed in all the way up. This 
would purify the air by causing a circulation, and allow them to employ more 
miners to aavantage than they could do when it was all one open cut. On this 
principle the works have been expanding lengthways on the lode and in depth, 
and now they are down over 300 feet below the surface of Lake Superior. 'When 
I passed there last fall they had cut a strong vein of water, which at first threatened 
to fill up the mine; but when they got the new engine to work, as I was told, it was 
5 
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able to keep the water down; but a larger pump is required, which they sent for, 
but it was frozen in on the south shore, and they will have to wait until navigation 
opens. However, they are able to carry on the mining in the other parts of the 
mine, and I see by the last letters from there that it is looking as well as ever. In 
the winter of 1871 they drove a cross-cut some 30 feet to cut the east vein, which 
they said was large, and looked very well, but it made too much water, so they 
had to close it up. At surface, improvements have been continually going on. 
They have enlarged the area of the Islet from less than a sixth of an acre to more 
than two acres, and built 10 or 12 good buildings on it. On the main shore they 
have built extensive docks, a large store, church, school-house, and about 40 dwell¬ 
ing-houses. I suppose the whole population is over 300, there being on an aver¬ 
age about 130 laborers employed on the location. 

“ I have no doubt the value of the product of this mine is greater, for the amount 
of ground opened, than that of any other mine, although the annual product of 
some mines is much greater, owing to its peculiar situation. In 1870 the product 
was 172,825 pounds—value of same, $105,328, which gave an average of about 61 
cents per pound, or $1,218 per ton of 2,000 pounds. In 1871 the product was 
969,454 pounds—value of same, $645,397, at a rate of 66J cents per pound, or 
$1,330 per ton; showing an average yield of a ton and a half per day. 

“ By excluding all expenditure not properly belonging to the Silver Islet Lo¬ 
cation, such as the price paid for the seventeen locations, the taxes, and the expenses 
of the explorations on the other location, and the law fees relating to the title, etc., 
we have a total expenditure of about $430,000 for 1870, 1871, and 1872, while the 

P roduct of the mine equals $797,448 for 1870 and 1871. Why the product for 
872, which we know was very large, is excluded from the report, is more than I 
can tell, unless it was for the purpose of keeping down the reputation of the mine, 
so that those parties who were trying to break their title would not be so sanguine. 
Since the date of the above report we know that the mine has been continually 
turning out rich ore, and paying dividends to the shareholders, besides expending 
large sums in permanent improvements. 

“Had this mine been on the main land, and worked under favorable or ordinary 
circumstances, what a rich mine it would be. Even where it is, with all its dis¬ 
advantages, it is producing largely, and has been a very profitable mine to the 
stockholders, and no doubt further developments will show many such mines in 
this extensive metalliferous section.” 

The product from Silver Islet Mine for 1870-71-72 and 73, no doubt exceeds 
$2,000,000, although the exact amount is unknown to the public. 


Silver Mining Companies, North Shore, Lake Superior. 

Located on Thunder Island Bay and its Vicinity. 


Name. Name. 

Algoma, Spar Island, 

Cornish, Silver Harbor, or 

Howland, Seek, 

International, Silver Islet, 

Jarvis Island, Thompson’s Island, 

Mcl^.ellar’s Island, Thunder Bay, 
Ontario, Trowbridge, 

Prince’s Bay, 3 A Mine, 

Shuniah, 3 B Mine. 


The extent and richness of the Thun¬ 
der Bay Silver District is as yet but 
partially known, although several sil¬ 
ver mines are being worked. It is 
supposed that the Mineral Region ex¬ 
tends westward to Lake Shebandow- 
en, a distance of about one hundred 
miles. 



GRAND PLEASURE EXCURSION 

FROM NEW YORK TO LAKE SUPERIOR & ST. PAUL, 

via NIAGARA FALLS. 


STOPPING PLACES. MILES 

i YORK, to ALBANY, 

{Railroad or Steamer,) . 145 

Albany to Rochester, (Railroad,) .229— 374 

Rochester to Buffalo. 69 — 443 

Buffalo to Cleveland, viaLake Shore Route 183 — 636 
Rochester to Niagara Falls, (Susp'n Bridge,) 75— 448 

Suspension J» ridge to Hamilton, Canada. 43 — 461 

Hamilton to Detroit, Mich . 187 — 678 

Detroit to Chicago, via Mich. Central R /?.. 284— 963 

Detroit to Port Huron, (Steamboat Route,) . 73— 751 

Port Huron to De Tour, (Lake Huron,). 225 — 976 

De Tour, (Mouth Sfc. Mary’s River,) to Saut Stic. Maris. 50 — 1,636 

Saut Ste. Marie to Marqjettb, (Lake Superior,). 170—1,196 

Marquette to Portage Entry. 75—1,3*1 

Portagb Entry to Copper Harbor. 63— 1,334 

Copper Harbor to Ontonagon. 92 — 1,436 

Ontonagon to Baypield, Wis. 88— 1,514 

Bayfield to Duluth. 88— 1,603 


DULUTH TO ST. PAUL, Minn., (L. S. # Miu. R. R.)... 154—1,756 



St. Paul to Chicago, (Direct Railroad Route,) . — 410 

Chicago to Hew York, via Detroit .962— 1,404 


GT Tms Railroad and Steamboat Route from the City of New York ‘ 
to 8t. Paul, Minn., via Niagara Falls, Lakes Huron and Superior,—passing the 
Island of Mackinac, the Saut Sto. Marie, and the Pictured Rocks,—a total Distance 
of 1,756 Miles, affords the invalid, and seeker of pleasure, during the Summer 
months, one of most healthy, interesting, and Grand Excursions on the 
Continent of America. 
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STOPPING PUCES and OBJECTS OF INTEREST IN THE ROUND TRIP FROM 
BUFFALO TO DULUTH, ST. PAUL, &o. 
DISTANCES 


PORTS, ETC. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.. 

Dunkirk. 

BRIE, P!a. 


Malden, Can. 

DETROIT, Mich.. 


Fort Huron . 

Point au Barque and Light-.. 


MAMQ UETTE. ... 

Portage Entry.-. 

(Houghton, 14 Miles.) 

Keweenaw Point.—. 

Copper Harbor.-. 


Kaqle River.. 



MILES. 

0 

... 

42 

...48 

90 

...41 

181 

...54 

185 

.100 

285 

...20 

805 

... 7 

812 

...68 

880 

...70 

450 

...75 

525 

...85 

610 

...41 

651 

...14 

665 

-40 

705 

...80 

‘785 

..50 

835 

...80 

915 

...50 

965 

...15 

980 

...16 

996 

...10 

1,006 


ports, etc. 

Ontonagon . 00 

La Pointe, Wis.-.80 

Bayfield .8 

Superior City.80 

DULUTH, Minn.6 

Lake Superior k Mississippi Railroad. 

Fond dulac.16 

(Dalle* of the St. Louis River.) 

Thomson . 8 

June. Northern Pacific R. R..1 

Hinckley .-.53 

White Bear Lake.65 

8T. FAUL .12 

Lake Pepin.66 

Lake City.25 

Winona .75 

La Crosse, Wis.-40 

Frairie du Chien .84 

DUBUQUE opp. Dunleith. .70 

Freeport, Ill.68 

CHICAGO .121 

Michigan City, Ind.-55 

DETROIT. .229 


1,066 

1,146 

1,149 

1,229 

1,235 

1,251 

1.259 

1.260 
1,313 
1,378 
1,390 
1,456 
1,481 
1,556 
1,500 
1,670 
1,740 
1,808 
1,929 
1,984 
2^13 


STEAMBOAT AID RAILROAD ROUTES CflllECTIM THE UPPER LA KES WITH IRE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 

This Grand Excursion embraces 1,585 Miles of Lake and River Navigation and 
628 Miles Railroad Travel. 

Returning via. the ^Mississippi J^iver to puBuquE. 


RAILROAD CONNECTIONS, &c. 

From Marquette the Peninsula Division of the Chicago & Northwestern Rail ¬ 
road convey Passengers, via Green Bay, to Chicago, St. Louis, Ac. 

From Duluth the Northern Pacific Railroad conveys Passengers to the Missis* 
sippl and Missouri Rivers, 450 miles, there connecting with Steamers on the Upper 
Missouri,—making another Grand Excursion of great interest,—ascending the 
Missouri to Fort Benton, Mont., by Steamers. 

This road also forms a Line of Travel to Fort Garry, Manitoba. 


DISTANCES FROM EASTERN CITIES TO PORTS ON LAKE ERIE. 

CITIES. Era MILES. 

Baltimore to Cleveland, Ohio, via Baltimore A Ohio R. R.478 

Philadelphia to Cleveland, Ohio, via Pennsylvania Central Railroad..505 

Philadelphia to Erie, Pa., via Philadelphia A Erie Railroad.451 

New York to Erie, Pa., via Catawlssa Route..486 

New York to Buffalo , via Erie Railway.428 

New York to Buffalo, via New York Central R R..448 

Boston to Buffalo, via Boston A Albany R. R. and New York Central R. R..498 
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ST. LAWRENCE RIVER AND LAKE NAVIGATION 


The St. Lawrence navigation ex¬ 
tends from the Straits of Belle Isle, 
nehr the coast of Labrador (N. Lat. 
61° 30', W. Long. 55° 30'), to Duluth, 
Minn., at the head of Lake Superior, 
a distance of about 2,500 statute 
miles, by direct course. 

The Canadian Canals on this route 
are the Lachine Canal, 8} miles; 
Beauharnois, 11} miles; Cornwall, 
11} miles; Farran’s Point, 1 mile; 
Rapid Plat, 4 miles; Galops, 7} 
miles, (on the St. Lawrence River), 
and the Welland Canal, (between 
Xakes Ontario and Erie), 27 miles. 
Their united length is 71 miles, and 
total lockage is 537 feet, passing 
through 54 locks. 

The St. Mary's Ship Canal 1 mile 
in length and 18 feet lockage (two 
locks), avoiding the Rapids and unit¬ 
ing the waters of Lake Huron and 
Superior, was constructed by a com¬ 
pany with the aid of the United 
States Government. Lake Ontario is 
elevated 234 feet above the highest 
tidal flow of the St. Lawrence, at 
Three Rivers: Lake Erie, 564 feet; 
Lake Huron, 574 feet; Lake Michigan, 
576 feet, and Lake Superior, 600 feet 
above the ocean. 


TABLE OF DI8TABCE8. 

mug. ports, &o. 


2,640 Straits of Bkllk Isle, 

1,870 Mouth Saguenay River, 

1,730 Quebec, 140 

1,646 Three Rivera, 86 

1.660 Montreal, 86 

1.661 Lachine, 9 

1,636 Beauharnois Canal, 16 

1,492 Cornwall, 44 

1,440 Oodensburq, N. Y., 62 

1,402 & 1 X 08 TON, Can., 38 

LAU OXTARIO. 

1,242 Toroxto, 160 

1,202 Mouth Welland Canal, 40 

1,176 Welland Canal, 27 

Lau Erie. 

. 896 Malden, Can., 280 

876 Detroit, Mich., 20 

800 Port Huron, Mich., 75 

Lau Huron. 

670 Point de Tour, 230 

620 Saut Sts. Maris, 60 

480 White Fish Point, 40 

Lau Superior. 

350 Marquette, Mich., 130 

270 Kowocnaw Point, 80 

170 Ontonagan, 100 

86 Bayfield, 84 

00 Duluth, Minn., 86 


MILES. 

00 

670 

810 

896 

980 

989 

1,004 

1,048 

1,100 

1,138 


1,298 

1,338 

1,366 


1,645 

1,666 

1,740 

1,970 

2,020 

2,06o 


2,190 

2,270 

1,370 

1,454 

2,540 


Note. —This distance could be shortened 460 
miles by the completion of the proposed Huron 
and Ontario Ship Canal. 

Distance from Cuicaoo to the Straits of 
Belle Isle, 2,400; from Toledo, Ohio, 1,700 
miles, from BurrALO, 1,365 miles. 


Lower St. Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers. 


The Trip down the noble St. Law¬ 
rence River, passing through the 
Rapids to the City of Montreal, 160 
miles, is one of the most exciting 
character. The excursion from Mon¬ 
treal to Quebec, 170 miles, is also 
deeply interesting, passing through 
Lake St. Peter. The river thus far 
being from a half to one mile in width. 

The Trip from Quebec to the far- 


famed Saguenay River, 140 miles, is 
another deeply interesting excursion, 
passing Murray Bay, 80 miles; Ka- 
mouraska, 100 miles; Riviere du Loup, 
120 miles, arriving at Tadousac, 140 
miles, where the river is 30 miles wide. 
At the Watering Places on the Lower 
St. Lawrence, are several well kept 
Hotels, being much frequented during 
the Summer Mouths. 
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BUFFALO AND NIAGARA FALLS TO MONTREAL AND QUEBEC, 

Passing through Lake Ontario, the Thousand Islands, and down the Rapids 
of the St. Lawrence River. 


American Side. 


BUFFALO.Miles. 

New York Central R.R .. 

Black Rock. 3 

Buffalo Niagara Fall$ R. R. 

Ton a wand a. 8-11 

Schlosser’s Landing... .10-21 
NiagaraFailsViilage 1—22 

Niagara City. 2-24 

New York Central R. R. 

Lewiston. 4-28 

Youngstown. 7-36 

Fort Niagara. 1-36 

Oak Orchard Creek.... 
Charlotte, Outport for 

Rochester.80-116 

Pultney villa.20-136 

Bodua Bay. 

OSWEGO.40-176 

Mouth of Oswego River. 
Btoney Point A Island.. 34-210 
Backet’s Harbor.12-222 

Cape Vincent.20-242 

Watertown Rome R. R . 


Objects of Interest, etc. 


Foot of Lake Erie. 
Erie Canal. 
Niagara River. 

Grand Island, A. 
Navy Island, C. 
Goat Island, A. 

Falls of Niagara.* 
Suspension Bridge. 



Lake Outario, 180 miles long 
American and Canadian 
steamers leave Lewiston 
daily, during the seasoii ol 
navigation, for Toronto, 
Charlotte, Oswego, Kings¬ 
ton, and other Ports on 
Lake Outario, passing down 
the St. Lawreuce River to 
Ogdensburgh and Prescott, 
from thence to Montreal, 
passing through all the 
Rapids, having a total de¬ 
scent of over 200 feet, af¬ 
fording the most interesting 
excursion on the Continent. 


Canada Side. 


Fort Erie.Miles. 

Buffalo Lake Huron R. R. 

Waterloo. 3 

Steam Ferry . 

Chippewa.17-20 

Table Rock.2-22 

Clifton. 4-24 

Great Western Railway . 

Brock’s Monument.. 

Qukenston.4-28 

Niagara. g_36 

Fort Massasauga. 

Fort Dalhousie.12-48 

Hamilton.32-80 

TORONTO (direct)...42-78 
Grand Trunk Railway. 

Bo wmanville.43-121 

Port Hope.10-140 

Cobouro.8-148 

Long Point.62-200 

Amherst Island.30-230 

KINGSTON.12-242 

Fort Henry. 


Clayton.13-233 

Alexandria.16-249 

Morristown.20-269 


OGDENSBURGH 11-280 
Northern Railroad , 118 miles 
to Rouse’s Point. 


Thousand Islands. 
Wolf, or Grand Island, Can. 
Howe Island, Gore Isl’d. “ 
Well’s Island, New York. 
Admiralty Islands. 

Navy Islands. 

Old Friends Group, and other 
groups.f 


Gananoque.18-238 

Mallory town.18-266 

Brockviile.12-268 

Brockville .and Ottawa R. R. 

Prescott.12-28C 

Ottawa and Prescott R. R., 5J 
miles to Ottawa City. 


* Situate in North latitude 43° 6', and West longitude 2° 6' from Washington, being 594 
miles above Quebec. 

t There are two chaunels through these numerous and romantic Islands, known as the 
American , and Canadian Channels. The former passes near Cape Vincent,Clayton, Alex¬ 
andria, etc., being for the most part in American waters, attached to the State of N. York. 
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traveler’s guide. 


Objects of Interest, etc. j Canada Hide. 


American Side. 


Chimney Island.5-285 

Tibbet’s Island. 

Isle aux Galops.2-287 

Lisbon. 7-294 

Ogden’s Island.4-298 

Waddinqton. 2-300 


Goose Neck Island. 

Chrysler’s Island. 

Louisville Landing. .12-312 


Long Sault Island.4-316 

Barnhart’s Island. 

South Side. 

4')th degree North lat.. 

St. Knots.12-328 

Squaw Island.18-336 

Beanhamoie Canal , 11 

miles ..24-360 

MacIntyre Island. 


Maple Island. 




Galops Rapids, 14^ feet de¬ 
scent. 

Rapid Plat, 11$ feet descent. 


Rapid Deplau. 


Long Sault Rapids, 48 feet 
descent. 


Boundary Line between the 
United States and Canada. 

Lake St. Francis, 25 miles in 
length. 



Windmill Point.2-282 

Isle aux Moutons. 

Drummond’s Island. 

Duck Island. 

Canal , 1 mile. 

Point Cardinal.6-288 

Matilda.6-294 

Point Iriqnois.5-293 

Canal , 2 miles. 

Williamsburg.2-301 

Canal , 4 miles, 

Chrysler’s Farm.....-4-305 

Cat Island. 

Faren’s Point.6-311 

Canal , 3 miles. 


Dickinson’s Landing . 5-316 


('anal, 11$ miles. 

Sheek’s Island. 

North Side. 

Cornwall.10-326 

St. Regis Island. 

Lancaster .14-340 

Coteau du Lac.17-357 

Giroux Island. 

French Islaud. 


Thorn Island. 

Pig Island. 

Island .5-365 

La Pierre Island. 

Isle I’Ail. 

Sr. Timothy. 

Isle anx Nois. 


Cotean Rapids. 


Cedar Rapids 
Split Rock Rapids. 


Beauharnois.8—373 


Cascade Rapids.* 
Month of the Ottawa River. 
Lake St. Louis. 


Fbh Island. 

Isle aux Vachcs. 


Cedar Village. 10-367 

Isle aux Quacks. 

Isle de la Grand Chute.. 

Point aux Moulin. 

Isle aux Cascade.5-372 

Isle Perrot. 

Mouth Ottawa River.... 


The North, or Canadian Channel, extends from Kingston, passing near Gansu 
oque. Several light-houses, or beacons, have been erected by the Canadian authorities 
to mark this intricate channel, which is studded with beautiful groups of islands—the 
Fiddler 9 # Elbvto, the < Sisters, and the Scotch Bonnet , being passes, or groups of islands, of 
the most romantic character. 

* The above four rapids are ascended by means of the Beauhamoie Canal , 11$ miles in 
length, with locks, overcoming a descent of 84 feet. 
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traveler’s guide. 


American Side. 


Cacghmawaga.17-390 

Montreal Plattsburgh R.R.\ 

Isle aux Diable. 

La Prairie .8-398 

Champlain4rSt.Lau>renceR. R. 

Longue i l . 8-406 

Varennes.13—417| 

Verchcre. 


Objects of Interest, etc. 


Lachine Rapids, 44| feet de¬ 
scent. 

Victoria Bridge. 

Head of Navigation. 

St Helen's Island. 

St. Theresa Island. 


Sorel.20-447 

River St. Francis. 

Doucettes .40-489 

Branch Grand Trunk R. R. 


Group of Islands. 

Lake St. Peter, 25 miles in 
length. 

Head of Tide Water, 90 miles 
above Quebec. 


Canadian Side. 


Lachine.18-390 

Canal , 84 miles. 

Isle aux Heron.6-396 

Nun's Island. 

Grand Trunk Railway. 

MONTREAL.8-404 

North latitude 45° 30'. 


St. Sulpice 


Bebthikr.43-447 

Fond du Lac. 

Three Rivers.42-489 


Becanconr... 

Gentilly. 

St. Piere. 

Dechellons. 

Lothinier. 

St. Croix. 

St. Antoine. 

Chaudiere River. 

Grand Trunk Railway. 

Point Levi.. 

Steam Ferry. 


Magdalen 


Richelieu Rapids, 45 miles! 
above Quebec. 
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Island of Orleans. 


Batiscan .15-504 

St. Marie. 

St. Anne.10-514 

Point aux Trembles.... 

St. Augustine. 

Cape Sante.30-544 

Cape Rouge.20-514 

Wolfe’s Cove.8-572 

QUEBEC.2-574 


[North latitude 46° 49'. 


Trip to the Lower St. Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers. 


The noble St. Lawrence River, which is 
about one mile wide opposite Quebec, ex¬ 
tends a distance of about 400 miles when it 
empties into the Gulf, widening to 100 miles 
and upwards before reaching the Island of 
Anticosta. 

The far-famed Saguenat River, its largest 
tributary, enters from the West about 140 
miles below Quebec, the St. Lawrence here 
being about 30 miles wide. 

At Murray Bay , 80 miles; Kamouraska , 
100 miles; Riviere Du Loup, 120 miles: Ca- 


couna , 126 miles; and the Tadousac , 140 
miles; and at other resorts, or Watering 
Places, along the Lower St. Lawrence, are 
well kept Hotels, where sea-bathing and fish¬ 
ing can be eqjoyed by visitors seeking health 
and pleasure during the summer months. 

During warm weather, Steamers run every 
few days from Montreal and Quebec for the 
Lower St. Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers, 
affording one of the most romantic and 
healthy excursions on the Continent of 
America. 















































O.dar Rapids.—S t, Lawrence River. 
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MAGNITUDE OF THE LAKES, OR “INLAND SEAS.” 



I OTHING but a 
voyage over all of 
the great bodies of 
water forming the 
‘‘ Inland Seas,” 
Scan furnish the 
j tourist, or scientific 
| explorer, a just 
1 idea of the extent, 
i depth, and dear¬ 
ness of the waters 
of the Great Lakes of America, together 
with the healthy influence, fertility, and 
romantic beauty of the numerous islands, 
and surrounding shores, forming a circuit 
of about 4,000 miles, with an area of 
90,000 square miles, or about twice the 
extent of the State of New York—ex¬ 
tending through eight degrees of latitude, 
and sixteen degrees of longitude—this 
region embracing the entire north half of 
the temperate zone, where the purity of 
the atmosphere vies with the purity of 
these extensive waters, or “ Inland Seas,” 
being connected by navigable rivers or 
straits. 

The States, washed by the Great Lakes, 
are New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Mich¬ 
igan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne¬ 
sota, and Upper Canada—the boundary 
line between the United States and the 
British Possessions running through the 
centre of Lakes Superior, Huron, St. 
Clair, Erie, and Ontario, together with 
the connecting rivers or straits, and down 
the St. Lawrence River to the 45th paral¬ 
lel of latitude. From thence the St. 
Jjawrence flows in a northeast direction 
through Canada into the Gulf of St. Law¬ 


rence. The romantic beauty of the rapids 
of this noble stream, and its majestic flow 
through a healthy and rich section of 
country, is unsurpassed for grand, lhke 
and river scenery. 

Lake Superior, the largest of the 
Inland 8eas, lying between 46° 30' and 
49° north latitude, and between 84°" 30' 
and 92° 30' west longitude from Green¬ 
wich, is situated at a height of 600 feet 
above the Gulf of St. Lawrence, from 
which it is distant about 1,800 miles by 
the course of its outlet and the St. Law¬ 
rence river. It is 460 miles long from 
east to west, and 170 miles broad in its 
widest part, with an average breadth of 
85 miles ; the entire circuit being about 
1,200 miles. It is 900 feet in greatest 
depth, extending 300 feet below the level 
of the ocean. Estimated area, 31,600 
square miles, being by far the* largest 
body of fresh water on the face of the 
globe—celebrated alike fbr its sparkling 
purity, romantic scenery, and healthy in¬ 
fluence of its surrounding climate. About 
one hundred rivers and creeks are said to 
flow into the lake, the greatest part being 
small streams, and but few navigable ex¬ 
cept for canoes, owing to numerous falls 
and rapids. It discharges its waters east¬ 
ward, by the strait, or river SL Mary , 60 
miles long; into Lake Huron, which lies 
26 feet below, there being about 20 feet 
descent at the Saut Ste Marie, which is 
overcome by means of two locks and a 
ship canaL Its outlet, is a most lovely 
and romantic stream, embosoming a num¬ 
ber of large and fertile islands, covered 
with a rich foliage. 
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Lake Michigan, lying576 ft. above 
Che sea, is 320 miles long, 85 miles broad, 
and 700 feet deep; area, 22,000 square 
miles. This lake lies wholly within the 
oonUnes of the United States. It pre¬ 
sents a large expanse of water, with but 
«ew islands, except near its entrance into 
the Straits of Mackinac, through which it 
discharges its surplus waters. The strait 
is 30 or 40 miles in length, and discharges 
its accumulated waters into Lake Huron, 
on nearly a level with Lake Michigan. 
At the north end of the lake, and in the 
Straits, are several large and romantic 
islands, affording delightful resorts. 

Green Bay, a most beautiful ex¬ 
panse of water, containing several small 
islands, lieB at about the same elevation 
as Lake Michigan; it is 100 miles long, 
20 miles broad, and 60 feet deep; area, 
2,000 square miles. This is a remarkably 
pure body of water, presenting lovely 
shores, surrounded by a fruitful and 
healthy section of country. 

Lake Huron, lying at a height of 
574 feet above the sea, is 250 miles long, 
100 miles broad, and 750 feet greatest 
depth; area, 21,000 square miles. This 
lake is almost entirely free of islands, 
presenting a large expanse of pure water. 
Its most remarkable feature is Saginaw 
Bay, lying on its western border. The 
waters of this lake are now whitened by 
the sails of commerce, it being the great 
thoroughfare to and from Lakes Michigan 
and Superior. 

Georgian Bay, lying northeast of 
Lake Huron, and of the same altitude, 
being separated by islands and headlands, 
ies wholly within the confines of Canada. 
It is 140 miles long, 55 miles broad, and 
500 feet in depth; area, 5,000 square 
miles. In the North Channel, which com¬ 
municates with St. Mary’s Eiver, and in 
Georgian Bay, are innumerable islands 
and islets, forming an interesting and ro¬ 
mantic feature to this pure body of water. 
All the above bodies of wafer, into which 


are discharged a great number of streams, 
find an outlet by the River St Clair , oom« 
mencing at the foot of Lake Huron, 
where it has only a width of 1,000 feet, 
and a depth of from 20 to CO feet, flowing 
with a rapid current downward, 38 miles, 
into 

Lake St. Clair, which is 25 miles 
long and about as many broad, with a 
small depth of water; the most difficult 
navigation being encountered in passing 
over “St Clair Flats” where now about 
14 feet of water is afforded. Detroit River, 
27 miles in length, is the recipient of all 
the above waters, flowing southward 
through a fine section of country into 

Lake Erie, the fourth great lake 
of this immense chain. This Utter lake 
again, at an elevation above the sea of 
564 feet, 250 miles long, 60 miles broad, 
and 204 feet at its greatest depth, but, on 
an average, considerably less than 100 
feet deep, discharges its surplus waters by 
the Niagara River and Falls, into Lake 
Ontario, 330 feet below; 51 feet of this 
descent being in the rapids immediately 
above the Falls, 160 feet at the Faffs 
themselves, and the rest chiefly in the 
rapids between the Falls and the mouth 
of the river, 35 miles below Lake Erie. 
This is comparatively a shallow body of 
water; and the relative depths of the 
great series of lakes may be illustrated 
by saying, that the surplus waters poured 
from the vast basins of Superior, Michi¬ 
gan, and Huron, flow across the pla/e of Erie 
into the deep bowl of Ontario. Lake Erie 
is reputed to be the only one of the series 
in which any current is perceptible. The 
fact, if it is one, is usually ascribed to 
its shallowness; but the vast volume of 
its outlet—the Niagara River—with its 
strong current, is a much more favorable 
cause than the small depth of its water, 
which may be far more appropriately ad¬ 
duced as the reason why the navigation 
is obstructed by ice much more than either 
of the other great lakes. 



LAKE ONTARIO—TRIBUTARIES OF THE LAKES. 
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The ascertained temperature in the mid¬ 
dle of Lake Erie, August, 1845, was tem¬ 
perature of air 76® Fahrenheit, at noon— 
water at surface 13*—at bottom 53°. 

Lake Ontario, the fifth and last 
of the Great Lakes of America, is eleva¬ 
ted 234 feet above tide-water at Three 
Rivers on the St. Lawrence; it is 180 
miles long, 60 miles broad, 600 feet deep. 

Thus basin succeeds basin, like the locks 
of a great canal, the whole length of 
waters from Lake Superior to the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence being rendered navigable 
for vessels of a large class by means of 
the Welland and St. Lawrence canals— 
thus enabling a loaded vessel to ascend or 
descend 600 feet above the level of the 
ocean, or tide-water. Of these five great 
lakes, Lake Superior has by far the larg¬ 
est area, and Lake Ontario has the least, 
having a surface only about one-fifth of 
thai of Lake Superior, and being some¬ 
what less in area than Lake Erie, although 
not much less, if any, in the circuit of its 
shores. Lake Ontario is the safest body 
of water for navigation, and Lake Erie 
the most dangerous. The lakes of great¬ 
est interest to the tourist or scientific 
traveler are Ontario, Huron, together with 
Georgian Bay and North Channel, and 
Lake Superior. The many picturesque 
islands and headlands, together with the 
pure dark green waters of the Upper 
Lakes, form a most lovely contrast during 
the summer and autumn months. 

The altitude of the land which forms, 
the water-shed of the Upper Lakes does I 


not exceed from 600 to 2,500 feet above 
the level of the ocean, while the altitude 
of the land which forms the water-shed 
of Lake Champlain and the lower tribu¬ 
taries of the St Lawrence River rises 
from 4,000 to 5,000 above the level of the 
sea or tide-water, in the States of Ver¬ 
mont and New York. 

The divide which separates the waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico, from those flow¬ 
ing northeast into the St. Lawrence, do 
not in some places exceed ten or twenty 
feet above the level of Lakes Michigan 
and Superior; in fact, it is said that Lake 
Michigan, when under the influence of 
high water and a strong northerly wind, 
discharges some of its surplus waters into 
the Illinois River, and thence into the 
Mississippi and Gulf of Mexico—so low 
is the divide at its southern terminus. 

When we consider the magnitude of 
these Great Lakes, the largest body of 
fresh water on the globe, being connected 
by navigable Straits, or canals, we may 
quote with emphasis the words of an 
English writer: “How little are they 
aware, in Europe, of the extent of com¬ 
merce upon these ‘Inland Seas,’ whose 
coasts are now lined with flourishing 
towns and cities; whose waters are plow¬ 
ed with magnificent steamers, and hund¬ 
reds of vessels crowded with merchandise I 
Even the Americans themselves are not 
fully aware of the rising importance of 
these great lakes, as connected with the 
Far West. 


TRIBUTARIES OF THE GREAT LARES AND ST. LAWRENCE 

RIVER. 


Unlike the tributaries of the Mississip¬ 
pi, the streams falling into the Great Lakes 
or the St Lawrence River are mostly 
rapid, and navigable only for a short dis- 
taaoe from their mouths. 


The following are the principal Riven 
that are navigable for any considerable 
length: 
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St Louis River, Min. 
Fox, or Neenah, Wis. 

St. Joseph, Mich. 

Grand River, 44 . 

Muskegon, “. 

Saginaw 44 . 

Maumee, Ohio. 

Genesee, N. Y. 

Thames. 

Ottawa. 

it 

Richelieu or Sorel.... 
Saguenay . 


a if hug an bide. Miles. 

. Superior to Fond du Lac. 20 

. Green Bay to Lake Winnebago*.36 

. St. Joseph to Niles. 26 

. Grand liaven to Grand Rapids.40 

. Muskegon to Newaygo.40 

. Saginaw Bay to Upper Saginaw.26 

. Maumee Bay to Perrysburgh. 18 

. Charlotte to Rochester. 6 

Canadian side. Miles. 

. Lake St Glair to Chatham. 24 

. La Chine to Carillon. 40 

. (By means of locks to Ottawa City) f... 70 

. Sorel to Lake Champlain (by locks) 75 

. Tadusac to Chicoutimi. 70 


(thence to Lake St. John, 50 m.) 


LAKE AND RIVER NAVIGATION, 


FROM FOND DU LAO, LAKE SUPERIOR, TO THE GULF OF 8T. LAWRENCE. 


Lists, Brvua, na 

Length in 
miles. 

Greatest 

breadth. 

Av. 

breadth. 

Depth 
in feet 

El above 
sea. 

Superior. 

460 

no 

85 

900 

600 <t. 

St. Mary’s River. 

60 

5 

2 

10 to 100 


Michigan. 

320 

85 

58 

700 

676 “ 

Green Bay. 

100 

25 

18 

100 

676 “ 

Strait of Mackinac. 

40 

20 

10 

20 to 200 

676 •• 

Huron.... 

250 

100 

70 

700 

674 “ 

North Channel. 

150 

20 

10 

20 to 200 

674 “ 

Georgian Bay... 

140 

55 

40 

500 

574 “ 

St. Clair River. 

38 

H 

1 

20 to 60 


Lake St. Clair*. . 

25 

25 

18 

10 to 20 

668 “ 

Detroit River. 

27 

3 

1 

10 to 60 


Erie. 

250 

70 

40 

200 

564 M 

Niagara River. 

35 

3 

1 



Ontario. 

180 

58 

40 

600 

234 11 

St Lawrence River. 

760 

100 

2 



Lake St. Francis, foot Long Saut... 



4 


142 14 

Lake St. Louis, foot Cascade Rapids 



5 


68 44 

At Montreal. 



3 


13 44 

Lake St. Peter. 



12 


6 44 

Tide-water at Three Rivers. 



1 


0 “ 

At Quebec. 



1 


0 44 

Total miles navigation. 

2,835 






• By means of 17 locks, overcoming an aleration of 170 feet. 

t The navigation for steamers extends 160 miles above Ottawa City, by means of portages and locks 

* The St. Clair Flats, which have to be passed by all large steamers and sail vessels running from 
Lake Erie to the Upper Lakes, now affords thirteen feet of water. 
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ALTITUDE OF VARIOUS POINTS ON THE 8H0RES OF LAZE 

SUPERIOR. 


Localities. 

Lake Superior. 

Point Iroquois, South Shore. 

Gros Cap, C. W., North Shore. 

Grand Sable, South Shore.. 

Pictured Rodcs, 11 . 

Iron Mountain 44 . 

Huron Mountains 44 . 

Mount Houghton, near Keweenaw Point. 

Porcupine Mountains, South Shore. 

Isle Royale, Michigan. 

Minnesota Mountains (estimated). 

Michipicoten Island, C.*W.. 

Pie Island, 11 . 

St. Ignace (estimated) “ ... 

McKay’s Mountain, “ . 

Thunder Cape, 11 . 


Above Lake Superior. Above the 9e* 


000 feet. 

350 

u 

700 

u 

346 

ii 

250 

it 

850 

tt 

1,400 

u 

1,000 

ii 

1,380 

it 

300 

it 

1,200 

ii 

800 

ii 

850 

ii 

1,200 

it 

1,200 

a 

1,350 

ii 


600 feet 
950 “ 

1,300 “ 

945 “ 
850 “ 
1,450 “ 
2,000 “ 
1,600 « 
1,980 « 
900 « 

1,800 “ 
1,400 “ 

1,450 “ 

1,800 “ 
1,800 M 
1,950 44 


T0P0GBAPHY AND METEOROLOGY. 


“ The mountains of the region along 
the south shore of Lake Superior, consist 
of two granite belts in the northwest, the 
Huron Mountains to the southward, a trap 
range starting from the head of Kewee¬ 
naw Point, and running west and south¬ 
west into Wisconsin, the Porcupine Moun¬ 
tains, and the detrital rocks. The Huron 
Mountains in places attain an elevation of 
1,400 feet above the Lake. The highest 
elevation attained by the Porcupine Moun¬ 
tains is 1,380 feet. 

“ Meteorological observations were in¬ 
stituted by order of the Government at 
three military posts in the District, viz.: 
Forts Wilkins (Copper Harbor), Brady, 
and Mackinac. From these observations 
it appears that the mean annual tempera¬ 
ture of Fort Brady is about one degree 
lower than that of Fort Wilkins, although 
the latter post is nearly a degree further 
north. This difference arises from the 
insular position of Keweenaw Point, 
which is surrounded on three sides by 
water. The climate at Fort Brady, dur- 
2 


ing the whole season, corresponds in a 
remarkable degree with that of St. Peters¬ 
burg. The temperature of the region is 
very favorable to the growth of cereals. 
The annual ratio of fair days at Fort 
Brady is 168; of cloudy days, 77; rainy 
days, 71; snowy days, 47. 

“ The temperature of the water of Lake 
Superior during the summer, a fathom or 
two below the surface, is but a few de¬ 
grees above the freezing point. In the 
western portion, the water is much colder 
than in the eastern—the surface flow be¬ 
coming warmer as it advances toward th 
outlet. The mirage which frequently oc 
curs, is occasioned by the difference be¬ 
tween the temperature of the air and the 
Lake. Great difficulties are experienced 
from this cause in making astronomical 
observations. 

“ Auroras, even in midsummer, are of 
frequent occurrence, and exhibit a bril¬ 
liancy rarely observed in lower latitudes.’* 
—Foster A Whitney's Report 
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THE UPPER LAKES, OR “ IHLAND SEA,” OF AMERICA. 


This appellation applies to Lakes Hu¬ 
ron, Michigan, and Superior, including 
Green Bay, lying within the confines of 
the United States, and Georgian Bay, 
which lies entirely in Canada. 

4 These bodies of water embrace an area 
Of about 75,000 square miles, and, as a 
whole, are deserving of the name of the 
‘Inland Ska,’ being closely connected by 
straits or water-courses, navigable for the 
largest class of steamers or sail vessels. 
The shores, although not elevated, are 
bold, and free from marsh or swampy 
lands, presenting one dean range of coast 
for about 3,Q00 miles. 

By a late decision of the Supreme 
Court of the U. States, the Upper Lakes 
induding Lake Erie, with their connect 
ing waters, were declared to be seas , com¬ 
mercially and legally. Congress, under 
this decision, is empowered to improve 
the harbors of the lakes and the connect¬ 
ing straits, precisely as it has power to 
do the same on the seaboard. This will 
probably lead to a vigorous policy in the 
maintenance of Federal authority, both in 
improving the harbors, and making pre¬ 
vision for the safety of commerce, and 
protection of life, as well as guarding 
against foreign invasion. The only forti¬ 
fication of importance that is garrisoned 
is Fort Mackinac, guarding the passage 
through the Straits of Mackinac. 

The islands of these lakes are numer¬ 
ous, particularly in the Straits of Mackinac, 
and in Georgian Bay, retaining the same 
bold and virgin appearance as the main¬ 
land ; most of them are fertile and sus¬ 
ceptible of high cultivation, although, as 
yet, but few are inhabited to anv consid¬ 
erable extent. 


The dark green waters of the Upper 
Lakes, when agitated by a storm, or the 
motion of a passing steamer, presents a 
brilliancy peculiar only to these trans¬ 
parent waters—they then assume the ad¬ 
mixture of white foam, with a lively green 
tinge, assuming a crystal-like appearance. 
In this pure water, the white fish , and 
other species of the finny tribe, delight 
to gambol, affording the sportsman and 
epicurean untold pleasure, which is well 
described in the following poem: 

THE WHITE FISH. 

Henry R. Schoolcraft, in his poem. 
“The White Fish,” says: 

u All Mends to rood living by tnreen and dish. 
Concur In exulting this prince of a fish; 

So flue in a platter, so tempting a fry. 

So rich on a gridiron, ao sweet in a pie; 

That even before it the salmon must foil. 

And that mighty bonns-bouchs, of the land 
beaver's tail 

* * * * 

Tis a morsel alike for the gourmand or foster. 
While, white as a tablet of pure alabaster t 
Its beauty or flavor no person can doubt. 

When seen in the water or tasted without; 

And all the dispute that opinion ere makes 
Of this king of lake fishes, this k dter of Ihs 
lake*;* 

Regard not its choiceness to ponder or sup. 

But the best mode of dressing and serving it up 
• • a a 

Here too, might a fancy to descant inclined. 
Contemplate the love that pertains to the kind. 
And bring up the red man, in fanciful strains, 
To prove its creation from feminine b rains. 


* A translation of Ad-dik-kstm-maig ; the In- ✓ 
dian name for this fish, 
t Vide “ Indian Tales and Legends.* 



FISH OF THE UPPER LAKES. 
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*• The numbers, varieties, and excellent 
quality of lake fish are worthy of notice. 
It is believed that no fresh waters known 
can, in any respect, bear comparison. 
They are, with some exceptions, of the 
same kind in all the lakes. Those found 
in Lake Superior and the straits of St. 
Mary are of the best quality, owing to the 
cooler temperature of the water. Their 
quantities are surprising, and apparently 
so inexhaustible, as to warrant the belief 
that were a population of millions to in¬ 
habit the lake shore, they would furnish 
an ample supply of this article of food 
without any sensible diminution. There 
are several kinds found in Lake Superior, 
and some of the most delicious quality, 
that are not found in the lakes below, as 
the siskowit and muckwaw, which grow 
to the weight of eight or ten pounds. 
The salmon and some others are found in 
Ontario, but not above the Falls of Niag¬ 
ara. 

“ The following is a very partial list of 
a few of the prominent varieties: the 
white fish, Mackinac and salmon-trout, 
sturgeon, muscalunje, siskowit, pickerel, 
pike, perch, herring, white, black, and 
rock bass, cat, pout, eel-pout, bull-head, 
roach, sun-fish, dace, sucker, carp, mullet, 
bill-fish,sword-fish, bull-fish, stone-carrier, 
sheeps-head, gar, Ac. 

“ The lamprey-eel is found in all, but 
the common eel is found in neither of the 
lakes, nor in any of their tributaries, except 
one. The weight to which some of these 
attain is not exceeded by the fish of any 
other inland fresh waters, except the Mis¬ 
sissippi. * * * ♦ 

“ The fish seem to be more numerous 
some years than others, and likewise of 
better quality. The kinds best for pick¬ 
ling and export are the white fish, Mack¬ 
inac and salmon trout, sturgeon, and 
pickerel. The fisheries at which these 
are caught are at Mackinac, at several 


points in each of the four straits, the 
southeast part of Lake Superior, Thunder 
Bay, Saginaw Bay, and Fort Gratiot near 
foot of Lake Huron. The sport of taking 
the brook trout, which are found in great 
abundance in the rapids at the Saut Ste 
Marie, and most all of the streams falling 
into the Upper Lakes, affords healthful 
amusement to hundreds of amateur fish¬ 
ermen during the summer and fall months. 
The modes of taking the different kinds of 
fish are in seines, dip-nets, and gill-nets, 
and the trout with hooks. 

“ Those engaged in catching fish in the 
Straits of Mackinac, are .composed of 
Americans, Irish, French, half breeds, 
and Indians. Some are employed by cap¬ 
italists, others have their own boats and 
nets. Each one is furnished with a boat, 
and from fifty to one hundred nets, re¬ 
quiring constantly two or three men for 
each boat, to run the different gangs of 
nets. The fish caught are principally 
white fish, with some trout. The demand 
for exportation increases every year, and 
although immense quantities are caught 
every season, still no diminution in their 
number is perceived. 

** A fleet of two hundred fish-boats are 
engaged in and about the Straits, em¬ 
bracing, however, all the Beaver group. 
Each boat will average one barrel of fish 
per day during the fishing season. 

* * * * A 

11 Ye, who are fond of sport and fun, 
who wish for wealth and strength; ye, 
who love angling; ye, who believe that 
God has given us a time to pray, a time 
to dance, Ac., Ac., go to those fishing- 
grounds, gain health and strength, and 
pull out Mackinac trout from 20 to 40 lbs. 
in weight One hook and line has, in 
three to four hours, pulled out enough to 
fill three to four barrels of fish, without 
taking the sport into consideration. 

u Yours, W. M. J.* 
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THE INTERNATIONAL BRIDGE. 


This important work was com¬ 
menced in May, 1870, and completed 
in the latter part of 1873, being now 
open for traffic. It is an iron super¬ 
structure built on stone piers in the most 
substantial manner, extending from 
Black Rock, Buffalo, across the Niag¬ 
ara River to the Canadian side. The 
width of the river being broken by 
Squaw Island, at this point it was found 
that the main river measured 1,894 
feet, and Black Rock Harbor 445 feet, 
or a total of 2,339 feet to be bridged; 
while Squaw Island is crossed by an 
embankment 25 feet in height and 1,328 


feet in length. There are two open¬ 
ings for the passage of vessels. The 
depth of water here varies from 13 to 
47 feet at the points for the piers, and 
the normal current at low water from 
2.58 to 5.12 miles per hour. 

The (Treat Western Railway, the Grand 
Trunk Railway , and the Canada South - 
era Radway all run westward from the 
International Bridge, while on the 
American side of the river all the 
Railroads diverging from Buffalo have 
a connection, affording immense facili¬ 
ties for both Eastern and Western 
traffic. 


GRAIN TRADE OF BUFFALO. 


In order to show the rapid increase 
of the carrying trade of Buffalo, by rail¬ 
road and lake, we insert the following 


Table showing the shipment of grain 
and flour since the year 1841. 


Grain Including Flour as Wheat. 


Grain, Oram, incfg 

bush. Flour, bush. 

1841 .... 1,852,325 5,592,525 

1842 . 2,015,928 5,687,408 

1843 . 2,055,025 6,642,610 

1844 . 2^35,568 6,910,718 

1845 . 1,848,040 6,581,790 

1846 . 6,493,522 13,386,167 

1847 . 9,868,187 19,153,187 

1848 .... 7,396,012 14,641,012 

1849 . 8,628,013 14,665,188 

1850 . ... 6,618,004 12,059,559 

1851 ..11,449,661 17,740,781 

1852 .13,392.937 20,390,504 

1853 .11,078,741 15,956,526 

1854 .18,553,455 22,252.235 

1865.19,788,473 24,472,278 

1856..20,123,667 25,753,907 

1867. 15,348,930 19,578,695 




Grain, 

bush. 

Orain,incfff 
Flour, 6imA 

1858 ... 

........ 

.20,202.244 

26,812.980 

1859... 


.14,429,069 

21,530,722 

I860.... 


.31,441,440 

37,063,115 

1861... 

_ 


61,460,601 

1862.... 


.68.642,344 

72,872,454 

1863... 

. 

.49,845,065 

64,735,610 

1864... 

........ 

.41,044,096 

51,177,146 

1865.... 


.42,473,223 

61,415,188 

1866. 

........ 

.61,820,342 

58,388,087 

1867. 


.43,079,079 

60,168,074 

1868. 

........ 

.....42,673,125 

50,197,215 

1869. 


.37,456,131 

45,489,276 

1870. 



45,477,604 

1871. 

........ 

.61,319,313 

67,529,158 

1872. 



62,650,696 

1873. 

1874... 


.65,498,955 

70,962,520 
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RAILROAD AND STEAMBOAT ROUTES, 

From Buffalo to Niagara Falls, Toronto, Etc. 

Niagara River. On the Can¬ 
ada side, the first objects of 
interest are the ruins df old 
Fobt Erie, captured by the 
Americans, July 3d, 1814. 
It is situated at the foot of 
the lake, opposite the site of 
a strong fortress which the 
United States Government 
has recently erected for the 
protection of the river and 
city of Buffalo. 

Waterloo, Can., three miles below 
Buffalo and opposite Black Rock (now 
part of Buffalo), with which it is con¬ 
nected by the new International Bridge, 
is situated on the west side of Niagara 
River, which is here about half a mile 
wide. A Branch of the Grand Trunk 
Railway runs to Goderich, Canada, on 
Lake Huron; a Branch of the Great 
Western Railway of Canada f and the 
Canada Southern Railroad also commen¬ 
ces at the railroad bridge crossing the 
Niagara River to Buffalo; all connect¬ 
ing with Eastern Railroads. 

Grand Island, belonging to the 
United States, is passed on the right in 
descending the river. 

Navy Island, belonging to the Brit¬ 
ish, is next passed, lying within gun¬ 
shot of the mainland. This island ob¬ 
tained great notoriety in the fall and 
winter of 1837- 38, when it was occu¬ 
pied by the “Patriots,” as they were 
stvled, during the troubles in Canada. 
The Steamer Caroline was destroyed De¬ 
cember 29th, 1837, while lying at8chlos- 
ser’s Landing, on the American shore. 

Chippew a, 20miles below Buffalo,and 
two miles above the Falls, is on the west 
side of Niagara River, at the mouth of a 


The most usual mode of conveyance 
from Buffalo to the Falls of Niagara, 
and thence to Lake Ontario, or into 
Canada, is by the Erie Railway } or the 
Buffalo , Niagara Falls and Lewiston Rail- 
road , 28 miles in length. The latter runs 
through Tonawanda, 11 miles; Niagara 
Falls, 22 miles; Suspension Bridge, 24 
miles, connecting with the Great West¬ 
ern Railway of Canada, and terminates 
at Lewiston, the head of navigation on 
Niagara River, 28 miles. 

American and Canadian steamers of 
a large class leave Lewiston several 
times daily, for different ports on Lake 
Ontario and the St. Lawrence River. 

There is also another very desirable 
mode of convevance, by Steamboat, de¬ 
scending the Niagara River, from Buf¬ 
falo to Chippewa, Can., thence by the 
Erie and Ontario Railroad t 17 miles in 
length; passing in full view of the Falls, 
to the Clifton House, three miles below 
Chippewa; Suspension Bridge,five miles; 
Queenston, eleven miles, terminating at 
Niagara, Can., thirty-fiye miles from 
Buffalo. 

As the steamboat leaves Buffalo, on 
the latter route, a fine view may be ob¬ 
tained of Lake Erie and both shores of 
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creek of the same name, which is naviga¬ 
ble to Port Robinson, some eight or ten 
miles west; the latter place being on the 
line of the Welland Canal. The village of 
Chijtpewa contains a population of about 
1,000 souls. Steamboats and lake craft 
of a large size are built at this place for 
the trade of Lake Erie and the Upper 
Lakes. It has obtained a place in history 
on account of the bloody battle which 
was fought near it in the war of 1812, 
between the United States and Great 
Britain. The battle was fought on the 
5 th of July, 1814, on the plains, a short 
distance south of the steamboat landing. 
The American forces were commanded 
by Major-General Jacob Brown, and the 
British, by Major-General Riall, who, af¬ 
ter an obstinate and sanguinary fight, 
was defeated, with considerable loss. 

At Chippewa commences the railroad 
extending to Niagara, at the mouth of the 
river, a distance of 17 miles. Steamboats 
continue the line of travel from both ends 
of this road, thus furnishing an interesting 
and speedy conveyance between Lakes 
Erie and Ontario. 

On ariving in the vicinity of the Falls 
of Niagara, the cars stop near the Clifton 
House, situated near the ferry leading to 
the American side. The site of this house 
was chosen as giving the best view of both 
the American and Canadian or Horse-Shoe 
Falls, which are seen from the piazzas and 
front windows. This is the most interest¬ 
ing approach to the Falla 

In addition to the Falls, there are other 
points of attraction on the Canada side of 
the river. The collection of curiosities at 
the Museum, and the Camera Obscura, 
which gives an exact and beautiful, though 
miniature image of the Falls, are well wor¬ 
thy of a visit. The Burning Spring, two 
miles above the Falls, is also much fre¬ 
quented; and the rides to the battle¬ 
grounds in this vicinity makes an exhila¬ 
rating and very pleasant excursion. 


Drummondsville, one mile west of the 
Falls, and situated on Lundy's Lane, is 
celebrated as the scene of another san¬ 
guinary engagement between the Ameri¬ 
can and British forces, July 25, 1814. 

The following is a brief, though correct 
account of the engagement: “On the after¬ 
noon of the above day, while the Ameri¬ 
can army was on their march from Fort 
George toward Fort Erie, ascending the 
west bank of the river, their rear-guard, 
under the immediate command of Gen. 
Scott, was attacked by the advanced guard 
of the British army, under Gen. Riall, the 
British having been reinforced after their 
defeat at Chippewa, on the 6th of the same 
month. This brought on a general conflict 
of the most obstinate and deadly character. 
As 8oon as attacked, Gen. Scott advanoed 
with his division, amounting to about 3,000 
men, to the open ground facing the heights 
occupied by the main British army, where, 
were planted several heavy pieces of can¬ 
non. Between eight and nine o’clock in 
the evening, on the arrival of reinforcements 
to both arrnios, the battle became general 
and raged for several hours, with alternate 
success on both sidos; each army evin¬ 
cing the most determined bravery and re¬ 
sistance. The command of the respective 
forces was now assumed by Major Gen. 
Brown and Lieut-Gen! Drummond, each 
having under his command a well-disci¬ 
plined army. The brave (American) CoL 
Miller was ordered to advance and seize 
the artillery of the British, which he 
effected at the point of the bayonet in the 
most gallant manner. Gen. Riall, of the 
English army, was captured, and the pos¬ 
session of the battle-ground contested un¬ 
til near midnight, when 1,700 men being 
either killed or wounded, the conflicting 
armies, amounting altogether to about 
6,000 strong, ceased the deadly conflict, 
and for a time the bloody field was left un¬ 
occupied, except by the dead and wounded. 

When the British discovered that the 
Americans had encamped one or two miles 
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distant, they returned and occupied their 
former position. Thus ended one of the 
most bloody conflicts that occurred during 
the ■ ^ war; and while each party boasted 
a \ "rv, altogether too dearly bought, 
neu.. r was disposed to renew the con- 
flic. 

Ci.i rrox is a new and flourishing village, 
6itu.it. I at the western termination of tho 
Grc ( r Western Railway, where it connects 
with me Suspension Bridge. 

0 lexston, situated seven miles below 
the Calls, and about tho same distance 
above the entrance of Niagara River into 
Lake Ontario, lies directly opposite the 
village of Lewiston, with which it is con¬ 
nected by a Suspension Bridge 850 feet in 
length. It contains about 500 inhabitants, 
60 dwelling-houses, one Episcopal, one 
Scotch Presbyterian, and one Baptist 
church, four taverns, four stores, and 
three warehouses- This place is also 
celebrated as being the scene of a deadly 
fltriie between the American and British 
force-, October 13, 1812. The American 
troops actually engaged in the fight were 
commanded by Gen. Solomon Van Rens¬ 
selaer, and both the troops and their com¬ 
mander greatly distinguished themselves 
for their bravery, although ultimately over¬ 
powered by superior numbers. In attempt¬ 
ing to regain their own side of tho river 
many of tho Americans perished; the 
whole loss in killed, wounded, and prison¬ 
ers amounting to at least 1,000 men. 

Mujor-Goneral Brock, the British com¬ 
mander, was killed in the middle of the 
fight, while leading on his men. A new 
monument stands on the heights, noar 
where he fell, erected to his memory. The 
first monument was nearly destroyed by 
gunpowder, April 17, 1840; an infamous 
act, said to have been perpetrated by a 
person concerned in the insurrection of 
, 1837-’38. 

Brock’s new Monument was com¬ 
menced in 1853, and finished in 1856; 


being 185 feet high, ascended on the in¬ 
side by a spiral staircase of 235 stone 
steps. The base is 40 feet square and 35 
feet in height, surmounted by a tablet 35 
feet high, with historical devices on the 
four sides. The main shaft, about 100 
feet, is fluted and surmounted by a Corin¬ 
thian capital, on which is placed a colossal 
figure of Major-General Brock, 18 feet in 
height. This beautiful structure cost 
£10,000 sterling, being entirely con¬ 
structed of a cream-colored stone quar¬ 
ried in the vicinity. A massive stxme 
wall, 80 feet square, adorned with mili¬ 
tary figures and trophies at the comers, 
27 feet in height, surrounds the monu¬ 
ment, leaving space for a grass-plot and 
walk on the inside of the enclosure. 

The following is the inscription: 

Upper Canada 

Has dedicated this Monument 
to the memory of the late 
Major-General Sir Isaac Brock, K. B. 

Provisional Lieut-Governor and Commander 
of the Forces in this Province, 

Whose remains are deposited 
in the vault beneath. 

Opposing the invading enemy 
He fell in action, near the Heights, 
on the 18th October, 161*2, 

In the 43d year of his age. 

Revered and lamented by the people 
whom he governed, and deplored by 
the Sovereign to whose service 
* His life hail been devoted. 

The last words of Major-General Brock) 
when he fell mortally wounded by a raus- 
ket-shot through the left breast, were, 
“ Never mind, my boys, the death of one 
man—I have not long to live.” Thus 
departed one of the many noble spirits 
that were sacrificed on this frontier during 
the war of 1812. 

The village of Niagara is advantage¬ 
ously Bituated on the Canada side, at the 
entrance of the river into Lake Ontario, 
directly opposite Fort Niagara , on tho 
American side. It contains about 3,000 
inhabitants, a court-house and jail; one 
Episcopal, one Presbyterian, one Metho- 
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diet, and one Roman Catholic Church; 6 
hotels and taverns; and 20 stores of dif¬ 
ferent kinds; also, an extensive locomo¬ 
tive and car factory. This is the most 
noted place in Canada West for building 
steamboats and other craft navigating 
Lake Ontario. Here is a dockyard with 
a marine railway and foundry attached, 
capable of making machinery of the lar¬ 
gest description, and giving employment 
to a great number of men. It is owned 
by the “ Niagara Dock Company.” 
Steamers leave daily for Toronto, etc. 

Fort George, situated a short distance 
south or up-stream from the mouth of the 


river, is now in ruins. This was the scene 
of a severe contest in 1813, in which the 
Americans were victorious. A new fort 
has been erected on the point of land at 
the mouth of the river, directly opposite 
old Fort Niagara on the American side. 
The new fortification is called Fort Massa- 
sauga. 

The whole frontier on the Canada side, 
from Fort George to Fort Erie, opposite 
Buffalo, was occupied by the American 
army in 1814, when occurred a succession 
of battles of the most determined and bril¬ 
liant character. 


NIAGARA RIVER, 

ITS RAPIDS, FALLS, ISLANDS, AND ROMANTIC SCENERY. 


“ Majestic Atream ! what river rivals thee. 

Thou child of manv lakes, and sire of one— 
Lakes that claim kindred with the all-circling 
sea— 

Large at thy birth as when thy race is run 1 
Against what great obstructions has thou won 
Tnine august way—the rock-formed mountain- 
plain 

Has opened at thy bidding, and the steep 
Bars not thy passage, for the ledge in vain 
Stretches across the channel—thou dost leap 
Sublimely down the height, and urge again 
Thy rock-embattled course on to the distant 
main. 11 

This most remarkable and romantic 
stream, the outlet of Lake Erie, through 
which flows all the accumulated waters 
of the Upper Lakes of North America, 
very appropriately forms the boundary 
between two great countries, the British 
province of Upper Ganadaon the one side, 
and the State of New York, the “ Empire 
State” of the Union, on the opposite side. 
In its whole course, its peculiar character 
is quite in keeping with the stupendous 
Cataract from which its principal interest 
is derived. 

The amount of water passing through 


| this channel is immense; from a compu¬ 
tation which has been made at the out¬ 
let of Lake Erie, the quantity thus dis¬ 
charged is about twenty millions of cubic 
feet, or upwards of 600,000 tons per 
minute, all of which great volume of 
water, 20 miles below, plunges over the 
Falls of Niagara. 

The Niagara River commences at Bird 
Island, nearly opposite the mouth of Buf¬ 
falo harbor, and passes by the site of old 
Fort Erie and Waterloo on the Canada 
side. At the later place a steam ferry¬ 
boat plies across the river to Black Rock, 
now forming a part of the city of Buffalo. 
It is here proposed to construct a railroad 
bridge across the stream, about 1,800 feet 
in width. 

Squaw Island and Strawberry Island 
are both small islands lying on the Amer¬ 
ican side of the stream, near the head of 
Grand Island. The river is here used in 
part for the Erie Canal, a pier extending 
from Squaw Island to Bird Island, forming 
a large basin called Black Rock Harbor. 

Grand Island, attached to Erie Co., 
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N. T. y is a large and important body of 
land, about ten miles long from north to 
south, and seven miles wide. This island 
is partly cleared and cultivated, while 
the larger portion is oovered with a large 
growth of oaks and other forest trees. 

The ship or steamboat channel runs 
along the bank of Grand Island to nearly 
opposite Chippewa, where the whole 
stream unites before plunging over the 
Falls of Niagara, being again separated 
at the head of Gloat Island. From this 
point the awe-struck traveller can scan 
the quiet waters abeve, and the raging 
rapids below, preparing to plunge over 
the Cataract. 

Cayuga Island and Buckhorn Island 
are 8mall bodies of land belonging to the 
United States, situated immediately be¬ 
low Grand Island. 

Navy Island, lying opposite the vil¬ 
lage of Chippewa, 18 miles below the 
head of the river, is a celebrated island 
belonging to the Canadians, having been 
taken possession of by the sympathizing 
patriots in 1837, when a partial rebellion 
occurred in Upper and Lower Canada. 

Tonawanda, 11 miles below BufTalo, is 
situated at the mouth of Tonawanda! 
Creek, opposite Grand Island. The Erie \ 
Caned here enters the creek, which it fol¬ 
lows for several miles on its course to¬ 
ward Lockport. A railroad also runs to 
Lock port, connecting with the New York 
Central Railroad , extending to Albany. 
A ship canal is proposed to be construct¬ 
ed from Tonawanda to some eligible point 
on Lake Ontario, thus forming a rival to 
the Welland Canal of Canada. 

Sculosskr’s Landing, two miles above 
Niagara Falls village, is a noted steam¬ 
boat landing, opposite Chippewa, from 
whence the steamer Caroline was cut 
adrift by the British and destroyed, by 
being precipitated over the Falls during 
the Canadian rebellion, December 29th, 
1837. 

The Rapids.—B elow Navy Island, be¬ 


tween Chippewa and Schlosser, the rivor 
is nearly three miles in width, but soon 
narrows to one mile, when the Rapids 
commence, and continue for about one 
mile before reaching the edge of the preci¬ 
pice at the Horse-Shoe Fall. 

At the commencement of the Rapids, 
“ the bed of the river declines, the chan- 
nel contracts, numerous large rocks heave 
up the rolling surges, and dispute tho 
passage of the now raging and foaming 
floods. The mighty torrent leaping down 
successive ledges, dashing over opposing 
elevations, hurled back by ridges, and 
repelled from shores and islands—plung¬ 
ing, boiling, roaring—seems a mad wil¬ 
derness of waters striving against its 
better fate, and hurried on to destruction 
by its own blind and reckless impetuosi¬ 
ty. Were there no cataract, these Rapids 
would yet make Niagara the wonder of 
the world.” 

Iris, or Goat Island, commences near 
the head of the Rapids, and extends to 
the precipice, of which it forms a part, 
separating the American Fall from the 
Canadian or Horse-Shoe Fall. It is about 
half a mile in length, eighty rods wide, 
and contains over sixty acres of arable land, 
being for the most part covered with a 
heavy growth of forest trees of a variety 
of species, and native plants and flowers. 
A portion of the island, however, has 
been cleared of£ and a garden enclosed, 
in which are some excellent fruit-trees, 
and a variety of native and foreign plants 
and flowers, and a fish-pond. The island 
is remarkably cool, shady, and pleasant, 
and is an object of unceasing admiration 
from year to year. Comfortable seats and 
arbors are placed at the most interesting 
points, where the visitor can sit at ease 
and enjoy the beautiful and sublime views 
presented to his sight—often entranced 
by a deafening roar of mighty waters in 
their descent, accompanied by chang¬ 
ing rainbows of the most gorgeous d<* 
scription. 
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Niagara. 

WRITTEN BT LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 

Flow on forever. In thy glorious robe 
Of terror and of beauty; God hath set 
His rainbow on thy forehead, and the cloud 
Mantles Around tbv feet, and He doth give 
Thy voice of thunder power to speak of Him 
Eternally ; bidding the lip of man 
Keep silence, and upon thy rocky altar 
Pour incense of awe-struck praise. 

Goat Island Bridge.— The Niagara 
Falls Gazette gives the following descrip* 
tion of this new structure: 

“ This bridge across the east branch of 
the Niagara River is situated in the Rap¬ 
ids, about sixty rods above the Cataract, on 
the site of the old wooden bridge. It is 
360 feet long, and consists of four arches 
of ninety foot span each, supported be¬ 
tween the abutments of three piers. The 
piers above water are built of heavy cut 
stone, and are twenty-two feet long and 
six feet wide, tapering one foot in tho 
height. The foundations are formed of 
foot-square oak timber, strongly framed 
and bolted together in cribs, tilled with 
stone, and covered with timber at the sur¬ 
face of the water. These timber-founda¬ 
tions are protected against wear and injury 
from ice by heavy plates of iron, and be¬ 
ing always covered with water, will be as 
durable as the stone. 

“ The superstructure is of iron, on tho 
plan of Whipple’s iron-arched bridge. 
The whole width is twenty-seven feet, 
affording a double carriage-way of sixteen 
and a half feet, and two foot-ways of live 
and a fourth feet each, with iron railings. 
The arches are of cast iron, and the 
chords, suspenders, and braces of wrought 
iron. All the materials used in tho con¬ 
struction are of the best quality, and the 
size and strength of all tho parts far 
beyond what are deemed nocessary in 
bridges exposed to the severest tests. 

“ Tnis substantial and beautiful struc¬ 
ture, spanning a branch of tliis majes¬ 


tic river in the midst of the rapids, and 
overlooking the cataract, is worthy of the 
site it occupies, and affords another in¬ 
stance of the triumph of human ingenuity 
ovor the obstacles of nature. 

“ The islands connected by this bridge 
with the American shore are the property 
of Messrs. Porter, and constitute the most 
interesting features in the scenery sur¬ 
rounding the cataract. This bridge has 
been erected by them to facilitate com¬ 
munication with these interesting locali¬ 
ties not otherwise accessible.” 

This is a toll-bridge, every foot passen¬ 
ger being charged 25 cents for the season, 
or single crossing. 

There aro upward of thirty islands and 
islets in the Niagara River or Strait, above 
tho cataract. Most of those not described 
are small, and scarcely worthy of enumer¬ 
ation, although those immediately contigu¬ 
ous to Goat Island form beautiful objects 
in connection with the rushing and mighty 
waters by which they are surrounded. 
Bath Island, Brig Island, Chapin's Island, 
and Bird Island, all situated immediately 
above the American Fall, are reached by 
bridges. 

When on Goat Island, turning to the 
right toward tho Falls, the first object of 
interest is Hogg's Back, a point of land 
facing the American Fall,—Bridge to Ad- 
ington Island immediately above the Cave 
of the Winds, 1 GOfeet below. Sam. Patch’s 
Point is next passed on the right, from 
which he took a fearful leap some years 
since. Biddle’s Stairs descend to the 
water’s edge below and the Cave of 
the Winds, which are annually visited by 
thousands of visitors. Terrapin Bridge 
and Terrapin Tower afford a grand view 
of the Canadian or Horse-Shoe Kail and 
Rapids above the Falls. Three Si.-ter Isl¬ 
ands are contiguous to Goat Island, on tho 
I American side. Passing around Goat Isl¬ 
and toward the south, a grand view is 
afforded of the river and rapids above the 
Canadian and American Falls. 
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what is called the 

Horse-Shoe Fall, which 
name has become in¬ 
appropriate, as the 
edges of the precipice 
have ceased to be a 
curve, and form a 
moderately acute an¬ 
gle. Near the mid¬ 
dle of the fall, Goat 
Island, containing 75 
acres, extends to the 
brow of the precipice, dividing the river 
into two parts; ;tnd a small projecting 
mass of rock at a little distanco from it, 
toward the American shore, again divides 
the cataract on that side. Goat Island, 
at the lower end, presents a perpendicu¬ 
lar mass of rocks, extending from the bot¬ 
tom to the top of the precipice. Abridge 
has been constructed from the American 


JtoiiMf&ra is a word of Indian urigiu— 
the orthography, accentuation, and mean¬ 
ing of which are variously given by 
different authors. It is highly probable 
that this diversity might be accounted 
for and explained by tracing the appellation 
through the dialects of the several tribes 
of aborigines who formerly inhabited the 
neighboring country. There is reason to 
believe, however, that the etymon belongs 
to the language of the Iroquois, and signi¬ 
fies the 41 Thunder of Waters." 

“ When the traveller first arrives at the 
cataract he stands and gazes, and is lost 
in admiration. The mighty volume of 
water which forms the outlet of the great 
Lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron, and 
Erie, is here precipitated over a precipice 
160 feet high, with a roar like that of 
thunder, which may bo heard, in favora¬ 
ble circumstances, to the distance of fif¬ 
teen miles, though, at times, the Falls may 
be nearly approached without perceiving 
much to indicate a tremendous cataract 
in the vicinity. In consequence of a bend 
in the river, the principal weight of water 
« thrown on the Canadian side, down 


shore to Ruth Island, and another connects 
the latter with Goat Island, and a tower 
is erected on the brow of the Horse-Shoe 
Fall, approached from Goat Island by a 
short bridge, on which the spectator seems 
to stand over the edge of the mighty cat¬ 
aract, and which affords a fine view of this 
part of it. The distance at the fall from 
the American shore to Goat Island is 05 
rods; across the front of Goat Island is 
7 8 rods; around the Horse-Shoe Fall, on 
the Canadian side, 144 rods; directly 
across the Horse-Shoe, 74 rods. The 
height of the fall near the Americau shore 
is 163 feet; near Goat Island, on the same 
side, 158 feet; near Goat Island, on the 
Canada side, 154 feet. Table Rock, a 
shelving projection on the Canadian side, 
at the edge of the precipice, is 150 feet 
high. This place is generally thought to 
present the finest view of the Falls; 
though, if the spectator will visit the tow¬ 
er on the opposite side on Goat Island, at 
sunrise, when the whole cavity is enlight¬ 
ened by the sun, and the gorgeous bow 
trembles in the rising spray, he cannot 
elsewhere, the world ovei, enjoy such an 
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incomparable scene. A covered stairway 
on the American side descends from the 
top to the bottom of the precipice. 

“It has been computed that 100 million 
tons of water are discharged over the 
precipice every hour. The Rapids com¬ 
mence about a mile above the Falls, and 
the water descends 57 feet before it ar¬ 
rives at the cataract. The view from the 
bridge to Goat Island, of the troubled 
water dashing tumultuously over tha 
rocks of the American fall, is terrific. 
While curiosity constitutes an attribute 
of the human character, these falls will be 
frequented by admiring and delighted 
visitors as one of the grandest exhibitions 
in nature. 

“ This stupendous Cataract, Bituated in 
north latitude 43° 6', and west longitude 
2° 6' from Washington, is 22 miles north 
from the efflux of the river at Lake Erie, 
and 14 miles south of its outlet into Lake 
Ontario. The whole length of the river is 
therefore 36 miles, its general course is a 
few points to the west of north. Though 
commonly called a river, this portion of the 
St. Lawrence is, more properly speaking, 
a strait, connecting, as above mentioned, 
the Lakes Erie and Ontario, and conduct¬ 
ing the superfluous waters of the great 
seas and streams above, through a broad 
and divided, and afterward compressed, 
devious, and irregular channel to the lat¬ 
ter lake, into which it empties—the point 
of union being about 40 miles from the 
western extremity of Lake Ontario. 

“ The climate of the Niagara is in the 
highest degree healthful and invigorating. 
The atmosphere, constantly acted upon 
by the rushing water, the noise, and the 
spray, is kept pure, refreshing, and salu¬ 
tary. There are no stagnant pools or 
marshes near to send abroad their fetid 
exhalations and noxious miasmas, poison¬ 
ing the air and producing disease. 

“ Sweet-breathing herbs and beautiful 
wild flowers spring up spontaneously even 
on the sides, and in the crevices of the 


giant rocks; and luxuriant clusters of firs 
and other stately forest trees cover the 
islands, crown the cliffs, and overhang 
the banks of Niagara. Here are no mos¬ 
quitoes to annoy, no reptiles to alarm, 
and no wild animals to intimidate, yet there 
is life and vivacity. The many-hued but¬ 
terfly sips ambrosia from the fresh opened 
honey-cup; birds carol their lays of love 
among the spray-starred branches; and 
the lively squirrel skips chattering from 
tree to tree. Varieties of water-fowl, at 
certain seasons of the year, sport among 
the rapids, the sea-gull plays around the 
precipice, and the eagle—the banner bird 
of freedom—hovers above the cataract, 
plumes his gray pinions in its curling mists, 
and makes his home among the giant firs 
of its inaccessible islands. 

“No place on the civilized earth offers 
such attractions and inducements to visi¬ 
tors as Niagara, and they can never be 
fully known except to those who see and 
study them, from the utter impossibility 
of describing such a scene as this wonder¬ 
ful cataract presents. When motion can 
be expressed by color, there will be some 
hope of imparting a faint idea of it; but 
until that can be done, Niagara must re¬ 
main undescribed.” 


Cataract of Niagara. 

u Shrine of Omnipotence 1 how vast, how grynd. 
How awful, yet how beautiful thou art! 

Pillar’d around thy everlasting hills, 

Robed in the drapery of descending floods, 
Crowned by tho rainbow*, canopied by clouds 
That roll in incense up from thy dread base, . 
Hid by their mantling o’er the vast abyss I 

Upon whose verge thou standest, whence as¬ 
cends : 

The mighty anthem of thy Maker's praise, ' 
Hyuin'd in eternal thunders /” 

Below the Falls, the first objects of in¬ 
terest are the Ferry Stairs and Point View 
on the American side; while on the op- 
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posito Bide is a ferry-house and landing, 
where carriages aro usually to be found 
to convey passengers to the Clifton House, 
Table Rock, and other places of great 
interest. 

The new Suspension Bridge is erected 
near the Falls immediately below the 
Clifton House,on the Canada side. Here 
the American and Canadian, or Horse- 
Shoe Falls may be seen to advantage. 

The Suspension Bridge, the greatest 
artificial curiosity in America, is situated 
two miles and a half below the Falls, 
where has recently sprung into existence 
Niagara City , or better known as the 
Suspension Bridge, on the American side, 
and Clifton on the Canadian side of the 
river, here being about 800 feet in width, 
with perpendicular banks of 325 feet. 

The Whirlpool and Rapids , one mile 
below the Bridge, are terrific sights of 
great interest, and well worthy a visit 

The Devil's Hole , one mile farther down, 
is also a point of great attraction, together 
with the Bloody Run, a small stream where 
a detachment of English soldiers were 
precipitated in their flight from an attack 
by Indians during the old French w r ar in 
1759. An amphitheatre of high ground 
spreads around and perfectly encloses the 
valley of the Devil’s Hole, with the ex¬ 
ception of a narrow ravine formed by 
Bloody Run—from which, against a large 
force, there is no escape, except over the 
precipice. The Ice Cave is another object 
of interest connected with the Devil’s 
Hole. 

The Rapids below the Whirlpool are 
the next object of attraction; then Queens- 
ton Heights and Brock’s Monument on 
the Canadian side, and the Suspension 
Bridge at Lewiston; altogether forming 
objects of interest sufficient to fill a well- 
sized volume. 

The Niagara River is navigable from 
Lewiston to its mouth at Fort Niagara, a 
farther distance of seven miles, or four¬ 
teen below the Falls of Niagara. 


The village of Niagara Falls, Niagara 
Co., N. Y., is situated on the east side of 
Niagara River, in the immediate vicinity 
of the grand Cataract, 22 miles from Buf¬ 
falo and 303 miles from Albany by rail¬ 
road route. No place in the Union exceeds 
this favored spot as a fashionable place of 
resort during the summer and fall months, 
when hundreds of visitors may be seen 
overy day flocking to Goat Island, or 
points contiguous to the Rapids and Falls. 
The village contains several large hotels 
for the accommodation of visitors, the 
most noted of which are the Cataract 
House and the International Hotel; the 
Monteagle Hotel, situated two miles be¬ 
low the Falls, near the Suspension Bridge, 
and the Clifton House, on the Canada 
side, are all alike popular and well-kept 
hotels; there are five churches of different 
denominations; 15 stores, in many of 
which are kept for sale Indian curiosities 
and fancy work of different kinds. The 
water-power here afforded by the de¬ 
scending stream, east of Goat Island, is 
illimitable. A paper-mill, a flouring-mill, 
two saw-mills, a woollen factory, a fur¬ 
nace and machine shop, together with 
other manufacturing establishments, here 
use the water-pow'er so bountifully sup¬ 
plied. The population is about 3,500. 

The railroads centring at the Falls are 
the Buffalo , Niagara Falls and Lewiston 
Railroad, and the New York Central Rail - 
road ; also, the New York and Erie Rail¬ 
way , forming with other roads a direct 
route to New York, Philadelphia, Bal¬ 
timore, and Washington. 

An Omnibus Line and hacks run from 
the village of Niagara Falls to Niagara 
City, or Suspension Bridge, during the 
summer months,and thence to the Clifton 
House and Table Rock on Canada 6ide. 

Niagara City, situated two miles be¬ 
low the Falls, at the Suspension Bridge, 
is a new and flourishing place contain¬ 
ing about 1,500 inhabitants. Here are 
situated two or three public houses. 
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SUSPENSION BRIDGE 

AND THE 

Cataract and Rapids of Niagara. 


To give the reader some idea of the 
grandeur of this triumph of engineering 
skill—THE SUSPENSION BRIDGE— 
we copy the following article from a late 
Buffalo paper: 

AN ENGINEER’S MONUMENT. 

Spanning the chasm of the Niagara 
River, uniting the territories of two differ¬ 
ent Governments, and sustaining the unin¬ 
terrupted railroad traffic of the Provinces 
of Canada with the United States, 250 feet 
abovo a flood of water which man has 
never been able to ferry, stands the monu¬ 
ment of JonN A. Roebling. The Niagara 
Railway Suspension Bridge , is the grandest 
and the most distinguishing achievement 
of Art in this world. It is the proudest, 
it is the most beautiful, and will prove to 
be the most enduring monument anywhere 
set up on this continent. 

Regard this wonderful product of engi¬ 
neering skill. Its span is 822 feet. Yet 
an engine, tender and passenger car, load¬ 
ed with men, and weighing altogether 47 
tons, depress the long floor in the centre 
but 5^ inches. The Bridge, loaded with 
a loaded freight train, covering its whole 
length, and weighing 326 tons, is deflected 
in the middle only 10 inches. This ex¬ 
treme depression is perceptible only to 
practised eyes. The slighter changes of 
level require to be ascertained with in¬ 
struments. Delicate as lace work, and 
seemingly light and airy, it hangs there 
high between heaven and the boiling flood 
below, more solid than the eartlibeds of 
the adjacent railways. The concussions 
of fast movmg trains are sensibly felt miles | 


off through solid rocky soil. In cities lo¬ 
comotives shake entire blocks of stone 
dwellings. The waters of the Cayuga 
Lake tremble under the wheels of the 
express trains, a mile away from the 
bridge. But a freight train traversing 
John A. Roebling’8 Monument, at the 
speed of five miies an hour, communicates 
no jar to passengers walking upon the 
carriage way below. The land cables of 
the bridge do not tremble under it—the 
slight concussions of the superstructure 
do not go over the summits of the towers. 
This last fact in the stiffness of the great 
work is of much importance. It furnishes 
a guarantee of the durability of the ma¬ 
sonry. Fast anchored with stone and 
grouted in solid rock cut down to the 
depth of twenty-five feet, the great cables 
are immovable by any mechanical force 
incidental to the use of the bridge, or the 
natural influences it will be subject to. 
The ultimate strength of these cables is 
12,400 tons. The total weight of the ma¬ 
terial of the bridge, and of the traffic to 
whicli it will ordinarily be subjected is 
2,262 tons, to sustain which the Engineer 
has provided in his beautiful and scientific 
structure, a strength of 12,400 tons. Ho 
j demonstrates, too, that while the strength 
of the cables is nearly six times as great 
as their ordinary tension, that strength 

WILL NEVER BE IMPAIRED BY VIBRATION. 

This was the question raised by The De¬ 
mocracy, a year ago, which excited such 
general, and in instances such angry dis¬ 
cussion. Roebling treated our doubts 
with a cool reason and the stores of an 
extensive engineering experience, which 
gave us to believe that Art had at last 
attained to a method of suspending lion 
Bridges for Railroad use, that should en 
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tirely obviate the objections to them felt 
by most of the Iron-Masters of the United 
States. He has since that demonstrated 
it in a most wonderful structure. 

There are in the bridge 624 “suspend¬ 
ers,” each capable of sustaining 30 tons— 
and all of sustaining 18,720 tons. The 
weight they have ordinarily to support is 
only 1,000 tons. But the Engineer has 
skilfully distributed the weight of the- 
burdeus, by the means of “girders” and 
“ trusses.” These spread the 34 tons heft 
of a locomotive and tender over a length 
of 200 feet. How ample is this provision 
made for defective iron or sudden strains! 

The Anchor Chains are composed of 9 
links, each 7 feet long, save the last, 
which is 10 feet. The lowest link is made 
of 7 bars of iron, 7 inch by 1It is se¬ 
cured to a cast iron anchor plate 31 inches 
thick, and 6 feet 6 inches square. The 
other links are equally strong. The iron 
used was all made from Pennsylvania char¬ 
coal, Ulster county, N Y., and Salisbury 
Pig, and can bo depended upon for a 
strength of 64,000 pounds to the square 
Inch. The central portions of the anchor 
plates, through which the links pass is 12 
inches thick. The excavations in the solid 
rock were not vertical They inclined from 
the river. The rock upon which the work 
may rely on the New York side of the 
chasm is 100 feet long, 70 feet wide, and 
20 feet deep. It weighs 160 pounds to 
the cubic foot, and prosents a resistance of 
14,000 tons, exclusive of the weight of the 
superincumbent masonry and embankment. 

The Towers are each 15 feet square at 
the base, 60 feet high above the arch, 
and 8 feet square at the top. The limestone 
of which they are built will support a pres¬ 
sure of 500 tons on each square foot with¬ 
out crushing. While the greatest weight 
that can fall upon the tower will rarely 
exceed 600 tons, a pressure of 32,000 tons 
will be required to crush the top course. 
There are 4,000 tons’ weight in each of the 
towers on the New York side. 


The cables are 4 in number, 10 inches 
in diameter, and composed each of 3,640 
small No. 9 wires. Sixty wires form one 
square inch of solid section, making the 
solid section of the entire cable 60.40 
square inches, wrapping not included. 
These immense masses of wire are put 
together so that each individual wire per¬ 
forms its duty, and in a strain all work 
together. On this, Mr. Roebling, who 
is a moderate as well as a modest man, 
feels justified in speaking with the word 
perfect. Each of the large cables is 
composed of four smaller ones, called 
“strands.” Each strand has 520 wires. 
One is placed in the centre. The rest are 
placed around that. These strands w'ere 
manufactured nearly in the same position 
the cables now occupy. The preparatory 
labors, such as oiling, straightening, spli¬ 
cing, and reeling, were done in a long 
shed on the Canada side. Two strands 
w ere made at the same time, one for each 
of the two cables under process of con¬ 
struction. On the completion of one set, 
temporary wire bands were laid on, about 
nine inches apart, for the purpose of 
keeping the wires closely united, and so- 
curing their relative position. They were 
then lowered to occupy their permanent 
position in the cable, On completion of 
the seven pairs of strands, two platform 
carriages were mounted upon the cables, 
for laying on a continuous wrapping, by 
means of Roebling’s patent wrapping 
machines. During this process the whole 
mass of wire was again saturated with 
oil and paint, which, together with the 
wrapping, will protect them effectually 
against all oxidation. Five hundred tons 
of this wire is English. American man¬ 
ufacturers did not put in proposals. That 
used was remarkably uniform, and most 
carefully made. 

The law deduced from large use of wire 
rope in Pennsylvania, is, that its durabili¬ 
ty depends upon its usage. It will last 
much longer under heavy strains moving 
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slowly, than it will under light strains \ 
moving rapidly. This law was borne 
constantly in mind by the Engineer of 
the Niagara Railway Bridge. The cables 
and suspenders are, so to speak, at rest. 
They are so well protected, too, from rust, 
that they may be regarded as eternally 
durable. 

Among the interesting characteristics 
of this splendid architecture, is its elas¬ 
ticity. The depression under a load com¬ 
mences at the end, of course, end goes 
regularly across. After the passage of a 
train, the equilibrium is perfectly restored. 
The elasticity of the cables is fully equal 
to this task, and will never be lost. 

The equilibrium of the Bridge is less 
affected in cold weather than in warm. 
If a change of temperature of 100 de¬ 
grees should take place, the difference in 
the level of the floor would be 2 feet 3 
inches. 

So solid is this Bridge in its weight, 
its stiffness, and its staying, that not the 
slightest motion is communicated to it by 
the severest gales of wind that blow up 
through the narrow gorge which it spans. 

Next to violent winds, suspension bridge 
builders dread the trotting of cattle across 
their structures. Mr. Hobbling says that 
a heavy train running 20 miles an hour 
across his Bridge, would do less injury 
to it than would 20 steers passing on a 
trot. It is the severest test, next to that 
of troops marching in time, to which 
bridges, iron or wooden, suspension or 
tubular, can be subjected. Strict regula¬ 
tions are enforced for the passage of hogs, 
horses, and oxen, in small bodies, and 
always on a walk. 

This great work cost only $500,000. 
The same structure in England (if it could 
possibly have been built there) would 
have cost $4,000,000. It is unquestiona¬ 
bly the most admirable work of art on 
this continent, and will make an imper¬ 
ishable monument to the memory of its 
Engineer, John A. Hobbling. 


We append a Table of Quantities for 
the convenience of our readers, and the 
more easy comprehension of the charac¬ 
ter of the structure: 


Length of span from centre to centre of 

Towers. 822 feel 

Height Of Tower above rock on Ameri¬ 
can side. 88 feet 

Height of Tower above rock, Canada side 78 feet 
Height of Tower above floor of Railway. 60 feet 

Number of Wire Cables. '4 

Diameter of each Cable.10 inches 

Number of No. 9 wires in each Cable.. 8,569 
Ultimate aggregate strength of Cables, 12,400 tons 

Weight of Superstructure. 750 ton* 

Weight of Superstructure and maxi¬ 
mum loads. 1,250 tons 

Ultimate supporting strength. 780 tons 

Height of Track above water. 250 feet 

Base of Towers.16 feet square 

Top of Towers. 8 “ “ 

Length of each Upper Cable.1,256} feet 

44 44 Lower Cable.1,190 ffeet 

Depth of Anchor Pita below surface 

of Rock. 80 feet 

Number of Suspenders. 624 

Ultimate strength of Suspenders. 18,720 tons 

Number of Ovcrfloor Stays... 64 

Aggregate strength of Stays. 1,920 tons 

Number of Hirer Stays. 56 

Aggregate strength of Stays.. 1,680 tons 

Elevation of Railway Track above mid¬ 
dle stage of ltiver. 245 feet 

Total length of Wirea. 4,000 miles 

The weights of the materials in the 
bridge are as follows: 

LB8. 


Timber..919,180 

Wrought Iron and Suspenders.118,120 

Castings.. 44,382 

Rails. 66,740 

Cables (between towers). 585,400 


Total.1,678,722 

The Great Western Railway op 
Canada, which unites with the New York 
Central Railroad, terminating on the Ameri¬ 
can side of the river, here commences 
and extends westward through Hamilton, 
London,' and Chatham to Windsor, oppo¬ 
site Detroit, Mich., formmg one of the 
great through lines of travel from Boston 
and New York to Detroit, Chicago, and 
the Far West 

This road also furnishes a speedy route 
of travel to Toronto, Montreal, etc. 
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Mountains, Lakes and Rivers are the 
elements, in the physical world, that go 
to purify the atmosphere, fertilize the 
soil, and beautify the landscape for 
the abode of man. So intimately are 
they connected in the economy of 
Nature that they are indispensable one 
to the other. From the lakes, rivers 
and ocean—the latter the recipient of 
the former—arises the vapor and mois¬ 
ture that forms the clouds,—these re¬ 
turning their distilled contents, made 
pure by natures alchemy,—overshadow 
the mountain top and the plain, and 
descend in rain or snow, giving vigor 
and life to animated nature far and 
wide; these influences being modified 
by that portion of the earth’s surface 
on which they descend. Hence, the 
Tropics , which have the greatest degree 
of heat and moisture—and where there 
are but two seasons, the wet and the 
dry —produce rank vegetation, reptiles, 
and animals of a ferocious character, 
while man, for the mast part, is indo¬ 
lent and unused to labor,—an abun¬ 
dant nature supplying most all his 
wants for clothing and subsistence. 

In the Temperate climate, where there 
are four seasons, about equally divided, 
there falls a less amount of ram, owing, 
no doubt, to the sun’s rays not absorb¬ 
ing so much moisture as near the 
equator. This is the region for pure 
lakes, lovely streams, ana rich valleys; 
where man loves to congregate, and 
where the highest state of civilized 
society is found to exist This favored 
region, however, is greatly modified 


by soil and altitude, as well as by 
isothermal lines, moderately increasing 
in temperature on the southern limit: 
vegetation often assumes a sub-tropical 
appearance, and the human race are 
to a certain extent unfitted for labor 
during the warm season. In the 
middle of the temperate zone man 
attains his greatest perfection,—here 
the cereals, the grasses, and the fruit, 
yield an abundant Bupply for the 
animal kingdom, and a surplus to 
spare for less favored portions of the 
earth. On the northern limit of the 
temperate zone, while the cold in¬ 
creases and vegetation becomes more 
stinted, the waters are more pure and 
alive with fish of various kinds. Here 
a hardy race of men abound, and 
health generally prevails. To the 
north-west, along the chain of the Great 
Lakes of America, reaching to the 
base of the Rocky Mountains, is the 
great health-restoring region of North 
America. 

During the Summer and early Fall 
months the temperature usually ranges 
from 60 to 80 degress Fahrenheit, 
giving strength and vitality to the 
human frame,—most perceptibly felt 
by those visiting this region from a 
more southern latitude. Here all those 
seeking health and pleasure should 
yearly resort, as most astonishing 
benefit has been found by those labor¬ 
ing under respiratory diseases as well 
as general debility. The Upper Pe¬ 
ninsula of Michigan, Northern Wis¬ 
consin, and the whole of Minnesota, 
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are favorably situated as regards health, 
being a most delightful resort, free 
from the heat of the Summer months. 

The more northern, and less favored 
portion of the earth’s surface, lying to 
the north of the temperate zone, is given 
up to cold, too intense for vegetation 
that goes to sustain the human race,— 
hence, to the north of the Upper 
Lakes, in Canada, settlements cease to 
exist, except where is found a Hudson 
Bay Company’s Post, or a tribe of 
roving Indians. So abrupt is this 
civilization, that, for fifteen hundred 
miles from the head waters of the 
Saguenay river to the head of Lake 
Superior, along the North Shore, no 


villages are now found to exist. Here, 
however, sportsmen resort for hunting 
and fishing during the summer months, 
the air being pure- and invigorating. 
To the west of Lake Superior, on the 
Upper Mississippi and tne Red River 
of the North, the climate is modified 
by a Siberian Summer , affording three 
months of warm weather, which brings 
cereals and vegetables to great perfec¬ 
tion, rendering this portion of North 
America capable of sustaining a dense 
population. 

This region of country will, no 
doubt, soon become a great resort for 
invalids and sportsmen during the 
Summer months. 


MEDICAL INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE. 


"The Influence of Climate on human 
life is now so universally allowed, that 
it is quite unnecessary for us to say a 
word respecting its beneficial action 
on the animal economy; the benefit 
resulting from the change from a cold, 
humid atmosphere, to a warm, dry 
one, is also as well understood, and as 
marked in its effects, as a change of 
treatment from an ignorant to a scien¬ 
tific system is satisfactory and apparent. 
The influence exercised on the respira¬ 
tory organs and the skin by a bland 
atmosphere is not only immediate but 


apparent—not merely confined to those 
organs, but, by the improved condition 
of the blood, resulting from such a 
change, reciprocating the benefit acquired 
on the brain , by the quicker and lively 
state of the imagination—on the nutri¬ 
tive system, by a fuller condition of 
the body from a perfect digestion; and 
on the nervous temperament, by the 
more regular and natural performance 
of all the functions of the body—the 
best indication at all times of sound 
physical health .”—ZeWs Encyclopedia. 


u Seek Natures perfect cureP 
“ Throw physic to the dogs.” 
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Tourists, in search of health or 
pleasure, who intend to visit the region 
of the Great Lakes of America, if 
starting from New York or any of the 
cities of the eastern or middle States, 
are advised to take the most direct 
route for Niagara Falls, where may 
be seen the magnitude of the accumu¬ 
lated waters of the “ Inland Seas,” as 
exhibited by viewing the American 
and Canadian, or Horse-Shoe Fall of 
this mighty Cataract. The Suspension 
Bridges, Rapids, and Islands, with 
other objects combined, form attrac¬ 
tions that will profitably employ sev¬ 
eral days sojourn at this fashionable 
resort. 

Here are several well-kept Hotels, 
both on the American and Canadian 
sides of the river, from whence de¬ 
lightful drives are afforded in almost 
every direction, while bringing into 
view new objects of interest, either on 
aseending on descending the banks of 
this majestic stream—this whole sec¬ 
tion of country, above and below the 
Falls, being historic ground. The bat¬ 
tle-fields of Chippewa, Lundy’s Lane, 
Queenstown, ana old Fort George, op¬ 
posite Fort Niagara, on the American 
side, all deserve a visit (For further 
description, see page 21.) 

On leaving Niagara Falls the tourist 
can proceed westward, via the Great 
Western Railway of Canada , to Detroit, 
230 miles, passing through an interest¬ 
ing section of Canada; or, proceed to 
Buffalo, by rail, 22 miles. 


Grand Pleasure Excursion, 

THROUGH LAKES HURON AND 8UPERIOR. 

Steamers of a large class leave Buf- 
falo , during the season of navigation, 
every alternate day for Erie , Cleveland 
and Detroit , proceeding on their way 
to the Saut Ste. Marie and Duluth , Lake 
Superior, a distance of about 1,200 
miles. 

Passengers taking the Round Trip 
can stop, to suit their convenience, at 
any of the Lake ports, before arriving 
at Detroit. The City of Erie, 90 miles 
from Buffalo, is a place of growing 
importance, where terminates the 
Philadelphia and Erie Railroad , form¬ 
ing a direct and speedy communication 
with the cities of New York, Phila¬ 
delphia and Baltimore. This is a fa¬ 
vorite line of travel, crossing the Alle¬ 
ghany range and connecting with the 
Great Lakes. The City of Cleveland, 
95 miles further, is fast becoming a 
great mart of trade, and a stopping- 
place for pleasure travellers. The 
railroad lines, in connection with its 
shipping facilities, afford this port 
great commercial advantages—no city 
on the Lakes exceeding it in natural 
advantages as regards a healthy cli¬ 
mate, lovely situation, beautiful ave¬ 
nues, and delightful drives. Steamers 
run from this place to Put-in-Bay, 
Kelley’s Island, Sandusky and Toledo, 
as well as direct to Detroit, Mich., each 
affording pleasant Bummer excursions. 
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On leaving Detroit, if bound for 
Lake Superior, commences the Grand 
Excursion—passing through Lake St. 
Clair and St. Clair river, forming the 
boundary between the United States 
and Canada. The steamer usually 
stops at Sarnia, Can., or Port Huron, 
Mich, to land and receive passengers. 
Immediately, after leaving the latter 
port, Point Edward and Fort Gratiot 
are passed, and the steamer enters the 
broad waters of Lake Huron. Here 
is experienced during warm weather 
the most delightful change imaginable. 
The upward bound vessels usually keep 
near the Michigan shore, on the left, 
while on the right nothing but the 
broad waters are visible for some two 
hundred miles. 

Point au Barque and Light are 
reached 70 miles above Port Huron, 
and Saginaw Bay entered, here pre¬ 
senting a most magnificent expanse of 
waters, which, in stormy weather is 
dreaded by the mariner. The sight 
of land is usuallv lost to view until 
Thunder Bay and Light are sighted, 
75 miles from Point au Barque. The 
steamer now runs direct for the De 
Tour passage, 85 miles further, when 
the grand and lovely St. Mary's river 
is entered, presenting a succession of 
islands, lakes or expansions—affording 
a view of river scenery of the most 
enchanting character, before arriving 
at the Saut Ste. Marie, the gate-way 
to Lake Superior. 

Saut Ste. Marie, in connection 
with the Ship Canal, Fort Brady, and 
the fisheries below the rapids—the 
rapids themselves having a descent of 
20 feet—and the Hudson Bay Com¬ 
pany's post on the Canada side, present 
great and varied attractions. Here 


fishing parties are fitted out for long 
excursions along the Canada or North 
Shore of Lake Superior,—often pro¬ 
ceeding as far as the Nepigon river, 
where brook trout, of a large size, are 
taken in great quantities. 

On the American or Sduth Shore of 
the Lake lies Grand Island Harbor, 
where are two or three settlements, 
situated near the Pictured Bocks, 120 
miles above the Saut Here are many 
points of attraction, which, no doubt, 
is destined to become a fashionable 
resort 

Marquette, 170 miles above the 
Saut, is one of the largest and most 
frequented resorts for invalids and 
seekers of pleasure that the Lake re¬ 
gion affords. Comfortable hotels and 
boarding houses are here wanted in 
order to make this embryo city the 
“Newport” of the Upper Lakes. 

Houghton, Copper Harbor, Ea¬ 
gle Harbor, and Eagle River, situ¬ 
ated on Keweenaw Point are all places 
of great attraction. 

Ontonagon, Bayfield and La 
Pointe, situated on one of the Twelve 
Apostle Islands are old and favorite 
resorts. 

Duluth and Superior City, situ¬ 
ated at the head of the Lake, where 
enters the St. Louis river, have become 
places of great attraction, in a com¬ 
mercial point of view. Here parties 
are fitted out who desire to explore the 
North Shore either for fishing or seek¬ 
ing health and pleasure on the pure 
waters of this Inland Sea. 

Tourists seeking health and pleasure 
may safely start on this excursion in 
June, and remain in the Lake Region 
or Upper Mississippi Valley until 
October. 



APPROACHES TO LAKE SUPERIOR. 

There are now six Great Routes The fourth is via the Chicago and 
of Travel open to Tourists to and from North-western Railroad , running to Green 

T „_. Bay and Eecanaba, Mich., and from 

the Lake Superior country. thence by the Peninsula Railroad to Mar- 

The first is by the Lake Superior quette, situated on the South Shore of 
Like Steamers. Starting from Buffalo Lake Superior; a total distance of 431 
and stopping at Erie and Cleveland, they miles. This route is direct and speedy, 
pass through Lake Erie and enter the passing through an interesting section of 
Detroit River, stopping at Detroit to land country for most of the distance, 
and receive passengers — cross Lake St. The fifth is via St. Paul, passing 
Clair, and ascend the St Clair River to over the Lake Superior and Mississippi 
Port Huron, Mich., stopping at Fort Railroad to Duluth, 155 miles. Tnis 
Gratiot, where the Grand Trunk Rail- route affords^an easy access to the Lake 
way of Canada crosses the river near Superior region from the South; passing 
Sarnia. The broad waters of Lake Hu- up the noble Mississippi to the head oP^ 
ron are next crossed — passing Saginaw navigation,—uniting the “ Imperial Lakes 
Bav — then St. Mary’s River is entered with the Father of Waters” 
at Point de Tour, passing upwards to the The sixth is via the Northern Pacific 
Saut Ste. Marie, and through the Ship Railroad , now completed from Duluth to 
Canal to Lake Superior; a distance of the Upper Missouri River, a distance of 
about 400 miles from Detroit. 450 miles. This important railroad, 

The second is by the Canadian route, when finished, will extend to Puget 
starting from Toronto and proceeding by Sound, Washington Territory, with a 
Northern Railway of Canada to Colling- branch running to Portland, Oregon, 
wood, 94 miles • then crossing Georgian It now affords a direct line to travel to 
Bay and passing through the North Fort Garry. Manitoba. The favorable 
Channel and St. MaryV River to Saut features of this extended route Across 
Ste. Marie, entering Lake Superior and the Continent, in a commercial and cli- 
running along the North Shore. This matic point of view, cannot be over-esti- 
route affords some of the grandest lake mated, which will afford a speedy and 
and river scenery imaginable. desirable route “ Around the World .” 

^The third is by the Chicago and Mil- Two other Lines of Railroad will 

waukee Line of Steamers,passing through soon be completed, affording additional 
Lake Michigan and the Straits of Mack- means of reaching Lake Superior, viz.: 
inac for a distance of about 400 miles, the Grand Rapids and Indiana Railroad, 
when the far-famed Island of Mackinac extending from Fort Wayne, Ind., to 
is reached; from thence the steamers run Old Mackinac, Mich., and the Wisconsin^ 
to the mouth of the St. Mary’s River, as- Central Railroad , running from Menasha^ 
cending this beautiful stream to Lake and Portage City, Wisconsin, to Ash- V 
Superior; a total distance of 500 miles land, on the South Shore of Lake Su- 
from Chicago. perior. 

Note. — The numerous Lines of Railroad, on the East and South, which con¬ 
nect with the above Through Lines of Travel to Lake Superior, make this whole 
region of country easily accessible to the pleasure traveller or man of business. 
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HUTS TO PLEASURE TRAVELLERS. 

1. Purchase through tickets pre¬ 
viously to entering the c&tb. 

2. Attend to checking your baggage 
in person before taking your seat in 
the car. 

3. Select a seat on the shady side of 
the car. 

4. When you leave your seat, place 
a parcel, coat, or something belonging 
to you on it, which is an evidence of 
the seat being engaged. 

5. Have the exact change to pay 
your fare on the cars, or you are sub¬ 
jected to be ejected from the care—it 
has been decided by law that a con¬ 
ductor is not obliged to make change 
for a passenger. 

6. Railroad Checks are good only 
for the train for which they are used; 
passengers cannot lay over for another 
train without making arrangements 
with the conductor. 

7. Ladies without escort in travel¬ 
ling should be very particular with 
whom they become acquainted. 

u If your lipe would Bare from slips. 

Five things observe with cere: 

Of whom you speak—to whom you speak, 
And how—and when—end where.*' 

8. If you see a lady unaccom- 

S anied, do not obtrude yourself upon 
er notice. 

9. If she needs your services, tender 
them as though they were due to her, 
without unnecessary forwardness or un¬ 
due em pressmen t. 

10. Such services do not entitle you 
to after recognition, unless by permis¬ 
sion of the lady. 

11. Ladies travelling with children 
should invariably have a basket of 
eatables, a tumbler or a goblet, for the 
children to drink from, and keep the 
children in their seats. 


12. Keep your head and arms inside 
the car windows. 

13. Never talk on politics in the cars 
—it is usually disagreeable to some of 
your fellow-travellers. 

14. Never talk loudly while the 
train is in motion; it may not annoy 
any one, but it will injure your lungs. 

15. A gentleman should not occupy 
more than one seat at a time. 

16. Gentlemen should not spit to¬ 
bacco juice in the care where there are 
ladies; it soils their skirts and dresses. 

17. Always show your ticket (with¬ 
out getting into a bad humor,) when¬ 
ever the conductor asks for it. Observe 
this rule and it will pay. 

18. Never smoke in a car where 
there are ladies. No gentlemen would 
be guilty of such an act. 

19. Never use profane language in 
a railroad car. 

20. If you cannot sleep yourself, 
don’t prevent others from doing so, by 
whistling or loud talking. 

21. Make a bargain with the hack- 
man before getting into his carriage. 

22. Look out for pickpockets. 

23. Remember, that unless you pay 
for two seats you are entitled to but 
one, and every gentlemen and lady 
too. will respect the rights of others, 
and be mindful especially of the weak, 
the aged, and the infirm. 

24. Provide yourself with sleeping 
berths before starting—you may then 
have a choice—the double lower birth 
is preferable. 

25. Always be at the railroad station 
in good time to take the train. Better 
be an hour too early than a minute too 
late. 

Non.—Many of the above rules are aa appli¬ 
cable to Steamboat travelling aa when travel¬ 
ling on Railroads. Often much comfort can be 
obtained by writing or sending a telegraph la 
order to secure state rooms, Ac. 
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TABLE OF DISTANCES, 

From Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland and Detroit, to the Saut Ste. 
Marie and Duluth, Minn. 

PASSING THROUGH LAKES ERIK, HURON AND SUPERIOR. 


MILKS. POSTS, SO. MILKS. 


660 

BUFFALO, N. Y.. 

• 

0 

629 

Silver Creek. 

. 

31 

620 

Dunkirk. 

. 9 

40 

592 

State Line. 

.28 

68 

572 

Erie, Pa. 

.20 

88 

557 

Girard. 

.15 

103 

544 

Conneaut, Ohio. 

.13 

116 

531 

Ashtabula. 

.13 

129 

505 

Painesville. 

.26 

155 

475 

Cleveland. 

.30 

185 

415 

Point Pel6e Is. A Light...60 

245 

375 

Malden, Can. 

..40 

285 

373 

Grosse Isle, Mich. 

. 2 

287 

365 

Wyandotte, “ . 

.. 8 

295 

356 

Windsor, Can. 

.. 9 

304 

355 

Metro!t, Mich. 

, 1 

305 

348 

Lake St. Clair. 

.. 7 

312 

315 

Algonac, Mich. 

.33 

345 

309 

Newport, “ .. 

.. 6 

351 

299 

282 

St. Clair, " . 

Port Huron, ) 

Sarnia, Can. j ***' 

..10 

..17 

361 

378 

280 

Fort Gratiot. 

(Lake Huron.) 

.. 2 

380 

269 

Lakeport, Mich. 

~11 

391 

258 

Lexington, “ . 

..11 

402 

246 

Port Sanilac a . 

..12 

414 

232 

Forrestville “ . 

..14 

428 

216 

Port Hope, Mich. 

..16 

444 

210 

Point au Barque—> 
off Saginaw Bay, j " 

.. 6 

450 

135 

50 

Thunder Bay Island . 75 

Point de Tour—) « 
St. Mary’s River, / *" 

* A distance of 86 miles is 

525 

610 

saved 


14 Church’s Landing....36 646* 

0 Saut Ste. Marie.14 660 

(Ship Canal and Rapids.) 


570 Saut Ste. Marie. 660 

564 Point aux Pins, Can. 6 666 
555 Pt. Iroquois A Light) g @75 


530 

— Gros Cap, Can. J 
White Fish Point. 

.25 

UIU 

700 

470 

(Lake Superior .) 

Grand Sauble. 

.60 

760 

452 

Cascade Falls. 

.18 

778 

446 

436 

Pictured R’ks-Cha-) 
pel, Arch. Rock, Ac J 
Grand Is. and Harbor.10 

784 

794 

400 

Marquette, Mich..36 

830 

350 

Huron Is. and Light.. 

.50 

880 

320 

Portage Entry. 

..30 

910 

(Houghton A Hancock, 14 Miles.) 

270 

Keweenaw Point.. 

.50 

960 

255 

Copper Harbor. 

.15 

975 

239 

Eagle Harbor.. 

.16 

991 

229 

Eagle River . 

..19 

1,001 

209 

Entrance Ship Canal*. 20 

1,021 

169 

Ontonagon, Mich... 

..40 

1,061 

1,141 

89 

La Pointe, Wis .. 

.80 

86 

Bayfield “ . 

. 3 

1,144 

6 

(Twelve Apostle Islands.) 
Superior City, Wis..80 

1,224 

0 

Duluth, Minn . 

.. 6 

1,230 

by passing through the Ship Canal. 











































TO SEEKERS OF HEALTH AND PLEASURE. 


(nil |l8ifsra Imoin (nr tip |ei$tn d 1874 



—FROM— 

BUFFALO, ERIE, CLEVELAND AND DETROIT, 

TO DBUITH ANB ST. PAUL, 

PASSING THROUGH 

LAKES HTTBOIT J^ISTJD STJPEEIOE. 

JO pONTINUE DURING THE pUMMER JA ONTHS. 


A Daily Line of Steamers will run from Buffalo, Erie, <fec., to Saut 
,4Bte. Marie, Marquette and Duluth,— Connecting with Care on the Lake 
Superior & Mississippi Railroad, running to St. Paul, Minn. 

From St. Paul Steamers run Daily on the Mississippi River, during 
the season of Navigation, to La Crosse, Prairie du Chien, Dubuque 
and St. Louis, —Connecting with the Lines of Railroad running to Mil¬ 
waukee, Chicago and Detroit, —thus furnishing a Round Trip of over 
two thousand tmVcs, by land and water, through one of the most healthy and 
interesting regions on the Continent. 


DULUTH TO BISMARCK, DAKOTA, 

VIA 

NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 


This new and Health-Restoring Line of Travel, by means of steamers 
on the Upper Lakes of America affords an extended Excursion of 1,650 
miles from Buffalo to Bismarck, Dakota—connecting with Steamers on the 
Red River of the North, and on the Upper Missouri, extending for 1,200 miles, 
further to Fort Benton, Montana—forming: altogether the 

GRANDEST EXCURSION IN THE WORLD. 
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TRIP THROUGH THE LAKES, 

GIVING A DESCRIPTION OF CITIES, TOWNS, Ac. 

transaction of the business of 
the lakes, yet not one-half 
part of the water accommoda¬ 
tions has ever yet been occu¬ 
pied by the vast business of 
the great and growing West. 
The harbor of Buffalo is the 
most capacious, and really the 
easiest and safest of access on 
our inland waters. Improve¬ 
ments are annually made by 
dredging, by the construction 
BllfRllo, “ Queen City op the of new piers, wharves, warehouses, and 
Lakes,” possessing commanding ad- elevators, which extend its facilities, 
vantages, being 22 miles above Niagara and render the discharge and trans- 
Falls, is distant from Albany 298 miles shipment of cargoes more rapid and 
by Railroad, about 350 miles by the convenient; and in this latter respect 
line of the Erie Canal, and 443 miles it is without an equal. 

N. W. of the City of New York; in Buffalo was first settled by the whites 
N. lat. 42° 53', W. long. 78° 55' from in 1801. In 1832 it was chartered as 
Greenwich. It is favorably situated a city, being now governed by a mayor, 

for commerce at the head of Niagara recorder, and board of aldermen. Its 

River, the outlet of Lake Erie, and at Population in 1830, according to the 

the foot of the great chain of Upper United States Census, was 8,668; in 

Lakes, and is the point where the vast 1840,18,213; and in 1850,42,261. Since 

trade of these Inland Seas is concen- the latter period the limits of the city 

trated. The harbor, formed of Buffalo have been enlarged by taking in the 

Mfeek, lies nearly east and west across town of Black Rock; it is now divided 

Ine southern part of the city, and is into thirteen wards, and according to 

separated from the waters of Lake Erie the Census of 1860, contained 81,130 

by a peninsula between the creek and inhabitants, in 1870,117,715, being now 

lake. This harbor is a very secure the third city in point of size in the 

one, and is of such capacity, that al- State. The public buildings are nurae- 

tliough steamboats, propellers, barques, rous, and many of them fine specimens 

schooners, and other lake craft, and of architecture while the private build- 

canal-boats, to the number, in all, of ings, particularly those for business 

from three to four hundred, nave some- purposes, are of the most durable con- 

tunes been assembled there for the struction and modern style. Themanu- 
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factoring establishments, including sev¬ 
eral extensive ship-yardB for the build¬ 
ing and repairing of lake craft, are also 
numerous, and conducted on a large 
scale, producing manufactured arti¬ 
cles for the American and Canadian 
markets. 

The principal public buildings are 
an United States Custom-House and 
Post-Office, State Insane Asylum, City- 
Hall, Court House, and Jail; two 
Theatres, and sixty Churches of differ¬ 
ent denominations. Here are also eight 
Banking Houses, six Savings Banks, 
several Fire and Marine Insurance 
Companies, and thirty large Elevators, 
with a capacity of storing upwards of 
8,000,000 bushels of grain. The Buf¬ 
falo Park is known as one of the most 
famous parks in the country. 

The Lines of Steamers and Rail¬ 
roads diverging from Buffalo tend to 
make it one of the greatest thorough¬ 
fares in the Union. Steamers and Pro¬ 
pellers run to Cleveland, Sandusky, 
Toledo, Detroit, Mackinac, Green Bay, 
Milwaukee, and Chicago; also, to Satdt 
Ste. Marie and ports on Lake Superior. 

During the Season of 1874 two Lines 
of Steamers, of a large class, will run 
from Buffalo, stopping at Erie, Cleve¬ 
land and Detroit, to Duluth. 

Railroads Running from Buffaao. 

1 . New York Central, to Albany and 
Troy, 298 miles. 

2 . Buffalo , Niagara Falls and Lewis- 
tony 28 miles. 

3. Erie Railway, running to the City 

of New York, 4$ miles. 7 

4. Lake Shore Railroady to Cleveland, 
Ohio, 183 miles, and thence to Chicago. 

5. Buffaloy Carry and Pittsburgh , run¬ 
ning to Corry, Penn., 92 miles. 

6. Buffalo and Jamestown Railroad. 

7. Buffalo, New York and Philadel¬ 


phia, running to Emporium, Penn., 
121 miles. 

8 . Great Western (Canada) Railway 
(Suspension Bridge to Detroit, Mich.) 
230 miles; also, from International 
Bridge. 

9. Grand Trunk Railway , running 
from International Bridge to Goderich, 
Can., 160 miles. 

10. Canada Southern Railway, run¬ 
ning from Buffalo, via International 
Bridge, to Amherstburg, Can., Detroit, 
Toledo, &c. 

There are also four Lines of City 
Railroads running to different points 
within the limits of Buffalo. 

The principal Hotels are the Tiffi 
House, and Mansion House, on Main 
Street. A new Public House with all 
the modern improvements is much 
needed in Buffalo. 

The Erie Canal terminating at Buf¬ 
falo, and the numerous Lines of Pro¬ 
pellers running on Lake Erie and the 
Upper Lakes, in connection with the 
Lines of Railroad, transport an im¬ 
mense amount of agricultural products 
and merchandise to and from the East¬ 
ern markets. 

The completion of the International 
Bridge at Black Rock affords great 
facilities for travel, passing through 
Buffalo and Canada to the Far West. 


“The climate of Buffalo is, without 
doubt, of a more even temperature than 
any other city in the same parallel of 
latitude from the Mississippi to the 
Atlantic Coast. Observations have 
shown that the thermometer never 
ranges as low in winter, nor as high in 
summer, as at points in Massachusetts, 
the eastern ana central portions of this 
State, the northern and southern shores 
of Lake Erie in Michigan, northern 
Illinois, and Wisconsin. 
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“ Buffalo, with its broad, well-paved 
streets and shade-trees; its compara¬ 
tively mild winters; its cool summers; 
its pleasant drives and picturesque 


suburbs, and its proximity to the 
'FattsJ Combine to render it one of 
the most desirable residences on the 
continent.” 


STEAMBOAT ROUTE PROM BUFFALO TO CLEVELAND, 
TOLEDO, DETROIT, &o. 


Steamers and Propellers of a large 
class leave Buffalo daily, during the 
season of navigation, for the different 
ports on the American or south Bhore 
of Lake Erie, connecting with Rail¬ 
road cars at Erie, Cleveland, Sandusky, 
Toledo, and Detroit, for the East, South 
and West. 

On leaving Buffalo harbor, which is 
formed by the mouth of Buffalo Creek 
—where is erected a breakwater by the 
United States government—a fine view 
is afforded of the City of Buffalo, the 
Canada shore, and Lake Erie stretch¬ 
ing off* in the distance, with here and 
there a steamer or sail vessel in sight. 
As the steamer proceeds westward, 
through the middle of the lake, the 
landscape fades in the distance, until 
nothing is visible but a broad expanse 
of green waters. 

Sturgeon Point, 20 miles from 
Buffalo, is passed on the south shore, 
when the lake immediately widens, 
by the land receding on both shores. 
During the prevalence of storms, when 
the full blast of the wind sweeps 
through this lake, its force is now felt 
in its full power, driving the angry 
waves forward with the velocity of the 
race-horse, often causing the waters to 
rise at the lower end of the lake to a 
great height, so as to overflow its banks 
and forcing its surplus waters into the 
Niagara river, which causes the only 
perceptible rise and increase of the 
rush of waters at the Falls. 


Dunkirk, N. Y., 40 miles from 
Buffalo, is advantageously situated on 
the shore of Lake Erie, where termi¬ 
nates the New York and Erie Railway. 
460 miles in length. Here is a goon 
and secure harbor, affording about 
twelve feet of water over the oar. A 
light-house, a beacon-light, and break¬ 
water, the latter in a dilapidated state, 
have here been erected by the Unitea 
States government. As an anchorage 
and port of refuge this harbor is ex¬ 
tremely valuable, and is much resorted 
to for that purpose by steamers and 
sail vessels during the prevalence of 
storms. 

The village was incorporated in 1837, 
and now contains about seven thousand 
inhabitants, eight hundred dwelling- 
houses, five churches, a bank, three 
hotels, and thirty stores of different 
kinds, besides several extensive store¬ 
houses and manufacturing establish¬ 
ments. 

Fredonia. three miles from Dun¬ 
kirk, with wnich it is connected by a 
plank-road, is handsomely situated, 
being elevated about 100 feet above 
Lake Erie. It contains about twenty- 
five hundred inhabitants, three hun¬ 
dred dwelling-houses, five churches, 
one bank, an incorporated academy, 
four taverns, twenty stores, besides 
some mills and manufacturing estab¬ 
lishments situated on Canadoway 
Creek, which here affords good water¬ 
power. In the village, near the bed 
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of the Creek, is an inflammable spring, 
from which escapes a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of gas to light the village. 

Westfield, N. Y., 17 miles from 
Dunkirk, is a handsome village on 
the line of the Railroad. 

Ripley, 65 miles, and State Line, 
68 miles, are small settlements that 
are passed before entering the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

North East, Erie Co., Pa., is a 
small village, 73 miles from Buffalo 
and 15 miles from the City of Erie. 

Harbor Creek, 7 miles further, 
is another small village situated near 
Lake Erie. 

Erie, “ The Lake City of Penn¬ 
sylvania,” distant 451 miles from 
Philadelphia by railroad, 90 miles 
from Buffalo, and 95 miles from 
Cleveland, is beautifully situated on 
a bluff, affording a prospect of Presque 
Isle Bay and tne Lake beyond. It 
has one of the largest and best harbors 
on Lake Erie, From whence sailed 
Commodore Perry’s fleet during the 
war of 1812. The most of the vessels 
were here built, being finished in sev¬ 
enty days from the time the trees were 
felled; and here the gallant victor re¬ 
turned with his prizes after the naval 
battle of Lake Erie, which took place 
off Put-in-Bay, September 10, 1813. 
The remains of his flag-ship, the Law* 
rente, lie in the harbor, from which 
visitors are allowed to cut pieces as 
relics. On the high bank, a little dis¬ 
tance from the town, are the ruins of 
the old French fort, Presque Isle. 

The City contains many fine public 
buildings and private residences; a 
court house and city hall, 20 churches, 
4 banks, 3 savings banks, 2 large 
hotels, the Reed House and EUxworth 
House, besides several other public 
houses; a ship yard, 3 grain elevators 


Erie car works, a blast furnace, 5 iron 
works, gas works and water works, 
besides several extensive manufactur¬ 
ing establishments, and about 28,000 
inhabitants. It is the greatest market 
for bituminous coal on the Lakes, the 
coal being supplied from the rich She- 
nango Valley, the receipts exceeding 
half a million tons annually. Lake 
Superior iron ore is also shipped in 
large quantities, via Erie, to the nu¬ 
merous furnaces in the Shenango Val¬ 
ley, and east of the Alleghany Moun¬ 
tains; anthracite coal, and the lumber 
trade, via the Pennsylvania and Erie 
Railroad, are fast increasing in im¬ 
portance. In addition to the Lake 
Shore Railroad, the Philadelphia and 
Erie Railroad , and the Erie and Pitt a- 
burgh Railroad terminates at this place, 
affording a direct communication with 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and other Eastern cities. One of the 
natural advantages which Erie pos¬ 
sesses are the veins of inflammable gas, 
which are struck at the depth of from 
one to five hundred feet from the sur¬ 
face; 30 or 40 gas wells are now em¬ 
ployed for propelling machinery, as 
well as affording heat and light for 
private residences. 

“ The City of Erie is not surpassed 
in healthiness by any of the Lake 
towns, and, except in winter, very few 
pleasanter places for a residence can 
be found. The purity of the atmos¬ 
phere, kept in constant motion by the 
invigorating Lake breezes, is such that 
malaria, with its attendant evils, is 
unknown. The commercial interests 
of Erie are varied, and in the aggre¬ 
gate of considerable extent; but are in 
small proportion to what the advan¬ 
tages of geographical position as a 
railroad centre and a good lake-port 
would justify. There is no place on 
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the Great Lakes better designed by na¬ 
ture for a commercial mart; and, in 
spite of opposition or lethargy, it must 
eventually become one of the largest 
manufacturing cities in the Union. 

Erie is the key or outlet to the large 
iron and coal district of Western 
Pennsylvania, through which is distri¬ 
buted the Lake Superior iron ore, sup¬ 
plying numerous blast furnaces m 
Western Pennsylvania, as well as the 
anthracite furnaces of the Susquehanna 
region, and the Lake market for the 
coal of that valley, which is the best 
iron making bituminous coal, as well as 
gas coal, in the United States. It is here 
the rich ores of the Lake Superior 
and St. Lawrence region meet the best 
iron smelting anthracite and bitumi¬ 
nous coals known to exist in America. 

Presque Isle Bay is a lovely sheet 
of water, protected by an island pro¬ 
jecting into Lake Erie. There is a 
light-house on the west side of the en¬ 
trance to the Bay, in lat., 42° 8' N; it 
shows a fixed light, elevated 128 feet 
above the surface of the Lake, and visi¬ 
ble for a distance of 19 miles. The 
beacon shows a fixed light, elevated 38 
feet, and is visible for 13 miles. 

Conneaut, Ohio, 117 miles from 
Buffalo and 68 from Cleveland, situ¬ 
ated in the northeast comer of the 
State, stands on a creek of the same 
name, near its entrance into Lake Erie. 
It exports large quantities of lumber, 
grain, pork, beef, butter, cheeese, etc., 
being surrounded by a rich agricultural 
section of country. The village con¬ 
tains about 1,500 inhabitants. The 
harbor of Conneaut lies 2 miles from 
the village, where is a light-house, a 
pier, and several warehouses. 

Ashtabula, Ohio, 14 miles farther 
west, stands on a stream of the same 
name, near its entrance into the Lake. 


This is a thriving place, inhabited by 
an intelligent population estimated 
at 3,000. The hamor of Ashtabula iB 
2£ miles from the village, at the mouth 
of the river, where is a light-house. 

Fairport stands on the east side 
of Grand river, 155 miles from Buf¬ 
falo. It has a good harbor for lake 
vessels, and is a port of considerable 
trade. This harbor is so well defended 
from winds, and easy of access, that 
vessels run in when they cannot easily 
make other ports. Here is a light¬ 
house and a beacon to guide the 
mariner. 

Painesville, Ohio, 3 miles from 
Fairport and 30 miles from Cleveland, 
is a beautiful and flourishing town, 
being surrounded by a fine section of 
country. It is the county-seat for 
Lake County, and contains a court¬ 
house, 5 churches, a bank, 20 stores, 
a number of beautiful residences, and 
about 3,700 inhabitants. 

Cleveland, “The Forest 
City,” Cuyahoga County, Ohio, is 
situated on a plain, elevated 80 feet 
above the waters of Lake Erie, at the 
mouth of the Cuyahoga river, which 
forms a secure harbor for vessels of a 
large class; being in N. lat. 41° 30', 
W. long. 81° 42'. The bluff on which 
it is built rises abruptly from the Lake 
level, where stands a light-house, near 
the entrance into the harbor, from 
which an extensive and magnificent 
view is obtained, overlooking the City, 
the meandering of the Cuyahoga, the 
line of railroads, the shipping in the 
harbor, and the vessels passing on the 
Lake. 

The City is regularly and beautifully 
laid out, ornamented with numerous 
shade-trees, from which it takes the 
name of “Forest City.” Near its 
centre is a large public square, in 
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Perry Monument, Erected Sept. 10, i860. 

which stands a beautiful marble statue 
of Commodore Oliver H. Perry, 
which was inaugurated September 10, 
1860, in the presence of more than 
100,000 people. It commemorates the 
glorious achievement of the capture of 


the British fleet on Lake Erie, Sep¬ 
tember 10,1813. Cleveland is the mart 
of one of the greatest grain-grow¬ 
ing States in the Union, and has a 
ready communication by railroad with 
New York, Baltimore and Philadelphia 
on the east, while continuous lines of 
railroads run south and west; Propel¬ 
lers run to Ogdensburg and the Upper 
Lakes. It is distant 185 miles from 
Buffalo, 135 miles from Columbus, 107 
miles from Toledo, and 150 miles from 
Pittsburgh, by railroad route; 120 miles 
from Detroit, by steamboat route. 

It contains a county court-house and 
jail; city hall, U. S. custom-house and 
post office building; 1 theatre; a li¬ 
brary association with a public read¬ 
ing room; 2 medical colleges, 2 orphan 
asylums, 60 churches of different de¬ 
nominations ; 7 banks, 2 savings banks, 
and 6 insurance companies; also, nu¬ 
merous large manufacturing compa¬ 
nies, embracing iron and copper works, 
ship-building, &c.; gas works, water 
works, and six city railroad compa¬ 
nies. The stores and warehouses are 
numerous, and many of them well 
built. It now boasts of 100,000 inhabi¬ 
tants, and is rapidly increasing in 
numbers aud wealth. The Lake Su¬ 
perior trade is a source of great advan¬ 
tage and profit, while the other Lake 
traffic together with the facilities af¬ 
forded by railroads and canals, makes 
Cleveland one of the most favored 
cities on the Inland Seas of America. 

The principal hotels are the Ken- 
nard Home , Weddell Home and Forest 
City Home. 

Railroads Diyeroixo from Cleveland. 

1. Lake Shore , to Buffalo, 183 miles. 
Toledo Division, 113 miles. 

2. Cleveland ', Columbus , Cincinnati 
and Indianapolis, to Cincinnati, 258 
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miles. Indiana Division, to Indian¬ 
apolis, 282 miles. 

3. Cleveland and Pittsburgh, connect¬ 
ing with Wheeling, W. Va., 150 miles. 

4. Cleveland, Mount Vet'non and Co- 
luiubus, running to Columbus, via Hud¬ 
son, 145 miles. 

5. Cleveland and Mahoning Railroad. 

6. Atlantic and Great Western, con¬ 
necting with Krie Railway. 

Steamers and Propellers of a 
large class leave Cleveland daily, 
during the season of navigation, for 
Buffalo, Toledo, Detroit, Mackinac, 
Green Bay, Milwaukee, Chicago, the 
8aut Ste. Marie, Marquette and Du¬ 
luth, stopping at ports on the Upper 
Lakes; altogether, transporting an im¬ 
mense amount of merchandise, grain, 
lumber, coal, iron and copper ore. 

Black River, 28 miles from Cleve¬ 
land, is a small village with a good 
harbor, where is a ship-yard and other 
manufacturing establishments. 

Vermilion, 10 miles farther, on the 
line of the Cleveland and Toledo Rail¬ 
road, is a place of considerable trade, 
situated at the mouth of the river of 
the same name. 

Huron, Ohio, 50 miles from Cleve¬ 
land rind 10 miles from Sanduskj, is 
situated at the mouth of Huron river, 


which affords a good harbor. It con¬ 
tains several churches, 15 or 20 stores, 
several warehouses, and about 1,500 
inhabitants. 

Sandusky, “The Bay City,” 
capital of Erie Co., Ohio, is a port of 
entry and a place of considerable trade. 
It is advantageously situated on San¬ 
dusky Bay, three miles from Lake 
Erie, in N. lat. 41° 27', W. long. 82° 
45'. The Bay is about twenty miles 
long, and five or six miles in width, 
forming a capacious and excellent har¬ 
bor, into which steamers and vessels 
of all sizes can enter with safety. The 
average depth of water is from ten to 
twelve feet. The City is built on a bed 
of limestone, producing a good build¬ 
ing material. It contains about 15^000 
inhabitants, a court-house and jail, 8 
churches, 2 banks, several well-kept 
hotels, and a number of large stores 
and manufacturing establishments of 
different kinds. This is the terminus 
of the Sandusky , Dayton and Cincin¬ 
nati Railroad , 153 miles to Dayton; 
the Sandusky , Mansfield and Newark 
Railroad , 116 miles in length—now 
known as the Lake Erie Division of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad— 
forms, in part, a direct line of travel 
to Baltimore and Washington, D. C. 


KELLEY’S ISLAND AND BASS ISLANDS.—LAKE ERIE. 


These important Islands, forming a 
group in connection with some smaller 
islands, lie on the southwest end of 
Lake Erie, in N. lat. 41° 30'. There 
are other islands attached to Canada, 
situated immediately to the North, the 
most important of which is Point Pe- 
lee Island. These islands in a measure 
partake of the same favorable climatic 
influence that pervades the American 


islands, they being celebrated for the 
luxurious growth of grapes and other 
kinds of fruit, as well as for health¬ 
restoring influences. 

The largest of the American Islands 
are Kelley's Island , South Pass or Put¬ 
in-Bay Island , Middle Bass Island , and 
North Bass Island. The smaller islands 
or islets are Ballast Island , Gibraltar 
Island, Sugar Island, Rattlesnake Island, 
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Often Island and Light, and West Sister 
Island and Light,—the two latter be¬ 
longing to the United States govern¬ 
ment 

The Canada islands are Point PeUe 
Island , Middle Island y East Sister, Mid¬ 
dle Sister , and the Old Hen and Chickens. 
All the above islands are celebrated 
as possessing fine fishing grounds; the 
Bass Islands taking their names from 
the great quantities of bass taken 
during the Spring and Fall months. 
Other fish, of a fine flavor, are also 
taken in the waters contiguous to the 
above islands. 

Kelley’s Island, the largest of the 
American group, contains about 2,800 
acres of land, being mostly under a 
high state of cultivation, about one- 
third of which is devoted to the cul¬ 
ture of grapes. Here is a population 
of about 1,000. On the island there 
are 2 hotels and several private 
boarding-houses, affording good ac¬ 
commodations. The Island House, 
situated near the steamboat landing, 
is the principal hotel; it has long 
been a favorite resort for those seeking 
health and pleasure. On this island 
is located Kelley’s Island Wine Com¬ 
pany, occupying a large building over 
a cellar cut out of solid limestone, with 
a capacity of holding 100,000 gallons 
of wine. It is an object of great in¬ 
terest to visitors. Here are immense 
limestone quarries, from which are 
annually shipped an enormous amount 
of stone for building, paving, and smelt¬ 
ing purposes. 

South Bass Island, the next in 
size, contains about 1,500 acres of 
superior land, being underlaid by 
limestone; there are some 500 acres 
where grapes are raised, mostly of 
the Catawba and Delaware species. 
Apples, plums, cherries, peaches, pears 


and other fruit here flourishes and 
are raised in considerable quanti¬ 
ties. 

Put-in-Bay, favorably situated on 
the northwest shore of this island, is 
a good harbor and safe refuge for ves¬ 
sels in all seasons during navigation. 
Here steamers arrive and depart daily, 
running to Detroit, Sandusky, Toledo, 
Cleveland, and other ports on Lake 
Erie. The great attraction, however, 
of this favored island is its delightful 
climate, beautiful harbor, and the am¬ 
ple accommodations afforded for those 
seeking health or pleasure. Here can 
be enjoyed bathing, boating and fish¬ 
ing, besides indoor amusements. The 
Pvi-in-Bay House and the Beebee House 
are two well-kept hotels, being usually 
thronged with visitors during the Sum¬ 
mer months. No place on the Great 
Lakes exceeds thiB favored place as a 
fashionable resort. 

Sailing or rowing in th€ Bay and 
around the Islands afford delightful 
amusement and healthy exercise, while 
a moonlight excursion over the waters 
of the Lake are a feature of enjoy¬ 
ment offered, which, once participated 
in, are never forgotten. 

Put-in-Bay, now containing about 
600 inhabitants, received its name 
and was made celebrated by being 
the rendezvous of Commodore Perry’s 
flotilla before and after the decisive 
naval battle of Lake Erie, September 
10, 1813, which resulted in the cap¬ 
ture of the entire British fleet. Here 
were interred, under a willow tree, the 
officers of the American fleet, killed 
in the above battle, their remains oc¬ 
cupy a small space, inclosed by posts 
and chains lying near the steamboat 
landing. 

The Perry Cave, situated near the 
centre of the island, is annually visited 
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by thousands of admirers. It has re¬ 
cently been put in order by enlarging 
the entrance, gravelling the bottom, 
and lighting the cave with numerous 
coal oil lamps, making it as bright as 
daylight. The scenery in the cave is 
most interesting and beautiful. A mi¬ 
niature lake with tiny boats floating on 
its bosom heightens its beauty. The 
depth of the cave, over the mouth of 
which a building is erected, is about 
50 feet; length, 15 rods; roof elevated 
from 5 to 10 feet, spreading out into a 
large chamber with a small body of 
water at its base. When lighted it 
presents a grand appearance. The 
thermometer in the chamber stands at 
48° Fahrenheit, with little or no varia¬ 
tion throughout the year. 


Naval Battlx on Lau Erii. 

September 10th, 1813, the hostile 
fleets of England and the United 
States, on Lake Erie, met near the 
head of the Lake, and a sanguinary 
battle ensued. The fleet, bearing the 
“red cross” of England, consisted of 
six vessels, carrying 64 guns, under 
command of the veteran Commodore 
Barclav; and the fleet, bearing the 
“ broad stripes and bright stars” of the 
United States, consisted of 9 vessels, 
carrying 54 guns, under command of 
the young and inexperienced, but brave, 
Commodore Oliver H. Perry. The 
result of this important conflict was 
made known to the world in the fol¬ 
lowing laconic dispatch, written at 4 
P. M. of that day:— 

“ Dear General : We have met the 
enemy, and they are ours: Two ships , two 
brigs , one schooner , and one sloop. 

With esteem , etc. O. H. Perry. 

“Gen. William H. Harrison.” 


Gibraltar Island, lying in Put¬ 
in-Bay, is a small island mostly covered 
with forest trees, rising beautifully 
from the water's edge. It is owned 
and occupied by Jay Cooke, Esq., as 
a country residence. 

Middle Bass Island is another 
lovely piece of ground, containing 
about 800 acres of land, which is 
mostly devoted to the culture of 
grapes and fruit of different kinds. 
Here is a steamboat landing and a 
number of fine residences. 

North Bass Island, containing 
about 700 acres, is also equally favor¬ 
ably situated and productive; produc¬ 
ing grapes and almost every variety 
of fruit in abundance. 

These islands, the favorite abode of 
an intelligent and thriving population, 
are also rich in geological interest, 
affording to the naturalist a broad field 
for investigation. Put-in-Bay Island, 
itself, is noted for its many and curious 
subterranean caverns, some of which 
are very large, with smooth floors, high 
walls, and clear, cool miniature lakes— 
apparently designed by nature to re¬ 
fresh and please the weary visitor. 

On the Peninsula lying north-west 
of Sandusky Bay, and on the main¬ 
land, further inland, in Ohio, grapes 
are now being successfully cultivated, 
and native wine of a fine flavor is pro¬ 
duced—equalling in reputation the 
wines of southern Ohio or California. 
The grapes raised for wine purposes, 
which arrive to perfection in Sep¬ 
tember, sell for about five dollars a 
hundred pounds, and those packed in 
boxes for the Eastern market for about 
twice the above price. 

The Bass Islands and Kelley's 
Island are easily reached by steamer 
running from Detroit to Sandusky, 
Ohio; distance 80 miles; stopping at 
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the above islands. A steamer also 
runs from Sandusky to Kelley’s Island 
and the Bass Islands, twice daily, af¬ 
fording a most delightful excursion. 


Pnt-in-Bay •—Our Nearest 
Watering Place. —Copied from a 
Detroit paper. 

“This place of summer resort offers 
unusual attractions to the pleasure- 
seeker, the tourist or the excursionist. 
The natural beauties of its location, 
and the historic interest that attaches 
to it have been so often described as to 
render any repetition thereof needless, 
if not tiresome. The pleasures of 
either a visit to or a sojourn at the 
Bay, have, however, been greatly en¬ 
hanced by the decided improvements 
just made in both the extent of the 
accommodation it can afford, and the 
general convenience of the appoint¬ 
ments pertaining thereto. 

“ The Put-in-Bay Island is easily ac¬ 
cessible from Detroit, via the steamer 
Jay Cooke—a handsome, fast, well-of¬ 
ficered, and in every respect first-class 
boat. Her time-table is so arranged 
as to place a trip to the Bay within the 
reach of almost any one. An absence 
of a day thus gives any one a magnifi¬ 
cent ride down our river, over the 
Lake, and among the islands; leaves 
him with the afternoon and evening 
in which to enioy the pleasures of wa¬ 
tering-place life, and lands him in our 
city, after a night’s rest, early on the 
following day. 

“The Put-in-Bay House has been 
greatly enlarged since last summer, 
and is now under the proprietorship 
of Messrs. West & Sweeny. A long 
wing has been added, the dining room 
has been much enlarged, and all the 
various features of the establishment 


have been amplified and improved. 
“Stacey’s” remains still in full blast, 
with its various means of amusement 
and refreshment, and the stables con¬ 
nected with this house can now boast 
of fine turn-outs and good animals. 
Among the employes of the hotel the 
material for an excellent band for 
dancing music has been found, and 
hops are the regular order of the night. 
The Perry House has been transformed 
into the “ Beebe House,” and has also 
been greatly enlarged and improved. 
Its location on the bank of the Bay is 
delightful, and it is kept on home-like 
principles. In addition to a decided 
increase in its accommodating capacity, 
a new building with bowling alleys, 
billiard room, bar, dancing hall, and 
dressing-rooms^ etc., has also been 
erected adjoining it, and it is thus 
more on a par with its larger rival in 
its resources of amusement.” 


Toledo, the capital of Lucas Co., 
Ohio, one of the most favored cities of 
the Lakes, is situated on the Maumee 
River, 4 miles from its mouth, and 10 
miles from Turtle Island Light, at the 
outlet of the Maumee Bay into Lake 
Erie. The harbor is good, and the 
navigable channel from Toledo of suf¬ 
ficient depth for all steamers or sail 
vessels navigating the lakes. Toledo 
is the eastern terminus of the Wabash 
and Erie Canal, running through Mau¬ 
mee and Wabash valleys, and com¬ 
municating with the Ohio river at 
Evansville, Ind., a distance of 474 
miles. The Miami and Erie Canal 
branches from the above canal 68 
miles west of Toledo, and runs south¬ 
erly, communicating with the Ohio 
river at Cincinnati. 

The City contains a court house and 
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jail; a United States custom-house 
and post office building; 30 churches, 
many of them costly edifices; an ex¬ 
tensive high-school edifice, and 7 large 
brick ward school-houses; a board of 
trade building; 6 banks, 4 savings 
banks; several fire, marine and life 
insurance companies; 6 hotels, 8 grain 
elevators, and a great number of whole¬ 
sale stores and warehouses. The manu¬ 
facturing interest is immense, embrac¬ 
ing mills and machine shops of almost 
every variety. The shipping interest 
is rapidly increasing, here being trans¬ 
shipped, annually, a large amount of 
gram—exceeded only by Chicago—and 
and other kinds of agricultural pro¬ 
ducts of the Great West brought here 
by canal and railroad. This City is 
destined, like Chicago, to export di¬ 
rect to European ports. 

Toledo is the nearest point for the 
immense country traversed by the 
above canals ana railroads terminat¬ 
ing at this point, where a transfer can 
be made of freight to the more cheap 
transportation by the Lakes, and 
thence through the Erie Canal, Wel¬ 
land Canal, or Oswego Canal to the 
Seaboard. 

Toledo now ranks as the third city 
in the State, and the third on the shores 
of Lake Erie, being only exceeded by 
Cleveland and Buffalo, and is rapidly 
increasing in wealth and numbers. 
The population in 1850, was 3,829; in 
1860,13,768; in 1865,19,500; in 1870, 
31,584. At this time there are in pro¬ 
cess of erection, in Toledo, many 
handsome dwellings and numerous 
handsome stores, which when com¬ 
pleted can be classed among the most 
elegant structures. The principal ho¬ 
tels are the new Boody House, Island 
House, Oliver House and St. Charles 
Hotel. 


Railroads and Branches Diverg¬ 
ing from Toledo. 

hubs. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Sou*n.. 
Michigan Sou’n Div. to Chicago.244 
Toledo Division to Cleveland....113 

' Air Line to Elkhart, Ind.127 

Detroit and Toledo Division. 65 

Dayton and Michigan .202 

Toledo, Wabash & Western to 


Quincy, Ill.476 

Hannibal Branch. 48 

Keokuk Branch. 42 

St Louis Division.104 


Railroad Route Around Lake 
Erie. 

This important body of water being 
encompassed by a band of iron, we sub¬ 
join the following Table of Distance*: 

Buffalo to Pans, Can., via Buffalo 
and Lake Huron Railroad , 84 miles; 
Paris to Windsor or Detroit, via Qreal 
Western Railway , 158 miles; Detroit 
to Toledo, Ohio, via Detroit and Toledo 
Railroady 65 miles; Toledo to Cleve¬ 
land, via Cleveland and Toledo RaU- 
roady 113 miles; Cleveland to Erie, 
Pa., via Lake Shore Railroad '95 miles; 
Erie to Buffalo, N. Y., via Lake Short 
Railroady 88 miles. Total miles, 603. 


Comparative Growth of Lake Cities. 


Cmn. 

1800 

1870 IncMAES. 

Buffalo, m. Y.... 

.81,1V 

117,714 

88,586 

CtfICAOO, 111. 


398,977 

189,717 

Cunun, Ohio. 


93,829 

49,413 

Dbtboit, Mich. 


79,577 

13,968 

Dulutm. 11 Inn. 


8,131 


Eau, Penn. 


19,046 

10,337 

Ohm Bat, Wle. 

If ABaUBTTB, Mich. 


4,000 

3,801 


4.000 

3,868 

Milwaukee, Wl». 


71,440 

88,194 

IficmoAK Crrr, Ind. 


8,986 

086 

Monos, Mich. 

. MW 

6,008 

1,194 

Oswboo, N. Y. 


80,910 

4,094 

Post Htmos, Mich. 


6.878 

1,680 

Kacike, Wla. 


9,880 

3.068 

Hakbuht, Ohio. 

Toledo, Ohio. 


18,000 

4,593 


SIAM 

17,810 
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Climatology of Oliio— By 

Lorin Blodget. “The climate of Ohio 
is, on the whole, remarkably favorable 
both in a sanitary point of view, and in 
its capacity for the most abundant agri¬ 
cultural production. It has less inju¬ 
rious extremes of heat or cold than 
any other State in or near the same 
latitude, and it suffers less from ex¬ 
tremes of excessive rains, or want of 
rain. The northern border of the 
State is greatly favored by the presence 
of the waters of Lake Erie, which 
modify the heat of summer, and the 
cold of winter, very sensibly. No 
finer climate can be found in the 
United States for delicate vegetable 
growths than that of the portions of 
Ohio bordering on the west end of 
Lake Erie; and this is abundantly 
attested by the recent extensive de¬ 
velopment there of the grape culture. 
The finest fruit, and the best wines, 
are now obtained there in great abun¬ 
dance; and this partially is due to 
the softening influence of the Lake on 
both the winter and summer climate. 
The average for the central part of 
the State is 72° Falir. for the summer. 
The range of the mean annual tempera¬ 
ture of Ohio extends from 50° to 54° 
Fahr. from north to south; while the 
fall of moisture or rain averages from 
32 inches on the north, in the vicinity 
of Lake Erie, to 48 inches on the 
south, on the borders of the Ohio 
Kiver, the fall of rain in the centre 
of the State being 42 inches. These 
results give a remarkable favorable cli¬ 
matic influence to this portion of the 
United States.’* 


The City of Monroe, capital of 
Monroe Co., Mich., is situated on both 
sides of the Biver Raisin, three miles 


above its entrance into Lake Erie, 25 
miles from Toledo, and 40 miles from 
Detroit. It is connected with the Lake 
by a ship canal, and is a terminus of 
the Michigan Southern Railroad, which 
extends west, in connection with the 
Northern Indiana Railroad, to Chi¬ 
cago, Ill. The town contains about 
5,000 inhabitants, a court house and 
jail, a United States land office, 8 
churches, several public houses, and 
a number of large stores of differ¬ 
ent kinds. Here are two extensive 
piers, forming an outport at the mouth 
of the river; the railroad track run¬ 
ning to the landing. A plank-road 
also runs from the outi>ort to the City, 
which is an old and interesting locality, 

S ’ * formerly called Frenchtown , 
i was known as the scene of the 
battle and massacre of River Raisin in 
the war of 1812. The Detroit , Monroe , 
and Toledo Railroad passes through 
this city. Steamers run from Detroit 
to Toledo, stopping at Monroe. 

Trenton, situated on the west bank 
of Detroit river, is a steamboat land¬ 
ing and a place of considerable trade. 
Population, 1,000. 

Wyandotte, ten miles below De¬ 
troit, is a new and flourishing manu¬ 
facturing village, where are located the 
most extensive iron works in Michi¬ 
gan. The iron used at this establish¬ 
ment comes mostly from Lake Supe¬ 
rior, and is considered equal in quan¬ 
tity to any in the world. The village 
contains about 2,000 inhabitants. 

Fort Wayne.— The United 
States Government has recently made 
extensive improvements at Fort Wayne, 
below Detroit, which will render it 
one of the strongest fortifications in 
the country, and almost impregnable 
against a land assault. The site of the 
fort, as is well known, is in Spring- 
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wells, about three miles below the city 
of Detroit Its location is admirable, 
being on a slight eminence, com¬ 
pletely commanding the river, which 
at that point is narrower than in any 
other place of its entire length. Guns 
properly placed there could effectually 
blockade the river against ordinary 
vessels, and, with the aid of a few gun¬ 
boats, could repulse any hostile fleet 
which might present itsell 


The Steamers from Cleveland bound 
for Detroit river, usually pass to the 
north side of Point Pel6e Island, and 
run across Pigeon Bay towards Bar 
Point, situated at the mouth of Detroit 
river. Several small islands are passed 
on the south, called East Sister , Middle 
Sister , and West Sister; also, in the 
distance, may be seen the Bass Islands, 
known as the “ North Bass,” “ Middle 
Bass,” and “ South BasB.” 

Point Pel£e Island, belonging to 
Canada, is about seven miles long, and 
two or three miles in width. It is in¬ 
habited by a few settlers. The island 
is said to abound with red cedar, and 
possesses a fine limestone quarry. A 
lighthouse is situated on the east side. 

Detroit River, forming one of the 
links between the Upper and Lower 
Lakes, is next approached, near the 
mouth of which may be seen a light 
on the Michigan shore called Gibraltar 
Light , and another light on an island 
attached to Canada, the steamers usu¬ 
ally entering the river, through the 
east or British Channel of the river, 
although vessels often pass through the 
west or American Channel. 
i Amherstburgh, Can., eighteen 
miles below Detroit, is an old and im¬ 
portant town. The situation is good: 
(the banks of the river, both above ana 


below the village,—but particularly the 
latter, where the river emerges into 
Lake Erie,—are very beautiful. The 
Chicago and Canada Southern Railroad 
pass through this place, running from 
Buffalo to Chicago. 

Fort Malden, capable of accom¬ 
modating a regiment of troops, i r 
situated about half a mile above Am¬ 
herstburgh, on the east bank of the 
river, the channel of which it here 
commands. 

At Brownstown, situated on the 
opposite side of the river, in Michigan, 
is the battle ground where the Ameri¬ 
cans, under disadvantageous circum¬ 
stances, and with a slight loss, routed 
the British forces, which lay in am¬ 
bush, as the former were on their way 
to relieve the fort at Frenchtown; 
which event occurred, August 5, 1812. 

Sandwich, Can., is beautifully 
situated on the river, two miles below 
Detroit, and nine miles below Lake 
St Clair. It stands on a gently sloping 
bank a short distance from the river, 
which is here about a mile wide. This 
is one of the oldest settlements in 
Canada West The town contains 
3,138 inhabitants. Here is a Sulphur 
Spring of great celebrity, the water 
rising 16 feet above the surface, pre¬ 
senting a fine appearance. Here is 
erected an hotel and bathing-houses. 

Windsor, Can., situated in the 
township of Sandwich, is a village 
directly opposite Detroit, with which 
it is connected by three steam ferries. 
It was laid out in 1834, and is now a 
place of considerable business, having 
a population of about 4,000 inhabi¬ 
tants. Here terminates the Great 
Western Railway of Canada, which ex¬ 
tends from Niagara Falls or Suspen¬ 
sion Bridge, via Hamilton and London, 
to opposite Detroit. 
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l>etroit, “The City op the 
Straits,” a port of entry, and the 
great commercial mart of the State, is 
favorably situated in N. lat. 42° 20' 
W. long. 82° 58', on a river or strait or 
the same name, elevated some 30 or 40 
feet above its surface, being seven miles 
below the outlet of Lake St. Clair 
and twenty above the mouth of the 
river, where it enters into Lake Erie. 
It extends for the distance of upward 
of a mile upon the southwest bank of 
the river, where the stream is three- 
fourths of a mile in width. The prin¬ 
cipal public and private offices and 
wholesale stores are located on Jeffer¬ 
son and Woodward avenues, which 
cross each other at right angles, the 
latter running to the waters edge. 
There may usually be seen a great 
number of steamboats, propellers, and 
sail vessels of a large class, loading or 
unloading their rich cargoes, destined 
for Eastern markets or for the Great 
Westj giving an animated appearance 
to this place, which is aptly called the 
City of the Straits. It was incorporated 
in 1815, being now divided into ten 
wards, and governed by a mayor, 
recoraer, and board of aldermen. The 
new City Hall, on Campus Martius, is 
a magnificent edifice, nrom the dome 
of which a fine view is obtained of 
the City and vicinity. The other pub¬ 
lic buildings are a United States cus¬ 
tom-house and post office, and United 
States lake survey office; an opera 
house and theatre, masonic hall, fire¬ 


men’s hall, mechanic’s 
hall, odd-fellows’ hall, 
the young men’s society 
building, 2 market buil¬ 
dings, 52 churches of 
different denominations, 
6 hotels, besides a num¬ 
ber of taverns; 6 banks, 
4 savings banks, 2 orphan asylums, 
gas works, water works, 5 grain eleva¬ 
tors, iron foundries, copper smelting 
works, 5 steam grist-mills, and several 
saw-mills, besides a great number of 
other manufacturing establishments. 
There are also several extensive sliip- 
ards and machine-shops, where are 
uilt and repaired vessels of almost 
every description. The population 
in 1860 was 45,619. In 1870, 79 
530. In 1874, estimated 100.000. 

The principal hotels are the j Biddle 
House, and Michigan Exchange , on Jef¬ 
ferson avenue, and the Russell House , 
on Woodward avenue, facing Campus 
Martius, an open square near the centre 
of the City. 

Detroit may be regarded as one of 
the most favored of all the Western 
cities of the Union. It was first set¬ 
tled by the French explorers as early 
as 1701, as a military and fur trading 
post. It changed its garrison and 
military government in 1760 for a Brit¬ 
ish military commander and troops; 
enduring, under the latter t'egime , a 
series of Indian sieges, assaults, and 
petty but vigilant and harassing war¬ 
fare, conducted against the English 
garrison by the celebrated Indian war¬ 
rior Pontiac. Detroit subsequently 
passed into possession of the American 
revolutionists; but on the 16th of Au¬ 
gust, 1812, it was surrendered by Gen. 
Hull, of the United States army, to 
. Gen. Brock, commander of the British 
forces. In 1813 it was again but- 
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rendered to the Americans, under 
Gen. Harrison. 

The following Railroad lines diverge 
from Detroit:— 

1. The Detroit, Monroe and Toledo 
Railroad, 65 miles in length, connec¬ 
ting with the Michigan Southern Rail¬ 
road at Monroe, ana with other roads 
at Toledo. 

2. The Miehigan Central Railroad, 
284 miles in length, extends to Chi¬ 
cago, Ill. This important road, run¬ 
ning across the State from east to west, 
connects at Michigan City, Ind. ; with 
the New Albany and Salem Railroad 

8. The Detroit and Bay City R. R., 
110 miles in length. 

4. The Detroit, Eel River and Illinois 
Railroad. 

5. The Detroit, Lansing and Michi¬ 
gan Railroad. 

6. The Detroit and Milwaukee Rail¬ 
road runs to Grand Haven, on Lake 
Michigan, opposite Milwaukee, Wis., 
connecting with a Line of Steamers. 

7. The Grand Trunk Railway runs 
from Detroit to Port Huron, Mich., 62 
miles, extending from Sarnia. Canada, 
to Montreal, Quebec, and Portland,(Me. 

8. The Great Western Railway of 
Canada, 230 miles in length, has its 
terminus at Windsor, opposite Detroit, 
the two places being connected by three 
steam ferries—thus affording a speedy 
line of travel through Canada, and 
thence to Eastern cities of the U. States. 

There are also three City Railroads. 

Steamers of a large class run from 
Detroit to Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, 
and other ports on Lake Erie; others 
run to Port Huron, Saginaw. Goderich, 
Ont, and other ports on Lake Huron. 

The Lake Superior Line of Steamers 
running from Buffalo, Cleveland and 
Detroit direct for the Sault Ste. Marie, 
and all the principal ports on Lake 


Superior, are of a large class, carrying 
passengers and freight. This has be¬ 
come one of the most fashionable and 
healthy excursions on the continent. 


The Detroit River, or Strait, is a 
noble stream, through which flows the 
surplus waters of the Upper Lakes into 
Lake Erie. It is twenty-seven miles 
in length, and from half a mile to two 
miles in width, forming the boundary 
between the United States and Canada, 
commencing at the foot of Lake St. 
Clair and emptying into Lake Erie. 
It has a perceptible current, and is 
navigable for vessels of the largest 
class. Large quantities of fish are 
annually taken in the river, and the 
sportsman usually finds an abundance 
of wild ducks, which breed in great 
numbers in the marshes bordering 
some of the islands and harbors of the 
coast. 

There are altogether 17 islands in 
the river. The names of these are:— 
Clay, Celeron, Hickory, Sugar, Bois 
Blanc, Ella, Fox, Rock, Grosse Isle, 
Stoney, Fighting, Turkey, Mammy, Judy, 
Grassy, Mud, Belle or Hog, and lie la 
P&che. The two latter are situated 
a few miles above Detroit, near the 
entrance to Lake St. Clair, where large 
quantities of white fish are annually 
taken. 

Ile la P&che, attached to Canada, 
was the home of the celebrated Indian 
chief Pontiac . Parkman, in his “ His¬ 
tory of the Conspiracy of Pontiac,” 
says:—“Pontiac, the Satan of this 
forest-paradise, was accustomed to 
spend the early part of the summer 
upon a small island at the opening of 
Like St Clair.” Another author says: 
—“ The king and lord of all this coun¬ 
try lived in no royal-state. His cabin 
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was a small, oven-shaped structure of 
bark and rushes. Here he dwelt with 
his sauaws and children; and here, 
doubtless, he might often have been 
seen carelessly reclining his naked 
form on a rush-mat or a bear-skin, like 
an ordinary Indian warrior.” 

The other fifteen islands, most of 
them small, are situated below Detroit, 
within the first twelve miles of the 
river after entering it from Lake Erie, 
the largest of which is Grosse Isle, 
attached to Michigan, on which are a 
number of extensive and well-culti¬ 
vated farms. This island has become 
a very popular retreat for citizens of 
Detroit during the heat of summer, 


there being here located good public 
houses for the accommodation of visi¬ 
tors. 

Father Hennepin, who was a pas¬ 
senger on the “Griffin,” the first vessel 
that crossed Lake Erie, in 1679, in his 
description of the scenery along the 
route says: “The islands are the finest 
in the world; the strait is finer than 
Niagara; the banks are vast meadows, 
and the prospect is terminated with 
some hills covered with vineyards, trees 
bearing good fruit, groves and forests 
so well disposed that one would think 
that nature alone could not have made, 
without the help of art, so charming a 
prospect” 


TABLE OF DISTANCES 

FROM DETROIT TO THE 8AULT 8TE. MARIE AND LAKE SUPERIOR, PASSING 
THROUGH LAKE HURON. 


MILES. PORTS. SO. MILKS. 


370 

Detroit, Mich. 

Lake St. Clair. 

... 0 


363 

... 7 


345 

St. Clair Flats and Canal 18 

25 

335 

Algonac. 

...10 

35 

327 

Marine City. 

... 8 

43 

317 

St. Clair. 

...10 

53 

301 

Port Duron. 

Sarnia. Can. 

}ie 

69 

300 

Fort Gratiot. 

Point Edward, Can.... 

}* 

70 


(Lake Huron, 235 miles.) 


289 

Lakeport. 

...11 

81 

278 

Lexington. 

...11 

92 

266 

Port Sanilac. 

...12 

104 

256 

Richmond ville. 

...10 

114 

251 

Forestville.. 

... 5 

119 

238 

Sand Beach... 

...13 

132 

232 

Port Hope. 

... 6 

138 

225 

Point aux Barque and 



Light. 

... 7 

145 


(Qff Saginaw Bay,) 


MILKS. PORTS. 40. MILKS. 

150 Thunder Bay and Light 75 220 
(Alpena. Mich.) 

120 Presque Isle Light.30 250 

65 Point de Ibur .55 305 

Entrance to St. Mary’s Riv. 

(Is. or Mackinac, 35 miles West) 

57 St. Joseph’s Island, Gan. 8 313 

49 Mud Like... 8 321 

45 Sailor’s Encampment Is. 4 325 

38 Nebish Rapids... 7 332 

35 Lake George. 3 335 

29 Church's Landing . 6 341 

26 Garden River Set, Can.. 5 344 
15 Sault Ste. Marie... 11 355 
(Usual time, 36 hours.) 

14 Ship Canal.«1 356 

8 Point au-Pins, Can. 6 362 

0 Pt Iroquois & Gros Cap 8 370 
(Head of St Mary’s Riv.) 

White Fish Point .25 395 

Entrance to Lake Superior 
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Canal through HU Clair Flats, 

The length of the Canal is 8,200 feet; during navigation. This work is con- 
width between dykes, 800 feet; depth of structedby the U. 8. Government, and will 
water, 18 feet below lowest stage known be oompleted during the season of 1871. 

HU Mary’s Ship Canal. 

Since the completion of this Canal in 2. Deepen the oanal to 17 feet. 

1855, the commerce of Lake Superior has 8. Construct a prolongation of the 
augmented so very much as now to re- upper end of the North Carnal bank, 
quire the capacity of the Canal to be in- 4. Construct another lock, overcoming 
creased. The following are the proposed the fall, (20 feet) with one lift, alongside 
enlargements:— the present two locks. Estimated cost, 

1. Deepen the existing looks to a depth $1,000,000. The work to be completed by 
of 16 feet on the miter sill. There is now, the United States Government, and fin- 
in the low stage of navigation, only 10} ft. ished in 1874. 

TBIP FROM DETROIT TO MACKINAC, SATJT STB. MARIE. 

During the season of navigation pro^l- miles above Detroit; it may be said to be 
lore of alarge class, with good accommoda- 20 miles long and 25 miles wide, measur- 
tious for passengers, leave Detroit daily di- ing its length from the outlet of St. Clair 
rect for Mackinac, Green Bay, Milwaukee, River to the head of Detroit River. Com- 
and Chicago, situated on Lake Michigan, pored with the other lakes it is very shal- 
Steamers of a large class, carrying pas- low, having a depth of only from 8 to 24 
sengers and freight, also leave Detroit, feet as indicated by Bayfield’s chart It 
almost daily for the Saut Ste Marie, from receives the waters of the Upper Lakes 
thence passing through the Ship Oanal from the St. Clair Strait by several chan- 
mto Lake Superior—forming delightful nels forming islands, and discharges them 
excursions during the summer and early into the Detroit River or Strait. In the 
autumn months. upper portion of the lake are severed ex- 

For further information of steamboat tensive islands, the largest of which is 
routes, see Advertisements. Walpole Island; it belongs to Canada, and 

On leaving Detroit the steamers run in is inhabited mostly by Indians. All the 
a northerly direction, passing BeU, or Hog islands to the west of Walpole Island be- 
Islandy two miles distant, which is about long to Michigan. The Walpole, or “ Old 
three miles long and one mile broad, pre- Ship Channel,” forms the boundary 
senting a handsome appearance. The between the United States and Canada 
Canadian shore on the right is studded The main channel, now used by the 
with dwellings and well cultivated farms, larger class of vessels, is called the 
Peche Island is a small body “ North Channel.” Here are passed the 
of land attached to Canada, lying at the “ St Glair Flats” a great impediment to 
mouth of Detroit River, opposite which, navigation, for the removal of which Con- 
on the Michigan shore, is Wind-Mill Point gress will no doubt make ample appro- 
and light-house. priation sooner or later. The northeastern 

Lake St. Clair commences seven channel, separating Walpole Island from 
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the main Canada shore, is called “ Che- 
nail Ecarte." Besides the waters passing 
through the Strait of St. Clair, Lake St. 
Clair receives the river Thames from the 
Canada side, which is navigable to Chat¬ 
ham, some 24 miles; also the waters of 
Clinton River from the west or American 
side, tho latter being navigable to Mt. 
Clemens, Michigan. Several other streams 
flow into the lake from Canada, the prin¬ 
cipal of which is the River Sydenham. 
Much of the land bordering on the lake is 
low and marshy, as well ad the islands; 
and in places there are large plains which 
are used for grazing cattle. 

Ashley, or New Baltimore, situ¬ 
ated on the N. W. side of Lake St. 
Clair, 30 miles from Detroit, is a new and 
flourishing place, and has a fine section of 
country m the rear. It contains three 
steam saw-mills, several other manufac¬ 
tories, and about 1,000 inhabitants. A 
steamboat runs from this place to Detroit. 

Mt. Clemens, Macomb Co., Mich., is 
situated on Clinton River, six miles above 
its entrance into Lake St. Clair, and about 
30 miles from Detroit by lake and river. 
A steamer plies daily to and from Detroit 
during the season of navigation. Mt. 
Clemens contains the county buildings, 
several churches, three hotels, and a num¬ 
ber of stores and manufacturing establish¬ 
ments, and about 2,000 inhabitants. Do- 
troit is distant by plank road only 20 
miles. 

Chatham, Ont., 46 miles from Detroit 
by railroad route, and about 24 
miles above the mouth of the river 
Thames, which enters into Lake St. 
Clair, is a port of entry and thriving place 
of business, where have been built a large 
number of steamers and sail-vessels. 

Algonao, Mich., situated near the foot 
of St. Clair River, 40 miles from Detroit, 
contains a church, two or three saw¬ 
mills, a grist-mill, woollen factory, and 
about 700 inhabitants. 

Marine City, Mich. 7 miles farther 


north, is noted for steamboat budding, 
there being extensive ship-yards, where 
are annually employed a large number of 
workmen. Here are four steam saw¬ 
mills, machine shops, eta Population 
about 1,400. Belle River here enters the 
St Clair from the west. 

St. Clair Strait connects Lake Huron 
with Lake St Clair, and discharges the 
surplus waters of Lakes Superior, Mich¬ 
igan, and Huron. It flows in a southerly 
direction, and enters Lake St Clair by Bix 
channels, the north one of which, on the 
Michigan side, is the only one at present 
navigated by large vessels in ascending 
and descending the river. It receives 
several tributaries from the west, or 
Michigan; the principal of which are 
Black River, Pine River, and Belle River, 
and several rivers flow into it from the 
east, or Canadian side. It has several 
flourishing villages on its banks. It is 
48 miles long, from a half to a mile wide, 
and has an average depth of from 40 to 
60 foot, with a current of three miles an 
hour, and an entire descent of about 15 
feet. Its waters are dear and transparent, 
the navigation easy, and the scenery 
varied and beautiful—forming for its en¬ 
tire length, the boundary between the 
United States and Canada. The banks of 
the upper portion are high; those of the 
lower portion are low and in parts in¬ 
clined to be marshy. Both banks of the 
river are generally well settled, and many 
of the farms are beautifully situated. 
There are several wharves constructed on 
the Canada side, for the convenience of 
supplying the numerous steamboats pass¬ 
ing and repassing with wood. There is 
also a settlement of the Chippewa In¬ 
dians in the township of Sarnia, Canada; 
the Indians reside in small log or bark 
houses of their own erection. 

The City op St. Clair, Mich., . is 
pleasantly situated on the west side of St 
Clair Strait, 56 miles from Detroit and 14 
miles from Lake Huron. This is a thriv- 
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ing place, with many fine buildings, and 
is a great lumber dep6t. It contains a 
number of fine residences,a bank, several 
churches and hotels, two flouring mills 
and six steam saw-mills, besides other 
manufacturing establishments,and about 
3,000 inhabitants. St. Clair has an active 
business in the construction of steamers 
and other lake craft. The site of old 
Fort St Clair , now in ruins, is on the 
border of the town. 

Southerland, Can., is a small village 
on the Canada shore, opposite St. Clair. 
It was laid out in 1833 by a Scotch gentle¬ 
man of the same name, who here erected 
an Episcopal church, and made other 
valuable improvements. 

Moore, is a small village ten miles 
below Sarnia on the Canada side. 

Fromefield, or Talfourd’s, Can., is 
another small village, handsomely situated 
four and a half miles below Sarnia. Here 
is an Episcopal church, a windmill, and a 
cluster of dwellings. 

The city of Port Huron, St. Clair 
Co., Mich., a port of entry, is advantageous¬ 
ly situated on the west bank of St. Clair 
River, at the mouth of Black River, two 
miles below Lake Huron. It contains 
the county buildings for St. Clair Co., one 
Congregational^ one Episcopal, one Bap¬ 
tist,one Methodist, and oneRoman Catho¬ 
lic Church; six hotels and public houses, 
forty stores, and several warehouses; one 
8team flouring-mill, eight steam saw-mills, 
producing annually a large amount of 
lumber, the logs being rafted down Black 
River, running through an extensive pine 
region; here are also, two yards for build¬ 
ing of lake craft, two refineries of petrole¬ 
um oil, one iron foundry, and several other 
manufacturing establishments. Popula¬ 
tion in 1860, 4,300; in 1870, 5,973. 

During the season of navigation, there 
is daily intercourse by steamboats with 
Detroit, Saginaw, and ports on the Upper 
Lakes. A steam ferry-boat also plies be¬ 
tween Port Huron and Sarnia, C. W., the 


St. Clair River here being about one mile 
in width. A branch of the Grand Trunk 
Railway runs from Fort Gratiot, one mile 
and a half above Port Huron, to Detroit, 
a distance of 62 miles, affording alto¬ 
gether speedy medes of conveyance. A 
railroad is also proposed to run from 
Port Huron, to intersect with the Detroit 
and Milwaukee Railroad, at Owasso, Mich¬ 
igan. 

Fort Gratiot, one and a half miles 
north of Port Huron, lies directly oppo¬ 
site Point Henry, C. W., both situated at 
the foot of Lake Huron, whore eommenoes 
St. Clair River. It has become an impor¬ 
tant point since the completion of the 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, finished 
in 1859, which road terminates by a 
branch at Detroit, Mich., thus forming a 
direct railroad communication from Lake 
Huron, eastward, to Montreal, Quebec, 
and Portland, Maine. 

The village stands oontiguous to the 
site of Fort Gratiot, and contains besides 
the railroad buildings, which are exten¬ 
sive, one church, five public houses, the 
Gratiot House being a well-kept hotel; 
two stores, one oil refinery, and about 400 
inhabitants. A steam ferry-boat plies 
across the St. Clair River, to accommcxiate 
passengers and freight; the river here 
being about 1,000 feet wide, and running 
with considerable velocity, having a depth 
of from 20 to 60 feet. 

In a military and commercial point of 
view, this place attracts groat attention, 
no doubt, being destined to increase in 
population and importance. The Fort was 
built in 1814, at the close of the war with 
Great Britain, and consists of a stockade, 
including a magazine, barracks, and other 
accommodations for a garrison of one bat¬ 
talion. It fully commands the entrance 
to Lake Huron from the American shore, 
and is an interesting landmark to the mar¬ 
iner. 

Sarnia, Ont., situated on the east 
bank of St Clair River, two miles below 
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Lake Huron and 68 above Detroit, is a 
port of entry and a place of considerable 
trade; two lines of railroad terminate 
at this point, and it is closely connected 
with Port Huron on the American shore 
by means of a steam ferry. The town 
contains a court-house and jail, county 
registers office and town hall; one Epis¬ 
copal , one Methodist, one Congregational, 
one Baptist, one Roman Catholic, and 
one Free Church; seven public houses, 
the principal being the Alexander House 
and the Western Hotel; twenty stores and 
several groceries; two grain elevators; 
two steam saw-mills; one steam grist¬ 
mill, one large barrel factory, one steam 
cabinet factory, one steam iron foundry, 
and one refinery of petroleum oil, be¬ 
sides other manufacturing establish¬ 
ments. Population, 2,000. 

The Grand Trunk Railway of Canada 
terminates at Point Edward, 2 miles 
from Sarnia, extending eastward to Mon¬ 
treal, Quebec and Portland, Me.; a 
branch of the Great Western Railway 
also terminates at Sarnia, affording a 
direct communication with Niagara 
Falls, Boston, and New York. Steam¬ 
ers run from Sarnia to Goderich and 
Saugeen, Ont.; also to and from Detroit, 
and ports on the Upper Lakes. 


Canadian Steamers running to and 
from Detroit on their way to the differ¬ 
ent ports on the east shore of Lake Hu¬ 
ron, hug the Canada side, leaving the 
broad waters of the lake to the westward. 

Point Edward, 2 miles above Sar¬ 
nia, lies at the foot of Lake Huron, op¬ 
posite Fort Gratiot, where are erected a 
targe dep6t and warehouses connected 


with the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada. 
Here terminates the grand railroad 
connection extending from the Atlantic 
ocean to the Upper Lakes. It also com¬ 
mands the entrance into Lake Huron 
and is an important military position 
although at present unfortified. In the 
vicinity is an excellent fishery, from 
whence large quantities of fish are an¬ 
nually exported. 

Bayfield, Ont, 108 miles from De¬ 
troit, is a new and flourishing place, 
situated at the mouth of a river of the 
same name. 

Goderich, 120 miles north of De¬ 
troit, is situated on elevated ground at 
the mouth of Maitland River, where is 
a good harbor. This is a very impor¬ 
tant and growing place, where termi¬ 
nates the Buffalo and Huron Railroad, 
160 miles in length. 

Kincardine, 30 miles from Gode¬ 
rich, is another port on the Canadian 
side of Lake Huron, where the British 
steamers land and receive passengers on 
their trips to Saugeen. 

Saugeen, Ont., is situated at the 
mouth of a river of the same name, 
where is a good harbor for steamers 
and lake craft. 

Southampton is a port situated on 
the east side of Lake Huron, where ter¬ 
minates the Wellington, Grey and Bruce 
Railroad , connecting with the Great 
Western Railway of Canada. 

Steamers leave Southampton for Lake 
Superior, forming a through line, start¬ 
ing from Sarnia, Can. This Steamboat 
Line forms the most direct route from 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls, passing over 
the Great Western Railway oj Canada. 
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Steamboat Route from Port 
Huron to Saginaw City, etc. 

On leaving the wharf at Port Huron, 
the steamers pass Fort Gratiot and enter 
the broad waters of Lake Huron, one of 
the Great Upper Lakes, all alike celebrated 
for the sparkling purity of their waters. 
The shores are for the most part low, 
being covered by a heavy growth of 
forest trees. 

Lakbport, 10 miles from Port Hu¬ 
ron, is a small village lying on the lake 
shore. 

Lbxington, 12 miles further, is the 
capital of Sanilac County, Michigan, 
where is a good steamboat landing and a 
flourishing village of 1,000. 

Port Sanilac, 34 miles above Port 
Huron, is another small village. 

Forrbstvxllb, Mich., 47 miles from 
Port Huron, and 120 miles north of De¬ 
troit, situated on the west side of Lake 
Huron, is a new settlement, where is 
erected an extensive steam saw-mill It 
has some five or six hundred inhabi¬ 
tants, mostly engaged in the lumber trade. 
Several other small settlements are situ¬ 
ated on the west shore of Lake Huron, 
which can be seen from the ascending 
steamer, before reaching Point aux Bar¬ 
ques, about seventy-five miles above Port 
Huron. 

Saginaw Bat is next entered, present¬ 
ing a wide expanse of waters; Lake Hu¬ 
ron here attaining its greatest width, 
where the mariner often encounters fierce 
storms, which are prevalent on all of the 
Upper Lakes. To the eastward lies the 
Georgian Bay of Canada, with its innu¬ 
merable islands. 

Bat Citt, favorably situated near the 
mouth of Saginaw River, is a flourishing 
town with a population of about 9,000. 
Here is a good harbor, from whence a 
large amount of lumber is annually 
exported. It has fifteen saw-mills, 
and other manufacturing establishments. 


Steamers run daily to Detroit and other 
ports. 

East Saginaw, situated on the right 
bank of the river, about one mile below 
Saginaw City, is a new and flourishing 
place, and bids fair to be one of the most 
important cities of the state. It is largely 
engaged in the lumber trade, and in the 
manufacture of salt of a superior quality. 
There are several large steam saw-mills, 
many with gangs of saws, and capable of 
sawing from four to five million feet of 
lumber annually; grist and flouring-mills, 
with four run of stones, planing-mills, 
foundries, machine shops, breweries, a 
ship-yard, and other manufacturing es¬ 
tablishments, giving employment to a 
great number of workmen. Here is a 
well-kept hotel, and several churches; a 
banking office and a number of large 
stores and warehouses. Coal of a good 
quality is abundant, being found near the 
river, and the recent discovery of soli 
springs in the neighborhood is of incal¬ 
culable value, the manufacture of salt 
being carried on very extensively. Popu¬ 
lation in 1870,11,360, now 14,000. 

Several hneB of steamers, and one of 
propellers, sail from this port regularly 
for Detroit and other lake ports. It is 
near the head of navigation for lake craft, 
where five rivers unite with the Saginaw, 
giving several hundred miles of water 
communication for river rafting and the 
floating of saw-logs. The surrounding 
country is rich in pine, oak, cherry, black- 
walnut, and other valuable timber. A 
railroad is finished from this place to 
Holly, connecting with the Detroit and 
Milwaukee Railroad. 

Saginaw City, Saginaw County, Mich., 
is handsomely situated on the left bank 
of the river, 23 miles above its mouth. It 
contains a court-house and jail, several 
churches, two hotels, fifteen stores, two 
warehouses, and six steam saw-mills. 
Population about 10,000. There is a fine 
section of country in the rear of Saginaw 
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much of which is heavily timbered; the 
soil produces grain in abundance, while 
the streams adord means of easy trans¬ 
portation to market Steamers run daily 


from Saginaw City and /Cast Saginaw to 
Detroit, Chicago, Ac., and other ports on 
the lakes, during the season of naviga¬ 
tion. 


# 


LAKE HURON. 


The waters of .Lake Huron, lying be¬ 
tween 43° and 46° north latitude, are 
surrounded by low shores on every side. 
The most prominent features are Saginaw 
Bay on the southwest, and the Georgian 
Bay on the northeast; the latter large 
Dody of water being entirely in the limits 
of Canada. The lake proper, may be said 
to be 100 miles in width, from east to 
west, and 250 miles in length, from south 
to north, terminating at the Straits of 
Mackinac. It is nearly destitute of is¬ 
lands, presenting one broad expanse of 
waters. It possesses seVeral good har¬ 
bors on its western shores, although as yet 
but little frequented. Point aux Barques, 
Thunder Bay, and Thunder Bay Islands, 
are prominent points to the mariner. 

Tawas, or Ottawa Bay, lying on the 
northwest side of Saginaw Bay, affords a 
good harbor and refuge during storms, as 
well as Thunder Bay, lying farther to 
the north. Off Saginaw Bay, the widest 
part of the lake, rough weather is often 
experienced, rendering it necessary for 
steamers and sail vessels to run for a har¬ 
bor or place of safety. 

In addition to the surplus waters which 
Lake Huron receives through the Straits 
of Mackinac and the St. Mary’s River 
from the north, it receives the waters of 
Saginaw River, and several other small 
streams from the west. This lake drains 
but a very small section of country com¬ 
pared to its magnitude, while its depth is 
a matter of astonishment, being from 100 
to 750 feet, according to recent surveys; 


altitude above the ocean, 574 feet, being 
26 feet below the surface of Lake Supe¬ 
rior. Its outlet, the St. Clair River, does 
not seem to be much larger than the St 
Mary’s River, its principal inlet, thus leav- 
i ing nearly all its other waters falling in 
I the basin, to pass off by evaporation. On 
entering the St Glair River , at Fort Gra¬ 
tiot, after passing over the Upper Lakes, 
the beholder is surprised tor find all these 
accumulated waters compressed down to 
a width of about 1,000 feet, the depth 
varying from 20 to 60 feet, with a strong 
downward current. 

The Straits of Mackinac, connecting 
Lakes Huron and Michigan, is a highly 
interesting body of water, embosoming 
several picturesque islands, with beautiful 
headlands along its shores. It varies in 
width from 5 to 30 miles, from mainland 
to mainland, and may be said to be from 
30 to 40 miles in length. Here are good 
fishing grounds, as well as at several 
other points on Lake Huron and Georgian 
Bay. 

The climate of Lake Huron and its 
shores is perceptibly warmer than Lake 
Superior during the spring, summer, and 
autumn months, while the winter season 
is usually rendered extremely cold from 
the prevalence of northerly winds passing 
over its exposed surface. On the 30th of 
July, 1860, at 8 a. M., the temperature of 
the air near the middle of Lake Huron, 
was 64° Fahr., the water on the surface, 
52°, and at the bottom, 50 fathoms (300 
feet) 42° Fahr. 
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The Lower Peninsula of Michigan is 
nearly surrounded by the waters of the 
Great Lakes, and, in this respect, its situ¬ 
ation is naturally more favorable for all 
the purposes of trade and commerce than 
any other of the Western States. 

The numerous streams which penetrate 
every portion of the Peninsula, som9 of 
which are navigable for steamboats a con¬ 
siderable distance from the lake, being 
natural outlets for the products of the 
interior, render this whole region desira¬ 
ble for purposes of settlement and cultiva¬ 
tion. Even as far north as the Strait of 
Mackinac, the soil and climate, together 
with the valuable timber, offer great in¬ 
ducements to settlers; and if the proposed 
railroads, under the recent grant of large 
portions of these lands by Congress, are 
constructed from and to the different 
points indicated, this extensive and heavi¬ 
ly timbered region will speedily be re¬ 
claimed, and become one of the most 
substantial and prosperous agricultural 
portions of the West. 

It is well that in the system of compen¬ 
sation, which seems to be a great law of 
the universe, the vast prairies which 
comprise so large a portion of this great 
Western domain are provided so well with 
corresponding regions of timber, affording 
the necessary supply of lumber for the 
demand of the increasing population which 
is 90 rapidly pouring into these Western 
States. 

The State of Michigan—all the waters 
of which how into the Basin of the St. 
Lawrence—Northern Wisconsin, and Min¬ 
nesota are the sources from which the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa, 
and a large portion of the prairie country 
west of the Mississippi, must derive their 
supply of this important article (lumber). 
The supply in the West is now equal to the 
demand, but the consumption is so great, 
and the demand so constantly increasing 


with the development and settlement of 
the country, that of necessity, within 
comparatively a very few years, these vast 
forests will be exhausted. But as the 
timber is exhausted the soil is prepared 
for cultivation, and a large portion of the 
northern part of the southern Peninsula 
of Michigan will be settled and cultivated, 
as it is the most reliable wheat-growing 
portion of the Union. 

Besides the ports and towns already 
described, there are on Lake Huron , after 
leaving Saginaw Bay , going nortli, several 
settlements and lumber establishments, 
fisheries, Ac. 

Tawas City, the county seat of Iosco 
county, is a flourishing place of about 
900 inhabitants, situated at the mouth 
of Tawas river, being about 180 miles 
north of Detroit. It contains, besides 
the county buildings, a church, 2 hotels, 
3 steam saw-mills and 12 or 15 stores. 

Alpena, capital of Alpena county, 
is favorably situated on the shore of 
Thunder Bay, Lake Huron. 220 miles 
above Detroit, lying in N. lat. 45° 05'; 
W. long. 83° ft is reached during 
the season of navigation by steamers 
from Detroit and Bay City. Alpena 
was incorporated as a city in 1871, and 
now contains about 3,500 inhabitants. 
An important mineral spring is here lo¬ 
cated possessing rare medicinal qualities 
and is much frequented by strangers. 
A commodious Hotel has recently been 
erected for the accommodation of guests. 

Old Mackinac, lying on the mainland, 
is one of the most interesting points, being 
celebrated both in French and English 
history when those two great powers con¬ 
tended for the possession of this vast Lake 
Region. It is proposed to build a railroad 
from Old Mackinac to Saginaw, and one to 
the southern confines of the State, while 
anothor line of road will extend north¬ 
westward to Lake Superior, crossing the 
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straits by a steam ferry. A town plot has 
been surveyed, and preparations made for 
settlement. 

Passing around the western extremity 
of the Peninsula, at the Waugoshance Light 
and Island, the next point is LitUe Traverse 
Bay , a most beautiful sheet of water. 

About fifteen miles southwesterly from 
Little Traverse we enter Grand Traverse 
Bat, a large and beautiful arm of the 
lake, extending about thirty miles inland. 
This bay is divided into two parts by a 
point of land, from two to four miles wide, 
extending from the head of the bay about 
eighteen miles toward the lake. The 
country around this bay is exceedingly 
picturesque, and embraces one of the finest 
agricultural portions of the State. The 
climate is mild, and fruit and grain of all 
kinds suitable to a northern latitude are 
produced, with less liability to injury from 
frost than in some of the southern portions 
of the State. 

Grand Traverse City is located at the 
head of the west arm of the bay, and is 
the terminus of the proposed railroad from 
Grand Rapids, a distance of about 140 miles. 

Passing out of the bay and around the 
point dividing the west arm from the lake, 
we first arrive at the river Aux Bees Sceis. 
There is here a natural harbor, capable of 
accommodating the larger class of vessels 
and steamboats. A town named Frank¬ 
fort has been commenced at this place, 
and with its natural advantages, and the 
enterprise of parties who now contemplate 
making further improvements, it will soon 
become a very desirable and convenient 
point for the accommodation of navigators. 
^ The islands comprising the Beavers, 
the Manitous, and Fox Isles should here 
be noticed. The Beavers lie a little south 
of west from the entrance to the Strait of 
Mackinac, the Manitous a little south of 
these, and the Foxes still farther down the 
lake. These are all valuable for fishing 
purposes, and for wood and lumber. Lying 
in the route of all the steamboat lines from 


Chicago to Buffalo and the Upper Lakes, 
the harbors on these islands are stopping- 
points for the boats, and a profitable trade 
is conducted in furnishing the necessary 
supplies of wood, etc. 

We next arrive at Manistee, a small 
but important settlement at the mouth of 
the Manistee River. The harbor is a 
natural one, but requires some improve¬ 
ment. A large trade is carried on with 
Chicago in lumber. 

The next point of importance is the 
mouth of the Pert Marquette River. Here 
iB the terminus of the proposed railroad 
from Flint, in Genesee County, connect¬ 
ing with Detroit by the Detroit and Mil¬ 
waukee Railway, a distance of about 180 
miles. 

The harbor is very superior, and the 
country in the vicinity is well adapted for 
settlement. About 16 miles in the inte¬ 
rior is situated one of the most compact 
and extensive tracts of pine timber on the 
western coast. 

About forty miles south of this, in the 
county of Oceana, a small village is loca¬ 
ted at the mouth of White River. The har¬ 
bor here is also a natural one, and the 
region is settled to considerable extent by 
farmers. Lumber is, however, the prin¬ 
cipal commodity, and the trade is prin¬ 
cipally with the Chicago market 

The next point, Muskegon, at the mouth 
of the Muskegon River, is supported prin¬ 
cipally by the large lumber region of 
the interior. Numerous steam saw-mills 
are now in active operation here, giving 
the place an air of life and activity. 

The harbor is one of the best on the 
lake, and is at present accessible for all the 
vessels trading between Muskegon and 
Chicago. 

Grand Haven, Ottawa Co., Mich, is 
situated on both sides of Grand River, at 
its entrance into Lake Michigan, here 
eighty-five miles wide; on the opposite side 
lies Milwaukee, Wig. 
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Sailing direct through Lake Huron to 
Mackinac, or to the De Tour entrance to 
St. Mary’s River, a distance of about 330 
miles, the steamer often runs out of sight 
of land on crossing Saginaw Bay. 

Thunder Bay Light is first sighted and 
passed, and then Presque Islo Light, when 
the lake narrows and the Strait of Mack¬ 
inac is 8oon entered, where lies the ro¬ 
mantic Island of Mackinac. The Strait 
of Mackinac, with the approaches thereto 
from Lakes Huron and Michigan, will al¬ 
ways command attention from the passing 
traveller. Through this channel will pass, 
for ages to come, a great current of com¬ 
merce, and its shores will be enlivened 
with civilized life. 

In this great commercial route, Lake 
Huron is traversed its entire length, often 
affording the traveller a taste of sea-sick¬ 
ness and its consequent evils. Yet there 
often are times when Lake Huron is hard¬ 
ly ruffled, and the timid passenger enjoys 
the voyage with as much zest as the more 
experienced mariner. 

Mackinac, crowned by a fortress, where 
wave the Stars and the Stripes , the gem of 
the Upper Lake islands, may vie with any 
other locality for the salubrity of its cli¬ 
mate, for its picturesque beauties, and for 
its vicinity to fine fishing-grounds. Here 
the invalid, the seeker of pleasure, as 
well as the sportsman and angler, can find 
enjoyment to their heart's content during 
warm weather. For description, seep. 88. 

On leaving Mackinac for Green Bay, the 
steamer generally runs a west course for 
the mouth of the bay, passing the Beaver 
Islands in Lake Michigan before entering 
the waters of Green Bay, about 150 miles. 

Summer Island lies on the north side 
and Rock Island lies on the south side 
of the entrance to Green Bay, forming a 
charming view from the deck of a steamer. 


Washington or Potawatomee Island. 
Chambers’ Island, and other small islands 
are next passed on the upward trip toward 
the head of the bay. 

Washington Harbor, situated at the 
north end of Washington Island, is a pictu¬ 
resque fishing station, affording a good 
steamboat-landing and safe anchorage. 

Green Bay, about 100 miles long and 
from 20 to 30 miles wide, is a splendid 
sheet of water, destined no doubt to be 
enlivened with commerce and pleasure 
excursions. 

Ports of Lake Michigan— 
East and South Shores. 

Michigan City, Ind., situated at 
the extreme south end of Lake Michigan, 
is distant 45 miles from Chicago by water 
and 228 miles from Detroit by railroad 
route. The New Albany & Salem Rad* 
road , 228 miles in length, terminates at 
this place, connecting with the Michigan 
Central Railroad. Several plank roads 
also terminate here, affording facilities for 
crossing the extensive prairies lying in 
the rear. Here are several large store¬ 
houses, situated at the mouth of Trail 
Creek, intended for the storage and ship- 
ment of wheat and other produce; 20 or 
30 stores of different kinds, several hotels, 
and a branch of the State Bank of Indiana. 
It now contains 6,000 inhabitants, and is 
steadily increasing in wealth and numbers 

The harbor of Michigan City, which 
has been closed for a number of years to 
large vessels by the accumulation of sand 
in the channel is again open, with a good 
depth of water. Vessels loaded with iron 
ore and with lumber enter and discharge 
cargoes without difficulty. An efficient 
dredge is at work, and Michigan City will 
soon become a lake port of importance. 
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New Buffalo, Mich., lying 60 miles 
east of Chicago by steamboat route, is situ¬ 
ated on the line of the Michigan Central 
Railroad, 218 miles west of Detroit. Here 
have been erected a light-house and pier, 
the latter affording a good landing for 
steamers and lake craft. The settlement 
contains two or three hundred inhabi¬ 
tants, and several stores and storehouses, 
it is surrounded by a light, sandy soil, 
which abounds all along the east and 
south shores of Lake Michigan. 

St. Joseph, Berrien Co., Mich., is ad¬ 
vantageously situated on the cast shore 
of Lake Michigan, at the mouth of St. 
Joseph River, 194 miles west of Detroit. 
Here is a good harbor, affording about 10 
feet of water. The village contains about 
1,000 inhabitants, and a number of stores 
and storehouses. An active trade in 
lumber, grain, and fruit is carried on at 
this place, mostly with the Chicago 
market, it being distant about 70 miles 
by water. Steamers of a small class run 
from St. Joseph to Niles and Constantine, 
a distance of 120 miles, to which place the 
St. Joseph River is navigable. 

Si. Joseph River rises in the southern 
portion of Michigan and Northern Indiana, 
and is about 250 miles long. Its general 
course is nearly westward; is very ser¬ 
pentine, with an equable current, and 
flowing through a fertile section of coun¬ 
try, celebrated alike for the raising of 
grain and different kinds of fruit. There 
are to be found several flourishing villages 
on its banks. The principal are Constan¬ 
tine, Elkhart, South Bend, and Niles. 

Niles, situated on St Joseph River, is 
26 miles above its mouth by land, and 191 
miles from Detroit by railroad route. 
This is a flourishing village, containing 
about 3,000 inhabitants, five churches, 
three hotels, several large stores and 
flouring mills; the country around pro¬ 
ducing large quantities of wheat and other 
kinds of grain. A small class of steamers 
run to St. Joseph below and other places 


above, on the river, affording great facil¬ 
ities to trade in this section of country. 

South Haven, Van Buren Co., lies at 
the mouth of Black River. 

Naples, Allegan Co., lies on the east 
side of Lake Michigan, near the mouth of 
the Kalamazoo River. 

Amsterdam, Ottawa Co., is a small vil¬ 
lage lying near the Lake shore, about 20 
miles south of Grand Haven. 

Holland, situated on Black Lake, a few 
miles above Amsterdam, is a thriving 
town, settled mostly by Hollanders. Here 
is a good and spacious harbor. 

The counties of Berrien, Cass, Tan Bu¬ 
ren, Kalamazoo, Allegan, Kent, and Ot¬ 
tawa are all celebrated as a fruit-bearing 
region. 

The Ports extending from Grand Haven 
to Saginaw Bay are fully described in 
another portion of this work, as well as 
the bays and rivers falling into Lakes 
Michigan and Huron. 


Steamers on Lake Michigan. 

Steamers leave Chicago daily, during 
the season of navigation, for Grand Haven 
and Muskegon, connecting with steamers 
running to Pere Marquette, Manistee, and 
other ports on the Michigan side of the 
lake. 

Daily lines of steamers also leave Chi¬ 
cago for Racine, Milwaukee, Port Wash¬ 
ington, Sheboygan, Manitowoo, Two 
Rivers, and other ports on the Wisoonsin 
side of the lake. 

Lines of propellers also leave Chicago 
daily for all the principal ports on the 
west side of Lake Michigan, stopping at 
Mackinac, Port Huron, Detroit, eta, af¬ 
fording a speedy and cheap mode of con¬ 
veyance from Chicago and Milwaukee to 
all the principal porta on Lakes Erie and 
Ontario. 
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“The Garden City,” the largest city 
of Illinois, is advantageously situated on 
the south-western shore of Lake Michi¬ 
gan, at the mouth of Chicago river, in N. 
lat, 41* 52', and W. long., from Green¬ 
wich, 87* 35'; being elevated eight to 
ten feet above the lake, the level of which 
great body of water is 578 feet above the 
Atlantic Oeer.n. This city has within 
forty years risen from a small settlement 
around an old fort (Dearborn), to a place 
of great commercial importance, being 
now one of the largest interior cities in 
the United States, exhibiting a rapidity 
of growth and wealth never before known 
m the annals of the country. The har¬ 
bor and river has a depth of from 12 to 
14 feet of water, which makes it a com¬ 
modious and safe haven; and it has 
been much improved artificially by the 
construction of piers, which extend on 
each side of the entrance of the river, for 
some distance into the lake, to prevent 
the accumulation of sand upon the bar. 
The light-house is on the south side of 
the harbor, and shows a fixed light on 
a tower 40 feet above the surface of the 
lake; there is also a beacon light on the 
end of the pier. In a naval and military 
point of view, this is one of the most im¬ 
portant ports on the Upper Lakes, and 
should be strongly defended. Along the 
river and its branches, for several miles, 
are immense grain warehouses, some of 
which are capable of storing upward of 
1,000,000 bushels of grain—and along¬ 
side of which vessels can be loaded with¬ 
in a few hours. The whole capacity for 
storage of grain exceeds 10,000,000 bush¬ 
els. There are also immense storehouses 
for the storage of flour, beef, pork, whis¬ 
ky, and other merchandise, and capa¬ 
cious docks and yards for lumber, wood, 
•oal, Ac., Chicago now being one of the 


I greatest grain, provision, and lumber 
markets in the world; the shipment of 
flour and grain alone, in 18/3, being 
nearly 100,000,000 bushels. 

The city of Chicago is laid out at right 
angles, the streets run from the lake 
westward, intersected by others, all of 
which are about 80 feet wide; it extends 
along the lake, north and south, about 8 
miles, there being a gradual rise in the 
ground, affording a good drainage into 
the river and lake. The business por¬ 
tion of the city is mostly built of brick, 
and a fine quality of stone, sometimes 
called “ Athens marble.” This stone is 
found in the vicinity of the city, and is 
highly prized as a building material. The 
dwelling-houses are mostly constructed 
of wood, except costly residences, which 
are of brick, or stone and marble. 

The city contains a United States 
custom-house and post-office building, 
a court-house and jail, the county build¬ 
ings, a Marine Hospital, Rush Medical 
College, and Chicago Medical College; the 
Chamber of Commerce, a new edifice, 
built of Athens stone; a new opera house, 
academy of music, and other places of 
amusement; market houses; several large 
hotels; 160 churches of different denomi¬ 
nations, many of which are costly edi¬ 
fices ; 20 banks; 15 marine and fire insur¬ 
ance companies; gas works and water 
works. The manufacturing establish¬ 
ments of Chicago are numerous and ex¬ 
tensive, consisting of iron founderies and 
machine shops, railroad car manufactory, 
steam saw, planing, and flouring mills, 
manufactories of agricultural implements, 
breweries, distilleries, Ac. Numerous 
steamers, propellers, and sailing vessels 
ply between this place and the ports on 
Lake Michigan and Green Bay; also, to 
the Lake Superior ports, Collingwood and 
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Goderich, Can., Detroit, Cleveland, 
Dunkirk, Buffalo, and to the ports on 
Lake Ontario, passing through the 
Welland Canal; vessels occasionally 
sailing to and from European ports, 
via the St. Lawrence river. 

The Illinois and Michigan Canal, con¬ 
necting Lake Michigan with Illinois 
river, which is 60 feet wide at the top, 
6 feet deep, and 107 miles in length, 
including 5 miles of river navigation, 
terminates here, through which is 
brought a large amount of produce 
from the south and southwest; and 
the numerous Railroads radiating from 
Chicago, add to the vast accumulation 
which is here shipped for the Atlantic 
sea-board. Chicago being within a 
short distance of the most extensive 
coal-fields to be found in Illinois, and 
the pineries of Michigan and Wiscon¬ 
sin, as well as surrounded by the finest 
grain region on the face of the globe, 
makes it the natural outlet for the va¬ 
ried and rich produce of an immense 
section of fertile country. 

The establishment of the great Union 
Stock Yard renders Chicago more at¬ 
tractive than ever as a cattle market. 

The Lake Tunnel, extending under 
Lake Michigan, supplies the City with 
pure and wholesome water. Two Ar¬ 
tesian Wells are also in operation, sit¬ 
uated three miles west of the lake, 
yielding 1,200,000gallons of pure water 
daily. The City Railroads extend to 
the limits of the City in every direc¬ 
tion. affording a cheap and speedy 
moae of conveyance, while from the 
numerous Railroad depftts, passengers 
are conveyed to remote points, east, 
west, north and south. 

Two Tunnels are completed under the 
Chicago river, for free passage of pe¬ 
destrians and wheeled vehicles. 


Population of Chicago at Dif¬ 
ferent Periods. 


United States Census, 1840.... 4,853 

State Census, 1845. 12,088 

United States Census, 1850.... 29,963 

State Census, 1855 . 80,000 

United States Census, I860.... 109,260 

State Census, 1865. 178,900 

United States Census, 1870.... 298,977 


Great Fire of 1871.—Chicago was 
visited with the most destructive fire 
on record on the 8th and 9th of Octo¬ 
ber, 1871. Property to an immense 
amount was destroyed, including most 
of the public buildings, hotels and 
stores in the heart of the city. The 
fire extended over about 2,000 acres, 
including a large portion of the city 
limits facing on Lake Michigan. The 
duration of the fire was about 30 hours, 

Estimated loss $200,000^000, of which 
amount about one half was insured. 
Notwithstanding the great destruction 
of property ana the derangement of 
business, the city has improved with 
wonderful rapidity. The business of 
1873 is said to exceed any previous 
ear. The grain, lumber and provision 
usiness is enormous, exceeding any 
other place on the continent 


Objects of Interest. — Chicago 
can boast of several Public Parks, 
situated in different parts of the City. 
Lake Park and Lincoln Park lie on the 
shores of Lake Michigan. Union Park , 
lying on the west side of the City, is 
of large size, and beautifully orna¬ 
mented with a small lake in its centre, 
being crossed by three bridges. The 
other parks are,— Jefferson Park , Wash¬ 
ington Park , Dearborn Park , Ellis Park, 
and Vernon Park 






CHICAGO.— 

Avenues and Streets.— There are 
37 miles of Avenues and Streets, paved 
with wooden block pavements, not in¬ 
cluding the graveled or macadamized 
streets. Formerly Chicago was the 
subject of complaint, owing to poor 
thoroughfares, there are to-day few 
cities in the Union presenting more 
drives, of miles in length, of smoothly 
paved streets. 

Tunnels and Bridges. — Washing¬ 
ton and La Salle Street Tunnels, the lat¬ 
ter, just finished, affords great facilities 
for passing under the Chicago river, 
while numerous bridges span the stream 
at the intersection of the different 
streets running north and west. Chicago 
River itself, crowded with Steam Pro- 
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pellers and sail vessels, presents great 
attraction. 

Hotels of Chicago. 

The principal Hotels erected since 
the great fire, are the Grand Pacific, 
Palmer House, Sherman House. Tre- 
mont House, Gardiner House, Briggs 
House, Honore Hotel, Anderson’s Eu¬ 
ropean Hotel and several others, vary¬ 
ing in charges from $2 to $5 per day. 
Besides the above there are numerous 
other Hotels and Restaurants. 

Railroads. —The numerous Rail¬ 
roads that diverge from Chicago, run¬ 
ning south, north, east and west, car¬ 
rying an immense number of passen¬ 
gers and great quantities of freight, is 
the wonder of the worlds 
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MONTHLY TEMPERATURES. 


The following Table is of interest, as showing the relative Temperatures of 
the air and of the water at the crib, at its entrance into the Tunnel. 


MONTHS. 

AIR.—Fahr. 

HIGHEST. MEAN. 

LOWEST. 

WATER.—Fshr. 

HIGHEST. MEAN. LOWEST. 

April, 1869. 

61° 

44° 

31° 

44° 

38° 

33° 

May, 

u 

69° 

61° 

41° 

61° 

46° 

43° 

June, 

ii 

74° 

63° 

63° 

60° 

53° 

50° 

July, 

k 

80° 

71° 

62° 

67° 

63° 

60® 

August, 

ii 

88° 

75° 

66° 

72° 

67° 

64° 

September, 

ii 

76° 

65° 

53° 

72° 

63" 

57° 

October, 

u 

59° 

45° 

28° 

67° 

47° 

40° 

November, 

It 

50° 

35° 

28° 

40° 

36° 

33° 

December, 

It 

38° 

30° 

18° 

33° 

32° 

32° 

January, 

1870 

40° 

28° 

10° 

32° 

32° 

82° 

February, 

it 

39° 

30° 

9° 

33° 

32° 

32° 

March, 

ii 

41° 

33° 

12° 

33° 

32° 

32° 

Mean Ann. Temp. 


47J° Fahr. 


45° Fahr. 


STEAMBOAT ROUTE, 

Fbox Chicago and Milwaukee to Magainao, Saut Sts. Mam» and Duluth. 


NUl POSTS. AO. MILKS. 

(Lake Michigan.) 

1,060 Chicago, Ill... ... 0 

1,025 Waukegan, Ill.. 35 

1,009 Kenosha, Wis.~.16 31 

998 Racine, Wis..11 62 

975 Milwaukee, Wis..23 85 

950 Port Washington, Wis.25 110 

925 Sheboygan, Wis.25 135 

895 Manitowoc, Wis.30 165 

888 Two Rivers/Wis. 7 172 

866 Kewaunee, Wis.22 194 

855 Annapee, Wis.11 205 

820 Baxley’s Harbor. Wis .35 240 

800 Death’s Door, Wis.20 260 

(To Green Bay, 80 Miles.) 

785 Washington Harbor....15 275 
(To Esc an aba, 30 Miles.) 


MILKS. POSTS. AO. MILKS 

715 Beaver Island, Mich.. 70 345 

684 Point Waogoehance... 31 376 

(Strait* of Mackinac.) 

668 Old Mackinac.. 16 392 

660 Mackinac . 8 400 

624 De Tour. 36 436 

(St. Mary’s River.) 

584 Church’s Landing. 40 476 

570 Saut Ste. Marie. 14 490 

(Ship Canal ) 

530 White Fish Point...... 40 530 

(Lake Superior.) 

400 Marquette .130 660 

Keweenaw Point.. 130 790 

0 Duluth .270 1,060 


Note .— 1 This distance Is shortened about 90 Miles, bj passing through Portage Lake and the 
8hipCanaL 
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GOODRICH'S STEAMERS 

LetTe Chicaoo fur Racine, Milwaukee, etc., daily 
(Sunday* excepted,) 9 A. M. 

Grand Haven, Muakegon, etc., daily (Sunday* ex* 
cepted,) 7 P.M. 

St. Joseph, Tuesday, Thurs. and Saturday, 11 P. M. 
Manistee and Ludintfon, Tue*. and Thur*. 9 A. M. 
Green Bay and intermediate ports, Tuesday and 
Friday, 7 P. M. 

Kewaunee and Ahnapee, Friday, 9 [A. M., and 
Tuesday and Friday, 7 P. M. 

Office and Dock *, foot Michigan Av., Chicago, Ill. 


ENGELMANN 

TRANSPORTATION COMPANY. 

8T1A1KRS LEAVE 

68 West Water Street, Milwaukee* 

DAILY,) For Gd. Haven, Whitehall, Muskegon, 
9 P. M. / Ludingtqn, Manistee, Pentwater, etc. 
DAILY, \ For Grand Haven, Saginaw, Detroit, 
9 P. M. J AND ALL POINTS LAST. 

Tickets to Manistee, etc., good via Grand Haven. 

ENGELMANN TRANSPORTATION CO. 


ROUTE FROM CHICAGO TO MACKINAC AND SAUT STE. MARIE. 

very great; the carrying trade being 
destined to increase in proportionate 
ratio with the population and wealth 
pouring into this favored section of 
the Union. 

On reaching the green waters of 
Lake Michigan, the city of Chicago 
is seen stretching along the shore 
for four or five miles, presenting a 
fine appearance from the deck of the 
On starting from the steamboat wharf steamer. The entrance to the harbor at 
near the mouth of the Chicago River, the the bar is about 200 feet wide. The bar 
Marine Hospital and depot of the Illinois has from ten to twelve feet water, the 
Central Railroad are passed on the right, lake being subject to about two feet rise 
while the Lake House and lumber-yards and fall. The steamers bound fbr Mil- 
are seen on the left or north side of the waukee and the northern porta usually 
stream. The government piers, long run along the west shore of the lake with- 
wooden structures, afford a good entrance in sight of land, the banks rising from 
to the harbor; a light-house has been thirty to fifty feet above the water, 
constructed on the outer end of the north J<akk Michigan is about seventy miles 
pier, to guide vessels to the port. average width, and 340 miles in extent 

The basin completed by the Illinois from Michigan City, Ind., on the south, to 
Central Railroad to facilitate commerce is the Strait of Mackinac on the north; it 
a substantial work, extending southward presents a great expanse of water, now 
for nearly half a mile. It afTords ample traversed by steamers and other vessels 
accommodation for loading and unloading of a large class, running to the Sant Ste. 
vessels, and transferring the freight to Marie and Lake Superior; to Collingwood 
and from the railroad cars. and Goderich, Can.; to Detroit, Mich.; to 

The number of steamers, propellers, Cleveland, Ohio, and to .Buffalo, N. Y. 
and sailing vessels annually arriving and From Chicago to Buffalo the distance is 
departing from the harbor of Chicago is about 1,000 mileB by water; while from 
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Chicago to Superior City, at the head of 
Lake Superior, or Fond du Lac, the dis¬ 
tance is about the same, thus affording 
two excursions of 1,000 miles each, over 
three of the great lakes or inland seas of 
America, in steamers of from 1,000 to 
2,000 tons burden. During the summer 
and early autumn months the waters of 
this lake are comparatively calm, afford¬ 
ing safe navigation. But late in the year, 
and during She winter and early spring 
months, the navigation of this and the 
other great lakes is very dangerous. 

Waukegan, Lake Co., I1L, 36 miles 
north of Chicago, is handsomely situated 
on elevated ground, gradually rising to 50 
or 60 feet above the water. Here are 
two piers, a light-house, several large 
storehouses, and a neat and thriving town 
containing about 5,000 inhabitants, six 
churches, a bank, several well-kept hotels, 
thirty stores, and two steam-flouring 
mills. 

Kenosha, Wis., 52 miles from Chicago, 
is elevated 30 or 40 feet above the lake. 
Here are a small harbor, a light-house, 
storehouses, mills, etc. The town has a 
population of about 4,310 inhabitants, 
surrounded by a fine back country. Here 
is a good hotel, a bank, several churches, 
and a number of stores and manufactur¬ 
ing establishments doing a large amount 
of business. The Kenosha and Rockford 
Railroad, 73 miles, connects at the latter 
place with a railroad running to Madison, 
the capital of the State, and also to the 
Mississippi River. 

The City of Racine, Wis., 62 miles from 
Chicago and 23 miles south of Milwaukee, 
is built on an elevation some forty or 
fifty feet above the surface of the lake. 
It is a beautiful and flourishing place. 
Here are a light-house, piers, storehouses, 
etc., situated near the water, while the 
city contains some fine public buildings 
and private residences. The population 
is about 9,880, ind is rapidly increasing. 
Racine is the second city in the State in 


commerce and population, and possesses 
a fine harbor. Here are located the 
county buildings, fourteen churches, seve¬ 
ral hotels, Congress Hall being the largest: 
elevators, warehouses, and numerous 
stores of different kinds. 

The Racine and Mississippi Railroad ex¬ 
tends from this place to the Mississippi 
River at Savanna, 142 miles. The Chica¬ 
go and Milwaukee Railroad also runs 
through the town, near the Lake Shore. 



MILWAOTOB HAKBOB. 


Milwaukee, “ The Cream City,” 
86 miles from Chicago, by railroad and 
steamboat route, is handsomely situated 
on rising ground on both sides of the Mil¬ 
waukee River j at its entrance into Lake 
Michigan. In front of the city is a bay or 
indentation of the lake, affording a good 
harbor, except in strong easterly gales. 
The harbor is now being improved, and will 
doubtless be rendered secure at all times 
of the season. The river affords an ex¬ 
tensive water-power, capable of giving 
motion to machinery of almost any re¬ 
quired amount The city is built upon 
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besutiftd slopes, descending toward the 
river and lake. It has a United States 
Custom House and Post-Office building; 
a court house, city hall, a United States 
land-office, the University Institute, a 
college for females, three academies, three 
orphan asylums, forty-five churches, sev¬ 
eral well-kept hotels, the NewhaU Bouse 
and the Walker House being the most 
frequented; seven banks, six insurance 
companies, a Chamber of Commerce, ele¬ 
vators, extensive ranges of stores, and 
several large manufacturing establish¬ 
ments. The city is lighted with gas, and 
well supplied with good water. Its ex¬ 
ports of lumber, agricultural produce, etc. 
are immense, giving profitable employment 
to a large number of steamers and other 
lake craft, running to different ports on 
the Upper Lakes, Detroit, Buffalo, etc. 
The growth of this city has been aston¬ 
ishing ; twenty years since its site was a 
wilderness; now it contains 1870, 71,464 
inhabitants, and of a class inferior to no 
section of the Union for intelligence, so¬ 
briety, and industry. 

The ftiture of Milwaukee it is hard to 
predict; here are centring numerous rail¬ 
roads finished and in course of construc¬ 
tion, extending south to Chicago, west to 
the Mississippi River, and north to Lake 
Superior, which, in connection with the 
Detroit and Milwaukee Railroad, termin¬ 
ating at Grand Haven, 85 miles distant by 
water, and the lines of steamers running 
to this port, will altogether give an im¬ 
petus to this favored city, blessed with a 
good climate and soil, which the future 
alone can reveaL 

During the past few years an unusual 
number of fine buildings have been erected, 
and the commerce of the port has amount¬ 
ed to $60,000,000. The bay of Milwaukee 
offers the best advantages for the con¬ 
struction of a harbor of refuge of any 
point on Lake Michigan. The city has ex¬ 
pended over $100,000 in the construction 
of a harbor; this needs extension and 


completion, which will no doubt bo 
effected. 

The approach to Milwaukee harbor by 
water is very imposing, lying between 
two headlands covered with rich foliage, 
and dotted with residences indicating 
comfort and refinement not to be exceed¬ 
ed on the banks of the Hudson or any 
other body of water in the land. This 
city, no doubt, is destined to become 
the favored residence of opulent families, 
who are fond of congregating in favored 
localities. 

The Granaries or Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. —The La Crosse Democrat 
speaks as follows of the great strides of 
agriculture in a region which ten years 
ago was a wilderness. It says: 

“We begin to think that the granarios 
of Minnesota and Northwestern Wiscon¬ 
sin will never give out; there is no end 
to the amount, judging from the heavy 
loads the steamers continually land at 
the depot of the La Crosse and Milwaukee 
Railroad. Where does it all come from? 
is the frequent inquiry of people. We 
can hardly tell. It seems impossible that 
there can be much more left, yet steam¬ 
boat men tell us that the grain is not 
near all hauled to the shipping points 
on the river. What will this country be 
ten years hence, at this rate? Imagine 
the amount of transportation that will be¬ 
come necessary to cany the produce of 
the upper country to market. It is hard 
to state what will be the amount of ship¬ 
ments of grain this season (1863), but it 
will be well into the millions. 


Railroads running from Milwaukee. 

Detroit and Milwaukee (Grand Haven 
to Detroit, 189 miles), connecting with 
steamers on Lake Michigan. 

La Crosse and Milwaukee, 200 miles, 
connecting with steamers on the Upper 
Mississippi 
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Milwaukee and Prairie du Ohien, 192 
miles, connecting with steamers on the 
Mississippi and railroad to St Paul. 

Milwaukee and Horicon, 93 miles. 

Milwaukee and Wetrfern, 71 miles. 

Milwaukee and Chicago , 85 miles; also, 
the River and Lake Shore City Railway, 
running from the entrance of the harbor 
to different parts of the city. 

Port Washington, Ozaukee Co., Wis., 
25 miles north of Milwaukee, is a flour¬ 
ishing place, and capital of the county. 
The village contains, besides the public 
buildings, several churches and hotels, 
twelve stores, three mills, an iron found¬ 
ry, two breweries, and other manufac¬ 
tories. The population is about 2,500. 
Here is a good steamboat landing, from 
which large quantities of produce are an¬ 
nually shipped to Chicago and other lake 
ports. 

Sheboygan, Wis., 50 miles north of 
Milwaukee and 130 miles from Chicago, 
is a thriving place, containing 1870, 5,810 
inhabitants. Here are seven churches, 
several public-houses and stores, together 
with a light-house and piers; the harbor 
being improved by government works. 
Large quantities of lumber and agricul¬ 
tural products are shipped from this port. 
The country in the interior is fast set¬ 
tling with agriculturists, the soil and cli¬ 
mate being good. A railroad nearly com¬ 
pleted runs from this place to Fond du 
Lao, 42 miles west, lying at the head of 
Lake Winnebago. 

Manitouwoc, Wis., 70 miles north of 
Milwaukee and 33 miles east from Green 
Bay, is an important shipping port. It 
contains 1870, 5,168 inhabitants; five 
churches, several public-houses, twelve 
stores, besides several storehouses; three 
steam saw-mills, two ship-yards, light¬ 
house, and pier. Large quantities of lum¬ 
ber are annually shipped from this port. 
The harbor is being improved so as to af¬ 
ford a refbge for vessels during stormy 
weather. 


u Manitouwoc is the most northern of 
the harbors of Lake Michigan improved 
by the United States Government. It de¬ 
rives additional importance from the fact 
that, when completed, it will afford the 
first point of refuge from storms for ship¬ 
ping bound from any of the other great 
lakes to this, or to the most southern ports 
of Lake Michigan.” 

Two Rivers, Wis., seven miles north 
from Manitouwoc, is a new and thriving 
place at the entrance of the conjoined 
streams (from which the place takes its 
name) into Lake Michigan. Two piers 
are here erected, one on each side of the 
river; also a ship-yard, an extensivo 
leather manufacturing company, chair and 
pail factory, and three Bteam saw-mills. 
The village contains about 2,000 inhabi¬ 
tants. 

Kewaunee, Wis., 25 miles north of Two 
Rivers and 102 miles from Milwaukee, is 
a small shipping town, where are situated 
several saw-mills and lumber establish¬ 
ments. Green Bay is situated about 25 
miles due west from this place. 

Ahneepee, 12 miles north of Kewaunee, 
is a lumbering village, situated at the 
mouth of Ahneepee, containing about 
1,000 inhabitants. The back country here 
assumes a wild appearance, the forest 
trees being mostly pine and hemlock. 

Gibraltar, or Bailey’s Harbor, is a 
good natural port of refuge for sailing 
craft when Overtaken by storms. Here is 
a settlement of some 400 or 500 inhabi¬ 
tants, mostly being engaged in fishing and 
lumbering. 

Port des Morts or Death’s Door, the 
entrance to Green Bay, is passed 20 miles 
north of Bailey’s Harbor, Detroit Island 
lying to the northward. 

Pottowatomee, or Washington Isl¬ 
and, is a fine body of land attached to 
the State of Michigan; also, Rock Island, 
situated a short distance to the north. 
(See route to Green Bay , <&.). 
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On leaving Two Rivera, the steamers 
passing through the Straits usually run 
for the Manitou Islands, Mich., a dis¬ 
tance of about 100 miles. Soon after the 
last vestige of land sinks below the hori¬ 
zon on the west shore, the vision catches 
the dim outline of coast on the east or 
Michigan shore at Point aux Bee Sciea, 
which is about 30 miles south of the Big 
Manitou Island. From this point, pass¬ 
ing northward by Sleeping Bear Point, a 
singular shaped headland looms up to 
the view. 

Little, or South Manitou Island, 
260 miles from Chicago, and 110 miles 
from Mackinac, lies on the Michigan 
side of the lake, and is the first island 
encountered on proceeding northward 
from Chicago. It rises abruptly on the 
west shore 2 or 300 feet from the water’s 
edge, sloping toward the east shore, on 
which is a light-house and a fine harbor. 
Here steamers stop for wood. Big or 
North Manitou is nearly twice as 
large as the former island, and contains 
about 14,000 acres of land. Both islands 
are settled by a few families, whose prin¬ 
cipal occupation is fishing and cutting 
wood for steamers and sailing vessels. 

Fox Islands, 50 miles north from 
8outh Manitou, consist of three small 
islands lying near the middle of Lake 
Michigan, which is here about 60 miles 
wide. On the west is the entrance to 
Green Bay, on the east is the entrance to 
Grand Traverse Bay, and immediately 
to the north is the entrance to little 
Traverse Bay. 

Great and Little Beaver Islands, 
lying about midway between the Mani¬ 
tou Islands and Mackinac, are large and 
fertile bodies of land, formerly occupied 
by Mormons, who had here their most 
eastern settlement. 

Garden and Hog Islands are next 
passed before reaching the Strait of 


Mackinac, which, opposite old Fort 
Mackinac, is about six miles in width. 

Straits of Mackinac— The Straits 
of Mackinac, where stands Mackinac 
City on the site of Old Fort Mackinac, 
have been the theatre of interesting and 
exciting events from the earliest times 
down to the present. While the whole 
southern portion of Michigan was yet a 
wilderness which no white man had ever 
penetrated, Mackinac was the home of 
the missionary, the trader and the war¬ 
rior, and the centre of a valuable and 
important traffic with the Indians of the 
Northwest. 

These are significant facts. The early 
French Jesuits and traders fixed upon 
Mackinac as a basis of their missionary 
and commercial operations, not by mere 
chance, but because of its natural advan* 
tages. Nature alone has given it its ad¬ 
vantages and made it what it has been 
in history. For a series of years, how¬ 
ever, its natural seemed to be overlooked, 
and the surging wave of population rolled 
across southern Michigan and so on to 
the westward. Yet it has never been 
quite forgotten, and at the present time 
we believe it to be rapidly rising into 
favor, owing to the fact tnat it is apprecia¬ 
ted as a railroad terminus, or connection 
with lines of travel across the continent. 

Grosse Isle St. Martin and Isle St. 
Martin lie within the waters of the Strait, 
eight or ten miles north of the island or 
Mackinac. In the neighborhood of these 
different islands are the favorite fishing- 
grounds both of the indian and the “pale 
face.” 

Mackinao City, lying on the Straits 
of Mackinac, opposite point St. Ignace, 
on the north main shore, is an embryo 
settlement at the most northern point of 
the Lower Peninsula of Michigan and 
where formerly stood old Fort Mackinac 
of Indian fame. 
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Mackinac*— This important town the attention of the tourist. The Mission 
and fortress is situated in N. lat. 45° 54', W. House and Island House are the principal 
ion. 84^ 30' from Greenwich, being seven hotels, while there are several other good 
degrees thirty minutes west from Wash- public-houses for the accommodation of 
ington. It is 350 miles north from Cfotica- visitors. 

go, 100 miles south of Saut Ste. Mari© by Island of Mackinac.— The view given 

the steamboat route, and about 300 miles represents the Island, approaching from 
northwest from Detroit. Fort Mackinac, the eastward. 14 A cliff of limestone, white 
garrisoned by U. States troops, stands on and weather-beateD, with a narrow allu- 
elevated ground, about 200 feet above the vial plain skirting its base, is the first 
water, overlooking the picturesque town thing which commands attentionbut, 
and harbor below. In the rear, about on nearing the harbor, the village (2), 
half a mile distant stand the r uins of old with its many picturesque dwellings, and 
Fort Holmes , situated on the highest point the fortress (3), perched near the summit 
of land, at an elevation of 320 feet above of the Island, are gazed at with wonder 
the water, affording an extensive view. and delight. The promontory on the left 
The town contains two churches, five is called the 44 Lover’s Leap” (1), skirted 
hotels, ten or twelve stores, 100 dwelling- by a pebbly beach, extending to the 
houses, and about 700 inhabitants. The village. On the right is seen a bold rocky 
climate is remarkably healthy and delight- precipice, called “ Robinson's Folly" (5), 
fhl during the summer months, when this while in the same direction is a singular 
favored retreat is usually thronged with peak of nature called the “ Sugar Loaf." 
visitors from different parts of the Union, Still farther onward, the 44 Arched Rock ,” 
while the Indian warriors, their squaws and and other interesting sights, meet the eye 
their children, are seen lingering around of the explorer, affording pleasure and de- 
this their favorite island and fishing-ground, light, particularly to the scientific traveller 
The Island of Mackinac, lying in the and lover of nature. On the highest 
Strait of Mackinac, is about three miles ground, elevated 320 feet above the waters 
long and two miles wide. It contains of the Strait, is the signal station (4), situ* 
many deeply interesting points of attrac- ated near the ruins of old Fort Holmes. 
tion in addition to the village and fortress; The settlement of this Island was com- 
the principal natural curiosities are known menced in 1764. In 1793 it was surren- 
as the Arched Rock, Sugar Loaf, Lover’s dered to the American government; taken 
Loap, Devil’s Kitchen, Robinson’s Folly, by the British in 1812; but restored by 
and other objects of interest well worthy the treaty of Ghent, signed in Nov., 1814 



FORT MACKINAC, Maokinao County, Mich. 


As this important Military Post is 
attracting the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment, as well as pleasure-seekers, where 
is to be reserved a National Park, we 
insert a late report of the Assistant Sur¬ 
geon of the United States Army. 

Fort Mackinac is situated on a 
bluff on the south-eastern portion of 
the island of Mackinac, near the Straits 
of the same name, which connect Lakes 
Huron and Michigan, latitude 45° 53/ 
north, longitude 84° 41' west; height 
above the the lake, 155 feet; above the 
sea, 728 feet. The nearest post is Fort 
Brady, 60 miles to the northeast. The 
island was first occupied by the English 
as a military post, soon after the des¬ 
truction of old Fort Mackinac, (8 miles 
southwest,) and its garrison on the 
mainland by the French in 1763, on 
account of its security from attacks from 
Indians. About 1795, it was turned 
over to the United States Government 
by treaty, as a part of the results of the 
revolutionary war, but in 1812, (after 
war was declared) it was again occupied 
by the English. The island is about 
nine miles in circumference, and rises 
on its eastern and southern shore in 
abrupt rocky clifis, the highest point 
being 250 feet above the water, Fort 
Mackinac being situated on the south- 
side, near the lake, situated on the 

3 1 test point of the island, and about 
a mile to the rear of the fortress 
is “ Fort Holmes^” which was built by 
the English during the occupancy of 
the island in 1812Pl3-’14, and called 
by them “ Fort George." It was upon 
this point that the United States forces 
were making an attack when M^jor 
Holmes, of the United States army, 


was killed, which circumstance subse¬ 
quently gave the present name to the 
work. 

Geologically the island is made up 
of the Onondaga salt group of the upper 
Silurian system, and the upper Helder- 
berg limestone group of the Devonian 
System. The former is 25 feet in thick¬ 
ness, forming the base, and the latter 
is alxmt 275 feet in depth, forming the 
body and cap. The face of the south 
end of the island is most plain)v ter¬ 
raced. Beginning with the top of Fort 
Holmes, more than 200 feet above the 
present level of the lake, there are 
four distinctly marked tables or terraces 
before we come to the water, each 
bearing the undulating line of aqueous 
formation. Another proof of the ex¬ 
istence of wave action, which must have 
been in process for a long period of 
time, is the fact that from the base of 
Fort Holmes to the present beach, worn, 
rounded pebbles, similar to those on 
the beach, are found upon digging two 
or three feet into the earth at any point 
on the line indicated; all arranged and 
sorted according to size, just as they 
are on the beach at the present time. 
The existence of the island is therefore 
evidently due to no sudden uplift, but 
to the gradual subsidence of the waters 
of the lakes, consuming thousands of 
years of time. 

The timber on the island is mostly 
small, probably owing to its having been 
cut down at not a very remote period. 
It is composed of beach, maple, oak, 
and poplar, principally, with a liberal 
supply of tne coniferde, viz.:—pine, 
spruce, hemlock, cedar, tamarack, &c. 

The reservation contains a little over 
137 
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two square miles. The surface is regu¬ 
lar, but there is very little soil cov¬ 
ering the underlying rock. The climate 
is agreeable, the presence of a large 
body of water preventing extremes of 
temperature. The extremes are 9° 
Fahr., and 83° Fahr., the average about 
40° Fahr. 

The water supply for the fort is from 
the lake, by water carts, and from 
cisterns. The natural drainage is good, 
and is the only form in use. The gen¬ 
eral Banitary condition of the post is 
good and there are no prevaling diseases. 


Cheboygan, lying 18 miles south¬ 
east of the Island of Mackinac, on the 
lower Peninsula of Michigan, is a 
flourishing commercial town, situated 
on Duncan Bay at the mouth of the 
Cheboygan River. It is attracting the 
attention of business men and pleasure- 
seekers. Six miles in the interior is 
Mullet’s Lake, some 12 miles in length 
by 6 in breadth. Still further back is 
Burt Lake, nearly as large, also Che¬ 
boygan Late and other lakes of smaller 
dimensions, abounding in fish and wild 
game of different kinds, affording sports¬ 
men the largest scope for enjoyment 
The lakes and several of the streams 
are navigable for a small class of 
steamers. 

Cheboygan has a population of about 
two thousand, 2 churches, several good 
hotels, 12 or 15 stores, grist mill, and 
several large saw mills. No more de¬ 


sirable or satisfactory pleasure-trip could 
be made than to this place and up the 
beautiful chain of lakes and rivers here 
entering into Lake Huron. 


The time is not distant when the 
lovely Island of Mackinac with its 
National Park, will be the centre for 
the congregation of fashion and refine¬ 
ment, from whence pleasure boats and 
steamers will run to all the lovely and 
charming resorts in and about the Straits 
of Mackinac; also to the Saut Ste. 
Marie, passing through the lovely St. 
Mary’s River, with its lakes and rapids, 
where trouts and white fish abound. 


“ Beauteous IsU l I sing of thee, 
Mackinac, my Mackinac. 

Thy lake-bound shores I love to see, 
Mackinac, my Mackinac. 

From Arch Rock’s bright and shelving 
steep 

To western cliffs and Lover’s Leap, 

Where memories of the lost one sleep, 
Mackinac, my Mackinac. 

“ Thy Northern shore-trod British foe, 
Mackinac, my Mackinac. 

That day saw gallant Holmes laid low, 
Mackinac, my Mackinac. 

Now freedom’s flag above thee waves, 

And guards the rest of fallen braves, 

Their requiem sung by Huron’s waves, 
Mackinac, my Mackinac.’ 1 
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rhe Lor/^i Leap. —Mackinac 
Island. —Tb'. huge rock called the “ Lov¬ 
er’s Leap/’ % situated about one mile west 
of the village of Mackinac. It is a high 
perpendicular bluf£ 150 to 200 feet in 
height, rising boldly from the shore of the 
Lake. A solitary pine-tree formerly 
stood upon its brow, which some Vandal 
has cut down. 

Long before the pale faces profaned this 
island home of the Genii, Me-che-ne-mock- 
e-nung-o-qua, a young Ojibway girl, just 
maturing into womanhood, often wander¬ 
ed there, and gazed from its dizzy heights 
and witnessed the receding canoes of the 
large war parties of the combined bands 
of the Ojibways and Ottawas, speeding 
South, seeking for fame and scalps. 

It was there she often sat, mused, and 
hummed the songs Ge-niw-e-gwon loved; 
this spot was endeared to her, for it was 
there that she and Ge-niw-e-gwon first 
met and exchanged words of love, and 
found an affinity of souls or spirits exist¬ 
ing between them. It was there she often 
sat and sang the Ojibway love song— 

w Mong-e-do-gwain, in-de-nain-dum, 
Mong-e-do-gwain, in-de-nain-dum; 
Waln-shung-ish-ween, neen-e-ino-shane, 
Wain-shung-ish-ween, neen-e-mo-shane, 
A-nee-wau-wau-sau-bo-a-zode, 
A-nee-wau-wau-sau-bo-a-zode." 

I give but one verse, which may be 
translated as follows: 

A loon, I thought was looming, 

A loon, I thought was looming; 

Why! it is he, my lover, 

Why! it is he, my lover. 

His paddle, in the waters gleaming;’ 

His paddle in the waters gleaming. 

From this bluff she often watched and 
listened for the return of the war parties, 
for amongst them she knew was Ge-niw-e- 
gwon; his head decorated with war-eagle 
plumes, which none but a brave could 
sport. The west wind often wafted far 
in advance the shouts of victory and 
death, as they shouted and sang upon 
leaving Pe-quot-e-nong (old Mackinac), to 


make the traverse to the Spirit, or Fairie 
Island. 

One season, when the war party re¬ 
turned, she could not distinguish his fa¬ 
miliar and loved war-shout. Her thinking 
spirit, or soul (presentiment) told her that 
he had gone to the Spirit Land of the 
west It was so, an enemy’s arrow had 
pierced his breast, and after his body 
was placed leaning against a tree, his face 
fronting his enemies he died; but ere he 
died he wished the mourning warriors to 
! remember him to the sweet maid of his 
heart Thus he died far away from home 
and the friends he loved. 

Me-che-ne-mock-e-nung-o-qua’s heart 
hushed its beatings, and all the warm 
emotions of that heart were chilled and 
dead. The moving, living spirit or soul 
of her beloved Ge-niw-e-gwon she witnes¬ 
sed, continually beckoning her to follow 
him to the happy hunting grounds of 
spirits in the west—he appeared to her in 
human shape, but was invisible to others 
of his tribe. 

One morning her body was found man¬ 
gled at the foot of the bluff. The soul had 
thrown aside its covering of earth, and 
had gone to join the spirit of her beloved 
Ge-niw-e-gwon, to travel together to the 
land of spirits, realizing the glories and 
bliss of a future, eternal existence. 

Yours, Ac., 

Wm. M. J * * • • • • 


ALTITUDE OF VARIOUS POINTS ON ISLAND 
OP MACKINAC. 


Localities 

Lake Huron.. 

Fort Mackinac. 

Old Fort Holmes. 

Robinson's Folly. 

Chimney Rock. 

Top of Arched Rock. 

Lover's Leap. 

Summit of Sugar Loaf... 
Principal Plateau of Mack¬ 
inac Island. 

Upper Platean. 

La Cloche Mountain,north 
side Lake Huron, C. W. 


Above 

Abova 

Lake Huron. 

the Sea. 

. 000 feet 

574 feet 

. 150 u 

724 “ 

. 815 M 

889 u 

. 128 ** 

702 “ 

. 181 » 

706 “ 

. 140 “ 

714 “ 

. 145 * 

719 “ 

. 284 “ 

858 44 

} 160 “ 

784 * 

. 800 “ 

874 * 


1,774 - 
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The whole Island of Mackinac is deeply 
interesting to the scientific explorer, as 
well as to the seeker of health and pleas¬ 
ure. The following extract, illustrated by 
an engraving, is copied from “ Foster 
and Whitney’s Geological Report ” of that 
region: 

“ As particular examples of denuding 
action on the island, we would mention 
the * Arched Rock’ and the 4 Sugar Loaf.’ 
The former, situated on the eastern shore, 
is a feature of great interest. The cliffs 
here attain a height of nearly one hundred 
feet, while at the base are strewn numerous 
fragments which have fallen from above. 
The Arched Rock has been excavated in 
a projecting angle of the limestone cliff) 
and the top of the span is about ninety 
feet above the lake-level, surmounted by 
about ten feet of rock. At the base of a 
projecting angle, which rises up like a 
buttress, there is a small opening, through 
which an explorer may pass to the main 
arch, where, after clambering over the 
steep slope of debris and the projecting 
edges of the strata, he reaches the brow 
of tho cliff 

“ The beds forming the summit of the 
arch are cut off from direct connection 
with the main rock by a narrow gorgo of 
no great depth. The portion supporting 
tho arch on the north side, and the curve 
of the arch itself, are comparatively fra¬ 
gile, and cannot, for a long period, resist 
the action of rains and frosts, which, in 
this latitude, and on a rock thus consti¬ 
tuted, produce great ravages every season. 
The arch, which on one side now con¬ 
nects this abutment with the main cliff, 
will soon be destroyed, as well as the 
abutment itself, and the whole be precipi¬ 
tated into the lake. 

“It is evident that the denuding action 
roducing such an opening, with other 
attendant phenomena, could only have 
operated while near the level of a large 
body of water like the great lake itself; 
and we find a striking similarity between 


the denuding action of the water here in 
time past, and the same action as new 
manifested in the range of the Pictured 
Rocks on the shores of Lake Superior. 
As an interesting point in the scenery of 
this island, the Arched Rock attracts 
much attention, and in every respect is 
worthy of examination.” (See Engraving.) 

Other picturesque objects of great in¬ 
terest, besides those enumerated above, 
occur at every turn on roving about this 
enchanting island, where the pure, bra¬ 
cing air and clear waters afford a plea¬ 
surable sensation, difficult to be described 
unless visited and eqjoyed. 

The bathing in the pure waters of the 
Strait at this place is truly delightful, 
affording health and vigor to the human 
frame. 

The Island of Maekftnac, 

Romantic and Picturesque Appearance 
op the Island and Surrounding 
Country—Its Purity of Atmosphere 
—A Moonlight Exomrsion, Ac., Ac. 

-“From whoM rocky turrets battled high. 

Prospect immense spread out on all sides round; 
Lost now between tne welkin and the main. 

Now walled with hills that slept above the storm, 
Most fits such a place for musing men; 
Happiest, sometimes, when musing without aim.** 
[Pollok. 

In this Northern region, Nature has at 
last fully resumed her green dress. Flow¬ 
ers wild, but still beautiful, bloom and 
disappear in succession. Birds of various 
hues have returned to our groves, and 
welcome us as we trace these shady walks. 

“ In all my wand’rings round this world 
of care,” I have found no place wherein 
the climate, throughout the summer sea¬ 
son, seems to exercise on the human con 
stitution a more beneficial influence than 
on this Island. In other parts of this 
country and in Europe, the places of Resort 
are beautiful, indeed; but a certain op¬ 
pressiveness there at times pervades the 





Arched Rock.— Mackinac. 
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air, that a person even with the best 
health in the world, feels a lassitude creep¬ 
ing through his frame. Here, we seldom, 
if ever, experience such a feeling from this 
cause. For the western breeze even in 
the hottest days passing over this island, 
keeps the Air cool, and, especially if proper 
exercise be taken by walking or riding, 
ne feels a bracing up, a certain buoyancy 
of spirits that is truly astonishing. 

Ye inhabitants of warm latitudes, who 
pant in cities for a breath of cool air, fly 
to this isle for comfort. Ye invalid, this 
is the place in which to renovate your 
shattered constitution. The lovers of 
beautiful scenery or the curious in nature, 
and the artist, whose magic pencil de¬ 
lights to trace nature’s lineaments, need 
not sigh for the sunny dime of Italy for 
subjects on which to feed the taste and 
imagination. 

This island is intersected by fine car¬ 
riage roads, shaded here and there by a 
young growth of beech, maple, and other 
trees. On the highest part of it, about 
300 feet, are the ruins of Old Fort Holmes. 
From this point of elevation, the scenery 
around is extensive and beautiful.. In sight, 
are somo localities connected with “ the 
tales of the times of old,” both of the sav¬ 
age and the civilized. Looking we at ward- 
ly, and at the distance of about four miles 
across an arm of Lake Huron, is Point St. 
Ignace, which is the southernmost point 
of land, of the greater portion of the Up¬ 
per Peninsula. Immediately south of it 
are the “ Straits of Mackinac,” which sep¬ 
arating the Northern and Southern Penin¬ 
sulas from each other, are about four 
miles wide. On the south shore, may still 
be seen traces of Old Fort Mackinac, which 
is well known in history as having been 
destroyed by Indians, in 1763, at the in¬ 
stigation of Pontiac, an Indian Chief. 
Turning our gaze southeastwardly, we see 
the picturesque “ Round Island,” as it 
were at our feet. And further on, is 
•• Bois-Blanc Island,” stretching away 


with its winding shores, far into Lava 
Huron. Look to the east, and there 
stands this inland sea, apparently “ bound¬ 
less and deep,” and “ pure as th’ expanse of 
heaven.” Directly north from our place 
of observation, are the “Islands of St. 
Martin;” while beyond them in the Bay, 
are two large rivers—the Pine, and Carp 
Rivers. And lastly, casting our eyes to¬ 
wards the northwest, we see on the main 
land the two “Sitting Rabbits;” being 
two singular looking hills or rocks, and so 
called by the Indians from some resem¬ 
blance at a distance to rabbits in a sitting 
posture. As a whole, this scenery pre¬ 
sents, hills, points of land jutting into the 
lake, and “straits,” bays, and islands. 
Here, the lake contracts itself into narrow 
channels, or straits, which at times are 
whitened by numerous sails of commerce; 
and there, it spreads itself away as far as 
the eye can reach. And, while contem¬ 
plating this scene, perhaps a dark column 
of smoke, like the Genii in the Arabian 
Tales, may be seen rising slowly out of 
the bosom of Lake Huron, announcing 
the approach of the Genii of modem days, 
the Steamboat I Let us descend to the 
shore. 

It is evening I The sun, with all his 
glory has disappeared in tho west; but 
the moon sits in turn the arbitress of 
heaven. And now— 

“How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank; 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears; soft stillness and the nigtit, 
Becomes the touches of sweet harmony 

Such a moonlight night I once enjoyed. 
The hum of day-life had gradually subsid¬ 
ed, and there was naught to disturb the 
stillness of the hour, save the occasional 
laughter of those who lingered out in the 
open air. In the direction of the moon, 
and on the Lake before me, there was a 
broad road of light trembling upon its 
bosom. A few moments more, two small 
boats with sails up to catch the gentle 
breeze, were seen passing and re-passing 
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this broad road of light Then the vocal 
song was raised on the waters, and wo¬ 
man's voice was borne on moonlight beam 
to the listening ear in the remotest shades. 
The voices became clearer and stronger 
as the boats approached nearer; then, 
again, dying away in the distance, seemed 
to be merged with the mellow rays of the 
moon. But let us leave poetry and fancy 
aside, and come to matters of fact, mat¬ 
ters of accommodation, prepared for those 
who may favor our island with their visits 
this summer. 

There are several large hotels, with at¬ 
tentive hosts, ever ready to contribute to¬ 
wards the comforts of their visitors. Walk- 
ing, riding, fishing, shooting, and sailing 
can be here pursued with great benefit to 
health. We have billiard-rooms and bowl¬ 
ing-alleys; in the stores are found Indian 
curiosities; and, perhaps, the Indians 
themselves, who resort to this island on 
business, may be curiosities to those who 
have never seen them; they are the true 
41 native Americans,” the citizens of this 
North American Republic. 

Round Island is a small body of land 
lying a short distance southeast of Macki¬ 
nac, while Bois Blano Island is a large 
body of land lying still farther in the dis¬ 
tance, in the Straits of Mackinac. 

St. Martin’s Bat, and the waters con¬ 
tiguous, lying north of Mackinac, afford 
fine fishing grounds, and are much re¬ 
sorted to by visitors fond of aquatic sports. 
Great St Martin's and Little St. Martin's 
Islands are passed before entering the 
bay, and present a beautiful appearance. 

Carp and Pink rivers are two Email 
streams entering into St. Martin’s Bay, 
affording an abundance of brook trout of 
a large size. From the head of the above 
bay to the foot of Lake Superior, is only 
about 30 miles in a northerly direction, 
passing through a wilderness section of 
country, sparsely inhabited by Indians, 
who have long made this region their 
favored hunting and fishing grounds. 


Point Db Tour, 36 miles east from 
Mackinac, is the site of a light-house and 
settlement, at the entrance of St Mary’s 
River, which is here about half a mile in 
width; this passage is also called the 
West Channel At a distance of about 
two miles above the Point is a new set¬ 
tlement, where havo been erected a steam¬ 
boat pier, a hotel, and several dwellings. 

Drummond Island, a large and impor¬ 
tant body of land belonging to the United 
States, is passed on the right where are to 
be seen the ruins of an old fort erected 
by the British. On the left is the main¬ 
land of Northern Michigan. Ascending 
St. Mary’s River, next is passed Round or 
Pipe Island, and other smaller islands 
on the right, presenting a beautiful ap¬ 
pearance, most of them belonging to the 
United States. 

St. Joseph Island, 10 miles above 
Point de Tour, is a large and fertile island 
belonging to Canada. It is about 20 
miles long from east to west, and about 
15 miles broad, covered in part with a 
heavy growth of forest-trees. Here are 
seen the ruins of an old fort erected by the 
British, on a point of land commanding the 
channel of the river. 

Carltonville is a small settlement on 
the Michigan side of the river, 12 miles 
above the De Tour. Here is a steam saw¬ 
mill and a few dwelling-houses. 

Lime Island is a small body of land 
belonging to the United States, lying in 
the main channel of the river, about 12 
miles from its mouth. The channel here 
forms the boundary between the United 
States and Canada. 

Mud Lake, as it is called, owing to its 
waters being easily riled, is an expansion 
of the river, about five miles wide and ten 
miles long, but not accurately delineated 
on any of the modern maps, which appear 
to be very deficient in regard to St Mary's 
River and its many islands—presenting 
at several points most beautifhl river 
scenery. In the St. Mary’s River there 
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are about fifty islands belonging to the 
United States, besides several attached to 
Canada. 

Nbbish Island, and Sailor's Encamp- 
merit, situated about half way from the 
Point to the Saut, are passed on the left 
while sailing through the main channel. 

Sugar Island, a large body of fertile 
land belonging to the United States, is 
reached about 30 miles above Point de 
Tour, situated near the head of St Joseph 
Island. On the right is passed the British 
or North Channel, connecting on the east 
with Georgian Bay. Here are seen two 
small rocky islands belonging to the Brit¬ 
ish Government, which command both 
channels of the river. 

The Nehish Rapids are next passed by 
the ascending vessel, the stream here run¬ 
ning about five knots per hour. The main¬ 
land of Canada is reached immediately 
above the rapids, being clothed with a 
dense growth of foresUtreos of small size. 
To the north is a dreary wilderness, ex¬ 
tending through to Hudson Bay, as yet 
almost wholly unexplored and unknown, 
except to the Indian or Canadian hunter. 

Lakk George, twenty miles below the 
Saut, is another expansion of the river, 
being about five miles wide and eight miles 
long. Here a new channel has been 
formed, by dredging, which gives a 
greater depth of water than formerly. 

The highlands to the north of Lake 
George present a wild and rugged ap¬ 
pearance. 

Church’s Landing, on Sugar Island, 
twelve miles below the Saut, is a steam¬ 
boat landing; opposite it is Squirrel 
Island, belonging to the Canadians. This 
is a convenient landing, where are situated 
a store and dwelling. The industrious 
occupants are noted for the making of 
raspberry jam, which is sold in huge quan¬ 
tities, and shipped to Eastern and Southern 
markets. 

Garden River Settlement is an Indian 


village ten miles below the Saut, on tho 
Canadian shore. Here are a missionary 
church and several dwellings, surrounded 
by grounds poorly cultivated, fishing and 
hunting being the main employment of 
the Chippewa Indians who inhabit this 
section of country. Both sides of the river 
abound in wild berries of good flavor, 
which are gathered in large quantities by 
the Indians, during the summer months. 

St. Mary’s River and Mackinac. 

“The scenery of the St Mary’s River 
seems to grow more attractive every year. 
There is a delicious freshness in the count¬ 
less evergreen islands that dot the river in 
every direction, from the Falls to Lake 
Huron, and I can imagine of no more 
tempting retreats from the dusty streets of 
towns, in summer, than these islands; I 
believe the time will soon oome when neat 
summer cottages will be scattered along 
the steamboat route on these charming 
islands. A summer could be delightfully 
spent in exploring for new scenery and in 
fishing and sailing in these waters. 

“ And Mackinac, what an attractive little 
piece of terra jxrma is that island—half 
ancient, half modern! The view from the 
fort is one of the finest in the world. 
Perched on the brink of a precipice some 
two hundred feet above the bay—one 
takes in at a glance from its walls the har¬ 
bor, with its numerous boats and the pretty 
village; and the whole rests on one’s vision 
more like a picture than a reality. Every 
thing on the island is a curiosity; the 
roads or streets that wind around the har¬ 
bor or among the grove-like forests of the 
island are naturally pebbled and macadam¬ 
ized; the buildings are of every style, 
from an Indian lodge to a fine English 
house. The island is covered with charm¬ 
ing natural scenery, from the pretty to the 
grand, and one may spend weeks con¬ 
stantly finurng new objects of interest and 
new scenes of beauty. It is unnecessary 
to particularize—every visitor will find 
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them, and enjoy the sight more than any 
description. 

“ The steamers all call there, on their 
way to and from Chicago, and hundreds of 
small sail vessels, in the fishing trade, 
have here their head-quarters. Drawn 
upon the pebbled boach or gliding about 
the little bay are bark canoes and the far- 
famed ‘Mackinac boats,’ without num¬ 
ber. These last are the perfection of 
light sail-boats, and I have often been 
astonished at seeing them far out in the 
lake, beating up against winds that were 
next to gales. Yesterday the harbor 
was thronged with sail boats and vessels of 


every description, among the rest were 
the only two iron steamers that the Uni¬ 
ted States have upon all the lakes, the 
‘Michigan’ and the ‘Surveyor,’ formerly 
called the ‘ Abert,’ employed in the Coast 
Survey. 

“ For a wonder, Lake Huron was calm 
and at rest for its entire length, and the 
steamer ‘Northerner’ made a beautiful 
and quick passage from Mackinac to this 
place. The weather continues warm and 
dry, and hundreds are regretting they 
have so early left the Saut and Mackinac, 
and we believe you will see crowds of 
visitors yet Jay.” 



SU Mary’s River. 

By a careful examina¬ 
tion of the Government 
Charts of the Straits of 
Mackinac and River Ste. 
Marie, published in 1857, it 
appears that the Point DeTourLight-House 
is situated in 45® 57' N. I.at., being 36 
miles to the eastward of Fort Mackinac. 
The width of the De Tour passage is about 
one mile, with a depth of water of 100 
feet and upwards, although but 50 feet 
is found off the light, as you run into 
Lake Huron. Drummond Island, attached 
to the United States, lies on the east, 
while the main shore of Michigan lies to 
the west of the entrance. Pipe Island, 
4 miles, is first passed on ascending the 
stream, and then Lime Island , 6 miles 
further. St. Joseph's Island , with its old 
fort, attached to Canada, lies 8 miles from 


the entrance. Potagannis- 
sing Bay , dotted with nu¬ 
merous small islands, most¬ 
ly belonging to the United 
States, is seen lying to the 
eastward, communicating 
with the North Chan¬ 
nel. Mud Lakey 6 miles 
further, is next entered, having an ex¬ 
panse of about 4 miles in width, w r hen 
Sailor’s Encampment Island is reached, 
being 20 miles from Lake Huron. The 
head of St. Joseph’s and part of Sugar 
Island are reached 26 miles northward 
from the De Tour, where diverges the 
Canadian or North Channel, running into 
the Georgian Bay; this channel is fol¬ 
lowed by the Canadian steamers. The 
Xebish Pop ids are next passed, and Lake 
George entered, 6 miles further, being 32 
miles from Lake Huron. This lako or ex¬ 
pansion of the river is 9 miles in length 
and 4 miles broad, affording 13 feet of 
water over the shoals and terminating at 
Church's Landing , lying opposite Squir¬ 
rel Island, attached to Canada. Garden 
River Settlement , 3 miles, is an Indian 
town on the Canada side. Little Lake 
George is passed and Point Aux Pins 
readied, 3 miles further. From Little 
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Lake George to the Saut Ste. Marie, pas¬ 
sing around the head of Sugar Island, is 
8 miles further, being 55 miles from Lake 
Huron. The Kapids* or Ship Canal, ex¬ 
tend for about one mile, overcoming a Ml 
of 20 feet, when a beautiful stretch of the 
river is next passed and Waisha Bay 
entered, 6 miles above the rapids; making 
the St. Mary’s River 62 miles in length. 
The channel forming the boundary line 
between Canada and the United States is 
followed by the ascending steamer from 
the lower end of St. Joseph’s Island to 


Lake Superior, while a more direct pas¬ 
sage is afforded for vessels of light draught 
through Hay Lake, lying west of Sugar 
Island and entering Mua Lake. Noth¬ 
ing can be more charming than a trip 
over these waters, when sailing to or 
from the Straits of Mackinac, thus hav¬ 
ing in view rich and varied lake and 
river scenery, once the exclusive and 
favored abode of the red man of the 
forest, now fast passing away before the 
march of civilization. 


A NEW 

The Detroit Free Press says: 44 Early 
last season Gen. Weitzel called the 
attention of the United States Gov¬ 
ernment to the desirability of not only 
shortening the distance from the coun¬ 
try below to Lake Superior, but urged 
that a route entirely within American 
waters might be utilized with com¬ 
paratively little cost. The suggestion 
met with favor at once, and, through 
Gen. Humphrey, Gen. Weitzel was in¬ 
structed to make the necessary surveys 
and report as soon as practicable. 

44 The point of departure from the old 
course is about the middle of Mud Lake, 
from which the line, as shown on the 
surveyors 1 map, passes through West 


ROUTE. 

Neebish Rapids to the Saut Canal, mak¬ 
ing a difference in favor of the new route 
of thirteen miles, affording a safe pas¬ 
sage for vessels, in water having an av¬ 
erage depth of sixteen feet, both night 
ana day, whereas now portions of the 
old route can be traversed only in the 
day-time, as at East Neebish Rapids 
and the cut at Lake George. The only 
dredging necessary to open the new route 
to commerce will be about twelve feet 
for a distance of one and a half miles 
in West Neebish Rapids; at Hay Lake 
Flats, where four feet of dredging will 
he required over a space of three and a 
half miles, and a small amount of work 
at Sugar Island Rapids.” 


THE STRAITS OF MAOKINAO. 
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The following Table gives the dates of the opening of the Straits for twenty- 
one years, including the present:— 


1864.April 25 

1855 .May 1 

1856 .May 2 

1857 .May 1 

1858 .....April 6 

1859 ...April 4 


1860 .April 13 

1861 .April 25 

1862 .April 18 

1863 .April 17 

1864 .April 23 


1865. .April 21 

1866. .April 29 

1867 .April 23 

1868 .April 19 

1869...April 23 


1870....... 


1871. 

....April 3 

1872.. 

.April 28 

1873.. 


1874.. 



10 
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ST. MART’S SHIP CANAL 

NUMBER OP VESSELS, TONNAGE AND PASSENGERS PASSING THROUGH 
THE CANAL. 


Vessels, fa, Passing Through. 

Ho. in 1870. 

Ho. in 1871. 

Ho. in 1872. 

Ho. in 1878. 

Sail Vessels... 

Steam Vessels. 

Total.. 

1,397 

431 

1,064 

573 

1,214 

790 

1,544 

968 

1,828 

1,637 

2,004 

2,512 

Tolls per ton. 

Total receipts for tolls. 

Total amount of tonnage. 

Increase of tonnage. . 

6 cents. 
$41,896.00 
696,825 

4£ cents. 
$33,865.45 
752,100 

4J cents. 
$41,232.44 
914,735 
162,635 
25,230 

$430,542.86 

4 J & 3£ cts- 
$44,943.18 
1,204,445 
289,710 
30,966 

$275,541.04 

Number of passengers. 

Total receipts since opening the 
Canal. 

17,158 

15,859 


PRINCIPAL HOTELS IN THE LAKE CITIES, <fco. 


HAMS. 


PROPRIETORS. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y, 

(Canada Side) 
Niagara, Ont. 

St. Catherines, Ont 
Hamilton, “ 

Toronto, “ 

Erie, Penna. 

Cleveland, Ohio, 


Toledo, Ohio. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Mansion House, 

Tift House, 

Cataract House, 
International Hotel, 
Clifton House, 
Queen’s Iioval Hotel, 
Stevenson House, 
Royal Hotel, 

Queen’s Hotel, 

Rossin House, 
Ellsworth House, 
Reed House, 

Forest City House, 
Kennard House, 
Weddell House, 
Boody House, 

Biddle House, 
Michigan Exchange, 
Russell House, 


L. L. Hodges. 

Tuthill Brothers. 
Whitney. Jerrauld & Co. 
Jas. T. Fulton. 

Colburn Co. 

Henry Winnett, Manager. 


Thomas McGaw, Manager. 
George P. Shears. 

F. H. Ellsworth. 

Terrill & IngersolL 
David McClasky. 

R. A. Gillette. 

Mr. DeGrofF. 

Edward Lyon. 

Witbeck & Chittenden. 




















TABLE OF DISTANCES, 

From Toronto and Collingwood, to Saut Ste. Marie and 
Fort William, Canada, 

PASSING THROUGH GEORGIAN BAT, THE NORTH CHANNEL AND LAKE SUPERIOR. 


Northern Railway of Canada . 


MILE*. STATIONS. AO. MILES. 

436 TORONTO. 0 

422 Thornhill....,.- 14 

418 Richmond Hill. 4 18 

406 Aurora.12 30 

402 Newmarket. 4 34 

398 Holland Landing. 4 38 

395 Bradford. 3 41 

387 Gilford. 8 49 

173 Allendale.14 63 

372 Barrie.. 1 64 

356 Sunnidale.16 80 

342 Collingwood .14 94 

Steamboat Route* 

(Georgian Bay.) 

312 Cape Rich.30 124 

296 Owen’s Bound.16 140 

262 Cabot’s Head.34 174 

242 Lonely Island... ..20 194 

226 Squaw Islands....16 210 

216 Gape Smythe... 10 220 

196 Sh^ba^wa-nah^inp.^ .20 240 

181 Man-i-tou-wah-ning.15 255 

171 Little Current —Great) 1A 

Manitoulin Island ./” 10 265 

151 Clapperton Island. -.20 285 

:21 Barrie Island.30 315 

06 Cockburn Island.....-35 350 


MILES. STATIONS, AO. MILES. 

71 Drummond’s Is., Mich...15 365 

53 Bruce Mines, Can.18 383 

45 St. Joseph Island. 8 391 

39 Campement D*Ours Is... 6 397 

36 The Narrows-. 3 400 

26 Sugar Island, Mich. 10 410 

(SL Mary’s River.) 

24 Nebish Rapids. 2 412 

21 Lake George. 3 415 

14 Church’s Landing.. 7 422 

10 Garden River Settle’nt. 4 426 

0 Sant Ste. Marie .10 436 

(ShipCanal.) 


324 Sant Ste. Marie... 436 

318 Point aux Pins, Can... 6 442 

309 Gros Cap. 9 451 

299 Parisian Island.10 461 

294 Goulois Bay and Point.. 5 466 

280 Sandy Islands.14 480 

276 Batchewanaung Bay. 5 485 

265 Mamainse Point.10 495 

190 Michipicoten Island..—.75 570 

105 Slate Islands.85 655 

75 Ste, Ignace Island.30 685 

60 Ent'ce to Neepigon Bay.15 700 

16 Silver Islet .40 740 

0 Fort William, Can 20 760 







































APPROACHES TO t.atthi SUPERIOR via NIA GARA FALLS, 
TORONTO AND OOILINOWOOD, CANADA. 


Of all the approaches to Lake Supe- 
rior from the Atlantic Seaboard, or 
from Montreal and Quebec, nothing 
exceeds the Collingwood Boute for grand 
and varied Lake, Island and River 
Scenery,—Niagara Falls and Kiver,— 
Lake Ontario,—The Thousand Islands 
in the St. Lawrence River,—combined, 
with their shores, have no eauai on the 
continent of America for sublimity and 
grandeur. Then the Georgian Bay 
with its innumerable islands, the North 
Channel and islands of great beauty, 
together with the lovely St Mary’s 
River and its Rapids repeats the in¬ 
ducements of pleasure travellers to se¬ 
lect this favorite route in approaching 
or returning on their trips to the Up¬ 
per Lakes. 


COLLING WOOD ROUTE. 


The Great Western Railway of Canada, 
as well as the Grand Trunk Railway 
both connect with the above Line of 
Travel at Toronto; also, Steamers run¬ 
ning on the St Lawrence River and 
Lake Ontario. The Northern Railroad 
of Canada, 94 miles in length, runs from 
Toponto to Collingwood, connecting 
with a Line of Steamers for Saut Ste. 
Marie and Lake Superior. 

Toronto, the Seat of Government 
for the Province of Ontario, with its 
beautiful Bay, fine Streets, Public 
Buildings, and good Hotels, with mod¬ 
erate charges, is an attractive place for 
Summer Tourists. The Queen's Hotel 
and the Romn House are much fre¬ 
quented by pleasure travellers. 


TORONTO TO COLLINGWOOD. 


On leaving Toronto for Collingwood, 
via the Northern Railway of Canada, the 
route extends through an interesting 
section of country for most of the dis¬ 
tance, 94 miles. Several villages and 
many highly cultivated farms are 
passed before arriving at the head of 
Lake Simcoe , a beautiful body of water, 
which is passed lying on the east. 

New Market, is a flourishing in¬ 
corporated town situated near the west 
side of Lake Simcoe, in the county of 
York, 34 miles from Toronto. It is 
one of the largest and most important 
stations on the line of the Northern 
Railway. Population about 3,000. 

Bell Ewart, 54 miles from To¬ 
ronto, is a flourishing village on Lake 
Simcoe. It contains 3 churches, saw¬ 
mills and other manufacturing estab¬ 


lishments. Steamere ply from this 
place to Barrie, Beaverton, and Orillia, 
situated at the foot of the lake. A 
steamer also runs to MuBkoka, and 
other landings northward, passing 
through an interesting section of 
country. 

Allendale, 63 miles, is a new set¬ 
tlement where commences a Branch 
Railroad running to Orillia, situated 
at the foot of Lake Simcoe. 

Barrie, 64 miles north of Toronto, 
is an incorporated town at the head of 
Kempenfelt Bay, on Lake Simcoe. It 
is the capital of the county of Simcoe, 
being surrounded by a fine section of 
country. *It is distant from Collins- 
wood 30 miles and from Penetangui- 
shene 32 miles. Population about3,500. 
A steamer runs from Barrie to the dif- 
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ferent landings on Lake Simcoe. which 
lies about 100 feet above Lake Huron, 
into which it empties its surplus waters 
through the Severn River. 

Collingwood, 94 miles from 
Toronto, is an important town lying 
on the south shore of Georgian Bay. 
Here is carried on an extensive lum¬ 
ber business, and it offers great fa¬ 
cilities to ship builders and other kinds 
of manufacturing: several of which are 
in operation. The completion of the 
Northern Railway of Canada made Col- 
lingwood the nearest route to Green 
Bay, Milwaukee and Chicago, as well 
as to Lake Superior. Steamers and 
sail vessels now run to all the above 
ports. A Line of Steamers of a large 
class now run from Collingwood to the 
Saut Ste. Marie and the ports on the 
North Shore of the above Inland Sea, 
connecting with a line of travel to Fort 
Garry, Manitoba. 

Owen Sound, capital of the county 
of Grey, is the name of a large and 


flourishing town situated on the south 
side of Georgian Bay, 40 miles south¬ 
west of Collingwood. Population about 
3.500. Steamers run to and from Col¬ 
lingwood and other places. The To¬ 
ronto, Grey and Bruce Railroad is con¬ 
structed, running to Toronto, distant 
122 miles. 

Georgian Bay. lying east of Lake 
Huron, is one of tne purest and most 
interesting bodies of water of the Up¬ 
per Lake System. Its headlands, har¬ 
bors, and innumerable islands, forming 
groups, known as Limestone Islands. 
Indian Islands, and Parry’B Island 
and Sound ; altogether form labyrinths 
which it is impossible to describe. 
The islands on the northwest are 
called Lonely Island, Bustard Islands, 
Fox Islands, Squaw and Papoose 
Islands. 

The North Channel, extending 
for upwards of 100 miles westward is 
another lovely sheet of water, em¬ 
bosoming a large number of virgin 
islands, covered with a thick foliage. 


ROUTE FROM COLLINGWOOD, C. W., TO THE 8AULT STE. MARIE. 

THROUGH GEORGIAN BAY AND NORTH CHANNEL. 


This is anew and highly interesting 
steamboat excursion, brought into no¬ 
tice by the completion of the Northern 
Railway of Canada, 94 miles in length, 
extending from Toronto to Col ling- 
wood, at the southern extremity of 
Georgian Bay. 

Nottawassaga Bay, the southern 
termination of Georgian Bay, is a large 
expanse of water bounded by Cape Rich 
on the west, and Christian Island on 
the east, each being distant about 30 
miles from Collingwood. At the south 
end of the bay lies a small group of 
islands called the Hen and Chicken s. 

Christian Island, lying about 25 
miles from Penetanguishene, and 25 


miles north-east of Cape Rich, is a large 
and fertile island, which was early set¬ 
tled by the Jesuits. There are several 
others passed north of Christian Island, 
of great beauty, while still farther north¬ 
west are encountered innumerable 
islands and islets, forming labyrinths, 
and secluded passages and coves as yet 
almost unknown to the white man, ex¬ 
tending westward for upward of one 
hundred miles. 

Penetanguishene, Can., 50 miles 
north of Collingwood by steamboat 
route, situated on a lovely and secure 
bay, is an old and important settlement, 
comprising an Episcopal and Roman 
Catholic church, two hotels, several 
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stores and stoadhouses, and has about 500 
Inhabitants. In the immediate vicinity are 
a naval and military depot and barracks, 
established by the British government 
The natural beauties of the bay and har¬ 
bor, combined with the picturesque 
scenery of the shores, make up a picture 
of rare beauty. Here may be seen the 
native Indiao, the half-breed, and the 
Canadian Voyageur, with the full-blooded 
Englishman or Scotchman, forming one 
community. This place, being near the 
mouth of the River Severn, and contiguous 
to the numberless islands of Georgian 
Bay, is no doubt destined to become a 
favorite resort for the angler and sports¬ 
man, as well as for the invalid and seeker 
of pleasure. 

On leaving Collingwood for Bruce Mines 
and the Saut Ste. Marie, the steamer 
usually runs direct across Georgian Bay 
to Lonely Island, passing Cabot’s Head 
to the right, and the passage leading into 
the broad waters of Lake Huron, which 
is the route pursued by the steamers in the 
voyage to Mackinac, Green Bay, and 
Chicago. During the summer months the 
trip from Collingwood to Mackinac and 
Chicago affords a delightful excursion. 

Owsn’s Sound, or Sydenham, 50 miles 
west of Collingwood, although off the 
direct route to the Saut Ste. Marie, is well 
worthy of a passing notice. Here is a 
thriving settlement, surrounded by a 
fertile section of country, and containing 
about 2,500 inhabitants. A steamer runs 
daily from Collingwood to this place, 
which will, no doubt, soon be reached by 
ailroad. 

Lonely Island, situated about 100 
miles west of Collingwood and 20 miles 
east of the Great Manitoulin Islands, is a 
large body of land mostly covered with a 
dense forest, and uninhabited, except by a 
few fishermen, who resort here at certain 
seasons of the year for the purpose of 
taking fish of different kinds. The steam¬ 
er usually passes this island on its north 


side, steering for Cape Smyth, a bold 
promontory jutting out from the Great 
Manitoulin, and distant from Lonely Island 
about 25 miles. 

Squaw Island and Papoose Island 
are seen on the northeast, while farther 
inland are the Fox Islands , being the com¬ 
mencement on the west of the innumera¬ 
ble islands which abound along the north 
shore of Georgian Bay. 

La Cloche Mountains, rising about 
2,000 feet above the sea, are next seen in 
the distance, toward the north; these, com¬ 
bined with the wild scenery of the islands 
and headlands, form a grand panoramic 
view, enjoyed from the deck of the passing 
steamer. 

Smyth’s Bay is passed on the west, 
some eight or ten miles distant. At the 
head of this bay, on the great Manitoulin 
Island, are situated a village of Indians, 
and a Jesuit’s mission, called We-qua-me- 
kong. These aborigines are noted for 
their industry, raising wheat) corn, oats, 
and potatoes in large quantities. This 
part of the island is very fertile, and the 
climate is healthy. 

She-ba-wa-nah-ning, signifying, in the 
Indian dialect, “ Here is a Channel,^ is a 
most charming spot, 40 miles distant from 
Lonely Island, hemmed in by mountains 
on the north and a high rocky island on 
the south. It is situated on the north 
side of a narrow channel, about half a 
mile in length, which has a great depth of 
water. Here are a convenient steamboat 
landing, a church, a store, and some ten 
or twelve dwellings, inhabited by Cana¬ 
dians and half-breeds. Indians assemble 
here often in considerable numbers, to sell 
their fish and furs, presenting with their 
canoes and dogs a very grotesque appear¬ 
ance. One resident at this landing usual¬ 
ly attracts much attention—a noble dog, 
of the color of cream. No sooner does 
the steamer’s bell ring, than this animal 
rushes to the wharf, sometimes assisting 
to secure the rope that is thrown ashore; 
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the next move be makes if to board the 
vessel, as though he were a custom-house 
officer; but on one occasion, in his eager¬ 
ness to get into the kitchen, he fell over¬ 
board ; nothing daunted, he swam to the 
shore, and then again boarding the vessel, 
succeeded in his desire to fill his 
stomach, showing the instinct which 
prompts many a biped office-seeker. 

On leaving She-ba-wa-nah-ning and pro¬ 
ceeding westward, a most beautiful bay is 
passed, studded with islands; and moun¬ 
tains upwards of 1,000 feet in height, pre¬ 
senting a rocky and sterile appearance, 
form an appropriate background to 
the view ; thence are passed Badgley and 
Hey wood Islands, the latter lying off Hey- 
wood Sound, situated on the north Bide 
of the Great Manitoulin. 

Man-i-tou-wah-ning, 25 miles north¬ 
west of She-barwa-mih-ning, is handsome¬ 
ly situated at the head of Heywood 
Sound. It is an Indian settlement, and 
also a government agency, being the place 
annually selected to distribute the Indian 
annuities. 

Little Current, 25 miles west of She- 
ba-wa-nah-ning, is another interesting 
landing on the north shore of the Great 
Manitoulin, opposite La Cloche Island. 
Here the main channel is narrow, with a 
current usually running at the rate of five 
or six knots an hour, being much affected 
by the winds. The steamer stops at this 
landing for an hour or upward, receiving 
a supply of wood, it being furnished by 
an intelligent Indian or half-breed, who 
resides at this place with his family. In¬ 
dians are often seen here in considerable 
numbers. They are reported to be indo¬ 
lent and harmless, too often neglecting 
the cultivation of the soil for the more 
uncertain pursuits of fishing and hunting, 
although a considerably large clearing is 
to be seen indifferently cultivated. 

Clapperton Island and other islands 
of less magnitude are passed in the North 
Channel, which is a large body of water 


about 120 miles long and 25 miles wide- 
On the north shore is situated a post of 
the Hudson Bay Company, which may 
be seen from the deck of the passing 
steamer. 

Cockburn Island, 85 miles west of 
Little Current lies directly west of the 
Great Manitoulin, from which it is sepa¬ 
rated by a narrow channel It is a large 
island, somewhat elevated, but uninhabit¬ 
ed, except by Indians. 

Drummond Island, 15 miles farther 
westward, belongs to the United States, 
being attached to the 8tate of Michigan. 
This is another large body of land, being 
low, and as yet mostly uninhabited. 

The next Island approached before 
landing at Bruce Mines is Bt. Joseph Is¬ 
land, being a large and fertile body of 
land, with some few settlers. 

Bruce Mines Village Can., is situ¬ 
ated on the north shore of Lake Huron, 
or the “North Channel,” as it is here 
called, distant 290 miles from Collingwood, 
and 50 from the Saut Ste. Marie. Here 
are a Methodist chapel, a public-house, 
and a store and storehouse belonging to 
the Montreal Copper Mining Company, 
besides extensive buildings used for crush¬ 
ing ore and preparing it for the market; 
about 75 dwellings and 600 inhabitants. 
The copper ore, after being crushed by 
powerful machinery propelled by steam, 
is put into puddling troughs and washed 
by water, so as to obtain about 20 per 
cent, pure copper. In this state it is 
shipped to the United States and England, 
bringing about $80 per ton. It then has 
to go through an extensive smelting pro¬ 
cess, in order to obtain the pure metal. 
The mines are situated in the immediate 
vicinity of the village, there being ten 
openings or shafts from which the ore is 
obtained in its crude state. Horse-power 
is mostly used to elevate the ore: the 
whims are above ground, attached to 
which are ropes and buckets. This mine 
gives employment to about 300 workmen. 
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The capital stock of the company amo unts 
to $600,000. 

The Wellington Mint, about one mile dis¬ 
tant, is also owned by the Montreal Min¬ 
ing Company, but is leased and worked 
by an English company. This mine, at 
the present time, is more productive than 
the Bruoe Mines. 

The Lake Superior Journal gives the 
following description of the Bruoe Mine, 
from which is produced a oopper ore dif¬ 
fering from that which is yielded by other 
mines of that peninsula. 

“Ten years ago this mine was opened, 
and large sums expended for machinery, 
which proved useless, but it is now un¬ 
der new management, and promises to 
yield profitably. Twelve shafts have been 
opened, one of which has been carried 
down some 330 feet Some 200 or 300 
men are employed, all from the European 
mines. Some of the ores are very beauti¬ 
ful to the eye, resembling fine gold. After 
being taken out of the shaft, they are 
taken upon a rail-track to the crushing- 
house, where they are passed between 
large iron rollers, and sifted till only a 
fine powder remains; from thenoe to the 
4 jigger-works,’ where they are shaken in 
water till much of the earthy matter is 
washed away, after which it is piled in 
the yard ready for shipment, having more 
the appearanoe of mud than of oopper. It 
is now mostly shipped to Swansea, in 
Wales, for smelting. Two years since. 


1,500 tons were shipped to Baltimore and 
Buffalo to be smelted." 

On resuming the voyage after leaving 
Bruoe Mines, the steamer runs along 
St. Joseph Island through a beautiful 
sheet of water, in which are embosomed 
some few islands near the main shore. 

CampbMENt D’Oubs is an island passed 
on the left, lying contiguous to St. Josep.i 
Island. Here are encountered several 
small rocky islands, forming an intricate 
channel called the “Narrow” On some 
of the islands in this group are found cop¬ 
per ore, and beautiful specimens of moss. 
The forest-trees, however, are of a dwarf¬ 
ish growth, owing, no doubt, to the scant¬ 
iness of soil on these rocky islands. 

About 10 miles west of the “ Narrows," 
the main channel of the St. Mary’s Riv¬ 
er is reached, forming the boundary be¬ 
tween the United States and Canada. A 
rocky island lies on the Canadian side, 
which is reserved for government pur¬ 
poses, as it commands the main or ship 
channel. 

Sugar Island is now reached, which 
belongs to the United States, and the 
steamers run a further distanoe of 25 
miles, when the landing at the Saut Ste. Ma¬ 
rie is reached, there being settlements on 
both sides of the river. The British boats 
usually land on the north side, while the 
American boats make a landing on the 
south side of the river, near the mouth of 
the ship canal. 




Indian Wiqwamb, Canobs, &o. — Saut 8te. Marie. 
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Sant Ste. Marie, the capital of The scene, as witnessed from the deck 
Chippewa county, Michigan, and a port of the steamer on passing through the 
of entry, is advantageously situated on locks, is of the most interesting and ex- 
St. Mary’s River, or Strait, 355 miles citing character. The Ship Canal — the 
N.N. W. of Detroit, being 50 miles above River — the Islands — the two villages 
Lake Huron, and 15 miles from the foot in sight on either side of the stream, and 
of Lake Superior, in N. lat. 46° 30': W. the Indians in their birch canoes, engaged 
lon£. 84° 43'. The Rapids at this place, in taking white fish below the Rapids, are 
giving the name to the settlements on all in view at the same time, presenting 
both sides of the river, have a descent of altogether a magnificent panorama. 

20 feet within the distance of a mile, and Fort Brady, erected in 1823, is an old 
form the natural limit of navigation, and important United States military 
The Ship Canal , however, finished in post, contiguous to this frontier village. 
1855, on the American side, obviates this It commands the St Mary’s River at this 
difficulty. Steamers and sail vessels of a point and approach to the Ship Canal, 
large class now pass through the locks Early in the present century the Arner- 
into Lake Superior, greatly facilitating ican Fur Company established a trading 
trade and commerce. post at the Saut, wnich was kept up until 

The village on the American side is the year 1848. 
pleasantly situated at the foot of the The mean annual temperature of Saut 
Rapids, and contains a Presbyterian and Ste. Marie is 40J° Fahr.; Spring, 37$°; 
a Roman Catholic church, 2 hotels, 8 Summer, 62°; Autumn, 43l°; Winter, 
or 10 stores and storehouses, and about 20°; it being situated near the northern 
1200 inhabitants, having increased but limit of the temperate zone. Immedi- 
slowly since its first settlement by the ately to the north, in this latitude, the 
French in 1668. Many of the inhabitants, country is liable to killing frosts during 
Indians and half-breeds in the vicinity, the summer months, owing to the cold 
are engaged in the fur trade and fisheries; influence sweeping down from Hudson 
the latter being an important and profit- Bay, some 300 or 400 miles distant, 
able occupation, here being taken large The Marquette, Saut Ste. Marie, and 
quantities of white fish. Summer visitors Mackinac Railroad, now being surveyed 
annually flock to this place and the Lake and constructed, will connect the Saut 
Superior countnr for health and pleasure, with both Mackinac and Marquette, af- 
The Chippewa House, a well-kept hotel, on fording an opportunity to travellers to 
the American side, situated near the reach this point at all seasons of the year. 
Steamboat Landing, and one on the A railroad is also chartered by the 
Canadian side of the river, both afford Canadian Government to construct a 
good accommodations. road eastward to Toronto, Montreal, etc. 
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Sant Ste. Marie, Algoma District, 
Canada, situated on the opposite side of 
the river, is a scattered settlement, where 
is located an old post of the Hudson Bay 
Company. Here is a steamboat landing, 
a public house and 3 or 4 stores, a stone 
court-house and jail, 3 churches, and 600 
or 700 inhabitants. Indians of the Chip¬ 
pewa tribe reside in the vicinity in con¬ 
siderable numbers, they having the right 
to take fish in the waters contiguous to 
the Rapids. They also employ them¬ 
selves in running the Rapids in their 
frail bark canoes, when desired by citi¬ 
zens or strangers — this being one of the 
most exhilarating enjoyments for those 
fond of aquatic sports. 

The streams flowing into the St. Mary's 
River and Lake Superior, on the Canada 
side, are favorite resorts for anglers fond 
of pursuing the brook trout, which are 
here taken in large quantities during the 
summer months. 

The country in the rear of this frontier 
settlement is settled for five or six miles; 
but a few miles farther to the north com¬ 
mences an endless wilderness, extending 
north to within the Arctic circle, being 
sparsely inhabited by Chippewas and 
roving tribes of Indians. 

The primitive appearance of the 
towns on the American and Canadian 
banks of St. Mary's River, in connec¬ 
tion with their surroundings, are of the 
most interesting character. The Ship 
Canal and locks are the only percep¬ 
tible improvements made during the past 
century, while the mixed character of the 
population on the South Shore, consist¬ 


ing of Americans, French, half-breeds, 
and Indians, in connection with their 
English neighbors on the opposite side 
of the river, who are a more aristocratic 
class, remind one of something foreign 
to the general appearance of American 
villages. A steam ferry connects the 
two settlements. 

Nothing but the projected railroads 
to connect with Montreal and Toronto, 
on the Canada side, and the railroad 
to be built from this point to Mackinac 
and Marquette, on the American side, 
will wake up these places from their 
“Rip Van Winkle" slumbers. 

Trout Fishing Resorts.—I n the vi¬ 
cinity of the Saut Ste. Marie are several 
streams where sportsmen resort for the 
purpose of taking speckled trout. The 
nearest points are the Rapid* on both sides 
of St. Marv’s River, and the small streams 
between the islands on the Canada side; 
on the American side, Crystal Rapids } two 
miles below the Saut. On St. Mary's 
River are several projecting points, 
from one to five miles below the Saut, 
where anglers resort Garden and Root 
Rivers , on the Canada side of the river, 
below the falls, are fine trout streams. 

On the North Shore, Canada side, are 
several fine trout fishing resorts, from 
fifteen to sixty miles from the Saut, 
where Indians or half-breeds with their 
canoes have to be employed, often camp¬ 
ing out for several aays. Gouhsis Ray 
and Batchecwanaung Ray , from twenty to 
forty miles, are the nearest points. On 
the latter bay enters Batcheewanaung 
River and Harmony River, both fine 
trout streams. Then farther northward, 
some thirty or forty miles, are the Mon¬ 
treal River and the Aguawa River, both 
celebrated trout streams, where are good 
boat harbors. 
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Fort Brady, Michigan, is situated on as one of the leading peculiarities on 
the southern bank of the Saut Ste. Marie, Ashman’s Bay, being a large boulder 
in 46° 3(K north latitude; altitude, 600 lying in shoal water, about twenty rods 
feet above the ocean. Mean annual from the ship channel, entering the upper 
temperature, 40° Fahrenheit. end of the canaL In 1822 the Govem- 

“The military history of this post ment of the United States determined 
extends back to 1750, at which time the upon its permanent occupancy, and ac- 
French claimed jurisdiction over all the cordingly Gen. Brady was directed to 
territory north of the Ohio, and sought proceed, in the autumn of that year, to 
to establish posts at the more important this place, with six companies of infantry, 
places, for the purpose of controlling the and erect a stockade and buildings, 
lakes, and excluding the English as far “ This post is considered one of the 

as possible from obtaining a foothold on healthiest on the Upper Lakes, yet Dr. 
Lake Superior, as well as to establish a McDougall, in his report in 1837-38 to 
depot of supplies and afford protection to the Surgeon-General, establishes beyond 
the traders. controversy that want of attention to 

“ In 1820 the late Gen. Lewis Cass, sanitary science cannot be allowed even 
then Indian agent for the North-west In- in this northern region, except at the 
dians. made a trip around the lakes, visit- most imminent risks.” 
ing the shores of Lake Superior, and Fort Brady is at the present time (1873) 
afterwards of Lake Michigan, going as garrisoned by two companies of the first 
far as Chicago j and when he landed at United States infantry, under the com- 
this place, on his voyage up, the British mand of Captain Kinzie Bates. Here are 
flag was flying at the head of the rapid**, a park of artillery, officers’ quarters, hos- 
near the termination of the canal. He pital and barracks, with grounds hand- 
proceeded in person to haul it down and somely situated, overlooking the river 
raise his own in its place. There were and the opposite Canadian shore, 
nearly two thousand natives and French The Indians that have resided in this 
residents, whose sympathies were in- vicinity for the past one or two hundred 
tensely Canadian, and consequently this years are the Chippewa tribes a numerous 
act of his so enraged them that they were body of peaceful Indians, whose habita- 
on the point of attacking him at once, tions surround Lake Huron on the north. 
Through the intervention of a few of the and Lake Superior on both shores^ ex- 
English half-breeds, the Indians were tending westward to the Upper Missis- 
quieted, and the General allowed to go sippi River, 
in peace. On his return, however, from ■■ 

his voyage around Lake Superior, Gen. St nary’s Ship Canal. —The enlarge- 
Cass concluded a treaty with the Chip- ment of the Ship Canal by the United 
pewas, on June 20,1820, for the purchase States Government commenced in 1871, 
of sixteen square miles of land, with a since when an appropriation of $1,000,000 
river front extending from a large rock has been granted. The capacity of the 
near the national boundary, above the new lock will be 80 feet wide, 500 feet 
falls, to the Little Rapids, at the head of long, affording 18 feet of water, to be built 
Sugar Island, the Indians reserving the of Btone, in the most substantial manner. 
right to fish undisturbed. This purchase Lift of the lock 18 feet, overrunning the 
constituted the original military district. Rapids in St. Mary’s River. The canal 
Its boundary was about three and a half is one mile and a quarter in length, 80 
miles along the river, by four and one- feet wide at bottom, and 100 feet wide on 
third miles deep. This rock still remains water surface, accommodating vessels 
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of the largest size navigating the Upper 
Lakes. 

Improvements will have to be made in 
deepening St. Clair Flats and the St. 
Mary's River in order to accommodate 
vessels of a large tonnage. American 
and Canadian steamers and sail-vessels 
are almost constantly passing up and 
down through the locks of the canal 
durin^the season of navigation. 

Location and General Description of the 
New Lock — The axis of the Lock will 
be parallel to the axis of the present 
Locks, at adistance of 175 feet; the upper 
lock gates to be opposite the upper lock 
gates of the present Locks. 

The chamber of the Lock will be 80 
feet wide at the coping, and 450 feet in 
length from quoin to quoin. A set of 
guard gates wul be placed 61J feet above 
the upper lock gates, and the walls con¬ 
tinued 70 feet above the hollow quoins 
of the guard gates, including wing but¬ 
tresses of 2 feet. At a distance of 61J feet 
below the lower lock gates, a set of guard 
gates will be placed, to open down stream; | 
the wall on each side to extend 70 feet 
below the hollow quoin, for the guard 
gate, including a wing buttress of 2 feet. 

The Lock will have a lift of 18 feet, 
and a depth of 16 feet of water on the 
mitre sills at the stage which has been 
assumed as that of ordinary low water. 

Extremes of the water-level on Lake Su¬ 
perior, from June 30, 1872, to June 30, 
1873, as measured above the Locks at the 
SL Mary’s Ship Canal. — Highest water, 
November 27, 1872, 2} feet above ordi¬ 
nary high water; lowest water, April 10, 
1873, 2 feet below ordinary high water. 
Extreme variation 4} feet, this being the 
most remarkable variation on record. 
The above phenomena was caused by a 
north-west wind blowing over Lake Supe¬ 
rior, and the reverse by a south-east 
wind. 


Opening and Closing of the Ship 
Canal. 

The business of the canal began on 
the eleventh day of May (1872), and 
continued, without interruption, until the 
twenty-sixth day of November of the 
same year,—six and a half months. 

In 1873, the first steamer passing 
through locks, upward bound, was the 
Keweenaw, May 11th, followed by other 
steamers and propellers, while the ice 
remained in the harbors of Marquette 
and Duluth for about one month later. 


STATEMENT 

Of Receipts for each year from the opening 
of the Canal, June 18, 1855, to the close 
of the season, November, 1873. 


Receipts for 1855, 6 cts. per 

ton on steamers, etc.. 

Receipts for 1856. 

“ “ 1857. 

“ “ 1858.. 

“ “ 1859. 

“ “ 1860. 

“ “ 1861. 

“ “ 1862. 

" “ 1863. 

“ “ 1864. 

Receipts for 1865, 4£ cts. 

per ton on sail vessel. 

Receipts for 1866. 

“ “ 1867. 

“ “ 1868. 

“ “ 1869. 

“ “ 1870. 

Receipts for 1871, 4£ cts. 
per ton on steamers, etc. 

Receipts for 1872... 

Receipts for 1873, 3£ cts. 
per ton on steamers, etc. 


$4,374 66 
7,575 78 
9,406 74 
10,848 80 
16,941 84 
24,777 82 
16,672 16 
21,607 17 
30,574 44 
34,287 31 

22,339 64 
23,069 54 
33,515 54 
25,977 14 
31,579 96 
41,896 43 

33,865 45 
41,232 44 

44,943 18 


Total 


$475,486 04 
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Principal Places of Resort on Lake Superior and its Vicinity. 


1. Saut Ste, Marie, with its Rapids, 
Ship Canal, and trout fishing resorts. 

2. Qoulais Bay, on the Canada side. 

3. Balcheewanaung Bay and River. 

4. White Fish Point and Fishing 
Grounds. 

5. Pictured Bocks — Chapel, Cascade. 
Wreck CliflJ Grand Portail or Arched 
Rock, Zebra Clifij Spirit Cave, Sail Rock, 
Miners’ Castle, etc. 

6. Grand Island Harbor, and Munising, 
with its romantic falls, etc. 

7. Marquette, with its surroundings, the 
most fashionable resort on the Lake. 

8. Negaunee and Ishpemvng, together 
with Iron Mines — reached by railroad. 

9. Escanaba, an iron port, favorably 
situated on Green Bay — reached by 
railroad. 

10. L'Anse, a new and flourishing 
town on Keweenaw Bay — fine sailing 
and fishing. 

11. Houghton and Hancock —copper 
mines and smelting works. 

12. Calumet ana Heda Copper Mine, 
where is a large settlement. 

13. Copper Harbor and Lake Fanny 
Hoa near the end of Keweenaw Point. 

14. Eagle Harbor and Eagle River, 
where are copper mines. 


15. Ontonagon — oopper and silver 
mines. 

Id. Bayfield and Ashland, fashionable 
resorts, where boating and fishing can be 
enjoyed. 

17. LaPoints and the Apostle Hands. 

18. Duluth and Superior City, together 
with the Dalles of the St. Louis River. 

NORTH SHORE. 

19. Isle Royals, with its copper mines ^ 
and precious minerals. 

20. Pigeon River , and romantic falls, 
situated on the boundary line. 

21. Fort William and Prince Arthur's 
Landing, Canada—silver mines and ame¬ 
thysts. 

22. Silver Islet, and Thunder Cape — 
silver region. 

23. Nepigon Bay and River, with ro¬ 
mantic scenery and famous trout fishing. 

24. Island of Michipicoten, with its rid 
foliage, fishing, etc. 

25. Michipicoten Bay and River, with 
grand scenery and good fishing. 

All the above places of the South and 
North Shore are well worthy of a visit 
They can be reached by the American or 
Canadian steamers. Other points of inter¬ 
est can be reached by canoes or sail-boats. 


Islands in Lake Superior. 


Grand Island and Light 
Wood Island. 

Train Island. 

Middle Island. 

Granite Island and Light 
Huron Islands and Light 
Traverse Island* 


AMERICAN SIDE. 


Manitou Island and Light 
Isle Rovale and Light 
Apostle Hands . 
Michigan Island & Light 
Outer Island and Light 
Madeline Island. 
Basswood Island. 


Hermit Island. 

Stockton Island. 

Oak Island. 

Manitou Island. 

Ironwood Island. 
Raspberry Island & Light, 
and twelve others. 


Parisien Island. 
Maple Island. 
8andy Islands. 
Montreal Island. 
Lizard Islands. 
Leach Island. 
Caribou Island. 


CANADIAN SIDE. 
Michipicoten Island. 
Slate Islands. 

Pic Island. 

Simpson's Island. 

Ste. Ignace Island. 
Silver Islet 
Porphyry Islands. 


Welcome Islands. 
Islands in Thunder Bay. 
Pie Island. 

Thompson’s Island. 

Spar Island. 

Jarvis’ Island. 

Victoria Island. 



STEAMBOAT BZCT7R8ION 

Saut Ste. Marie, situated on St. 
Mary’s River, or Strait, 55 miles above 
Point de Tour, on Lake Huron, and 15 
miles below Tonquamenon, or White 
Fish Bay, is a place of great interest to 
travellers, and tne place of embarkation 
for fishing and pleasure parties, during 
the Summer months. 

From this point is afforded a grand 
view of the Rapids and Islands lying in 
the river, while the Beene is usually en¬ 
livened by seeing Indians taking white 
fish by means of scoop-nets. 


On leaving the Ship Canal, on the up¬ 
ward trip, a beautiful stretch of the river 
is passed before arriving at Point aux 
PiNB, 7 miles, situated on the Canada 
side. Here is a good steamboat landing 
and a desirable place for fitting out fish¬ 
ing parties. Waiska Bay is next entered, 
being an expansion of the river of about 
5 miles in length — Bound Island Light 
is seen on the south. 

Iroquois Point and Light, on the Amer¬ 
ican side, and Oros Cap, on the Canada 
side, are next passed, 15 miles from the 
Saut The latter is a bold promontory, 
rising 500 or 600 feet above the water.. 

Tonquamenon, or White Fish Bay, is 
now entered, presenting a wide expanse 
of water, being about 25 miles long and 
as many broao, with a depth of 300 or 
400 feet Here a scene of wonder is pre¬ 
sented to the view from the deck of the 
steamer — Parisian Island, attached to 
Canada, is passed on the right, while the 
highlands toward the north rise to the 
height of 800 or 1,000 feet 

Uoulais Bay and BatcheewancnmgBay, 
being famous resorts for trout fishing, are 
seen toward the north-east, and in the 
far distance can be discerned Mamainse 
Point, where are found copper ore and 
other metals, being the commencement of 
the mineral region. 


- South Shore, Lake Superior. 

White Fish Point and Light, 40 
miles from the Saut. is another object of 
great interest to tne mariner.— Lake 
Superior, stretching about 460 miles in 
a north-west direction, with an average 
width of about 100 miles, here presents 
a grand appearance from the deck of the 
passing steamer. It lies 600 feet above 
the sea, its greatest depth being 900 feet, 
extending 300 feet below the level of the 
ocean; estimated area, 32.000 square 
miles. Nearly two hundred creeks and 
rivers are said to flow into the lake, a few 
of which are navigable for steamers from 
2 to 20 miles. Its principal affluents 
are the St. Louis River, Pigeon River, 
Kaministiquia River and Nepigon River. 

“ Father of Lakes! thy waters bend 
Beyond the eagle’s utmost view, 

When, throned in heaven, he sees thee send 
Back to the sky its world ofblue. 

“ Boundless and deep, the forests weave 
Their twilight shade thy borders o’er, 
And threatening cliffs, like giants, heave 
Their rugged forms along thy shore.” 

On passing White Fish Point the 
American steamers usually run near the 
South Shore of the Lake, having the land 
continually in Bight along the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan, extending west¬ 
ward to near the Apostle Islands, a dis¬ 
tance of about 400 miles, passing in their 
course around Keweenaw Point. 

Running along the coast from White 
Fish Point, westward, for about 50 miles, 
the shore presents high sandy bluffs, with 
no harbor or place of rerage for the 
mariner, although the mouths of Two 
Hearted and Sucker Rivers are passed. 

Grand Marais Harbor, 45 miles 
west of White Fish Point, with 9 fathoms 
within the bar, would be rendered a se¬ 
cure and commodious harbor by the 
construction of a canal, or dredging for 
a short distance inland. "The harbor 
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is about 2 miles lone, and is from 500 to posed to every wind that blows from the 
1,000 yards in width. The western or Lake, the sweep being of its full width 
largest portion is a mile and one-half in and length, and there is not at present a 
length, and lies parallel with the shore single place where a landing can be made, 
of the Lake, with only a narrow strip of or a lake steamer or vessel run for safety, 
sand beach Detween. In many cases this in the whole distance of 80 odd miles, 
is but a few rods wide, and at no point is The entire coast is made up either of the 
it more than ten feet higher than the towering cliffs at the western end, the 
water. The eastern or further end curves bleak hills of sand at the Sauble Banks, 
inland, and is a full half mile in width, coming down to the water’s edge ana 
The entrance to the harbor is about five- offering no landing, except for a small 
eighths of a mile in width, and is over a boat in pleasant weather, or the dull low 
bar where there is from four to eight beach beyond — stretching away for 
feet of water at all times. This bar is nearly 50 miles farther, with one single 
very narrow, is composed of about 6 feet insignificant creek the Two Heart 
of sand resting on a clay and gravel River — that a Mackinac boat can possi- 
bottom, and, to all appearance, never bly enter if in smooth water, excepting 
changes in shape under any circum- always the harbor of Grand Marais— 
stances. From the formation of the to which there is no entrance for large 
coast but very little change is likely to vessels. This beach is strewed with 
be made by the action of the waters of wrecks from the Pictured Rocks to 
the lake, even were cribs built out, and White Fish Point, 
we should not anticipate any trouble Point Sable, 10 miles farther, is ele- 
frora the filling in of the channel. This vated 300 feet above the Lake, but affords 
will not certainly occur from any sedi- no harbor in its vicinity, although two 
mentary deposit, by reason of a current small streams enter from the south. Off 
out of the harbor, there being no percep- this point soundings have been made, 
tible one, only two or three small streams showing a depth of 120 fathoms, or 720 
emptying into the harbor, and the whole feet. 

of them put together not carrying water The Pictured Rocks, 18 miles west 
enough to drive a single saw. The har- of Point Sable, constitute one of the 
bor, which might perhaps more appro- greatest wonders of Lake Superior, ex- 
priately be called a small lake^will safely tending along the coast from the Chapel 
bold our entire lake marine. The water some 8 or 10 miles to Miner’s Castle, 
inside deepens very rapidly, and once The principal objects of attraction are 
over the bar, vessels will lie in ten fath- the Arched Rock, or Grand Portail, and 
oms at one-half their length from the Sail Rock, which can be seen distinctly 
shore. So bold, indeed, are the shores, from the passing steamer. The former 
that a steamer could lie close enough for is a bold promontory where is an excar 
her gang-planks to reach from her decks vation, worked by the waves, extending 
to the lana.” about 200 feet under a bluffy which juts 

In all the navigation on Lake Supe- out into the waters of the Lake. The Pio- 
rior, there is none more dreaded by the tured Rocks can be seen to the best ad- 
mariner than that from White Fish Point vantage, from a distance, when there is 
to Grand Island, and this is especially a favorable sunlight effect, or by a dose 
the case late in the season, when the fall view, which is obtained by coasting along 
storms make navigation the most hazar- the precipitous rocks in a smulT boat, 
dous, and the heaviest and most valuable during calm weather. For upwards of 
freights are on transit, This coast is ex- 100 miles the coast on the South Shore 
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presents an almost unbroken wilderness. 
The soil on the summit of the cliffi is 
tolerably good, as indicated by maple 
trees. 

Miner's River , at the mouth of which 
stands a bold promontory called Miner’s 
Castle, is a beautiful clear trout stream, 
falling into the lake over rapids. 

Sand Pointy 10 miles east of the Pic¬ 
tured Rocks, is at the eastern side of 
Grand Island Harbor, one of the most 
secure bodies of water to be found on the 
South Shore. Here Lake Superior has 
its greatest width, it being about 150 
miles to Nepigon Bay. 

Munising, 2 miles farther, being 90 
miles west of White Fish Point, is the 
first landing or settlement lying on the 
South Shore. For the whole of this dis¬ 
tance the mariner is threatened with ship¬ 
wreck in stormy weather, which usually 
occurs during the spring and autumn 
months. At Munising is a small settle¬ 
ment, and a good hotel for the accommo¬ 
dation of visitors desirous of fishing and 
visiting the Pictured Rocks. 

The Schoolcraft Furnace is located a 
short distance west of Munising, where 
is a small stream entering the Day, on 
which is a fine fall of 'tfater. 

Onota, 6 miles farther, is a new set¬ 
tlement, where is located Bay Furnace. 
This is the county-seat of Schoolcraft 
county. 

Grand Island, 8 miles long and 4 
miles wide, surrounded by bold shores, 
being elevated 300 or 400 feet, is a fine 
piece of land, being for the most part 
heavily wooded with hard and soft wood 
timber. Its shores are famous for its 
fisheries and romantic Bcenerv. Here is 
a small settlement on the soutn end of the 
island; on the north end stands a light¬ 
house, erected on a high point of land, 
being distant 38 miles east of the Mar¬ 
quette Light “The clifis on the north 
bank are broken by the waves into pic¬ 
turesque caverns, pillars, and arches of 
immense dimensions.” — Bayfield. 


Wood Island is a small body of land 
lying a short distance west of Grand 
Island. 

Train Pointy 6 miles west of Grand 
Island, is a most romantic headland. 
Train Island, 4 miles farther, is another 
picturesque body of land. 

Laughing Fish Point, 16 miles west of 
Grand Island, is a rocky projection, 
where may be witnessed fine scenery. 

Sable River, Fish River, Chocolate 
River, and Carp River are all small 
streams flowing into the Lake between 
Laughing Fish Point and Marquette. 

Harvey, situated at the mouth of the 
Chocolay, is a small village, 3 miles east 
of Marquette, where is located a blast 
furnace. 

On the completion of the Marquette, 
Saul Ste, Marie and Mackinac Railroad, 
now being constructed, this whole section 
of country along the South Shore will 
be accessible to tourists. Numerous 
small streams will be crossed, abounding 
in brook trout 

Steamboat Slxcurmion from Mar¬ 
quette to Grand Inland, 

A steamer runs from Marquette to 
Grand Island, Munising, etc., passing 
through Grand Island Harbor, affording 
a delightful steamboat excursion. Sev¬ 
eral islands are passed, and the steamer 
runs to within a few miles of the far- 
famed Pictured Rocks, A good hotel is 
located at Munising, on the main land, 
opposite Grand Island, where is con¬ 
venient steamboat landing. 
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Marquette, the chief city of the Up- There are four extensive piers, ar- 
per Peninsula, the county-seat of Mar- ranged for the transshipment of iron ore 
quette Co., and a port of entry, is advan- and pig metal, on which the railroad 
tageously situated on the south shore of trains deliver and receive a great amount 
Lake Superior, in N. latitude 46° 32', of freight Here is the terminus of the 
W. longitude 87° 33', having a mean Marquette, Houghton and Ontonagon Rail- 
annual temperature of 40° Fahr. The road, passing along the south shore of 
harbor, formed by the Bay of Marquette. Lake Michigamme, to be extended west- 
is safe and commodious, being protected ward to L’Anse and Ontonagon, and 
from all but north-east winds: when connect with the other railroads running 
blowing in that direction, vessels are south and west The Peninsula Railroad 
obliged to anchor off the shore for safety, of Michigan also unites with the above 
The United States Government have road, extending to Escanaba, on Green 
erected substantial piers, or breakwaters, Bay, 65 miles. 

for the further protection of the numerous This flourishing Lake City is closely 

steamers and sailing vessels which fre- identified with the extensive Iron Mines 
quent the harbor, taking, annually, an im- in the vicinity, being from 12 to 30 miles 
mense amount of iron ore and pig metal to distant, situated on an elevated ridge, 
the eastern ports on Lake Erie. A Light- some 700 or 800 feet above the waters of 
house stands on a point of land imme- Lake Superior, being known as the Iron 
diately north of the anchorage, as a guide Mountain . There are now about fifty 
for mariners. mines extensively and profitably worked, 

The settlement of Marquette was com- being owned by separate companies—the 
menced in July, 1849; in 1855, on the Jackson Iron Company, the Cleveland 
completion of the Ship Canal at the Saut Iron Company, ana the Lake Superior 
Ste. Marie, commenced the shipment of Company navmg separate docks for the 
iron ore to the Eastern markets. In 1859 shipment of iron ore. 
it was incorporated as a village, and as a The drives from Marauette to Harvey, 
city February, 1871, being now governed 4 miles, running along the beach j to Mt. 
by a Mayor, Recorder, and Common Menard, 2 J miles, and to Collinsville and 
Council. It contains a court-house and Forrestville, are all worthy of attention, 
iail; a public hall; 1 Episcopal, 1 Pres- The boating and sailing in the Bay of 
byterian, 1 Baptist, 1 Methodist, and 1 Marquette, and to the islands and mouths 
Roman Catholic church; a union high of several creeks or rivers, where good 
school and 3 ward schools; several hotels trout fishing is to be found, is a favorite 
and taverns—the North-western Hotel } the source of amusement. 

Chics House and Trcmont House —the for- - 

mer favorably situated, overlooking the Negannee, Marquette County, Michi- 
lake. There are also several well-kept gan, 12 miles west of Marquette and 62 
private boarding-houses, 3 b^nks, 30 or 40 miles north of Escanaba, is situated on 
stores and storehouses, 1 printing-office, the line of the Marquette, Houghton and 
besides a large foundry, a rolling-mill ana Ontonagon Railroad, at its junction with 
blast furnace^ and machine shops and fac- the Peninsula Division of the Chicago and 
tories of different kinds. Population in North-western Railroad. It is in the 
1860,1665: in 1870,4000; now, 6000. Gas- immediate vicinity of the Iron Mountain, 
works ana water-works are in operation and is a flourishing village of about 
— the latter affording an abundant sup- 3500 inhabitants. Here are situated the 
ply of pure water taken from Lake Jackson Mine, the McChmber Mine, the 
Superior. Grand Central, and the Negaunee Mine; 
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also the Pioneer Furnaces, worked by the 
Iron Cliffs Company, altogether giving 

n otable employment to several h un- 
workmen. 

The village contains a town hall, 2 
railroad depots, 3 churches, 2 hotels—the 
Ogden House and Jackson House, — 4 
banks, 30 or 40 stores, and 1 steam saw¬ 
mill. Thousands of strangers annually 
visit these celebrated mines within a 
range of 25 miles, now producing alto¬ 
gether upwards of 1,000,000 tons of ore 
yearly, most of which is shipped from 
Marquette, Escanaba, and 1/Anse to 
Eastern markets. 

There are several Iron Furnace Com¬ 
panies in the vicinity of the Mines, which 
produce annually a large amount of pig 
metal of a superior quality. The amount 
produced in 1873 was 71,§07 tons. This 
industry must rapidly increase with the 
product of the mines. 


Ishpeming, situated on the line of the 
Marquette, Houghton and Ontonagon 
Railroad. Three miles west of Negaunee 
is another flourishing mining town, where 
is located the Cleveland Mine, the Lake 
Superior Mine, Barnum Mine, New 
York Mine, New England Mine, Wil¬ 
liams Mine, Winthrop Mine, and the 
Pittsburg and Lake Angeline Mine. 
The village contains a town hall, 3 
churches, 2 banks, a hotel, and 20 or 30 
stores, besides a foundry and machine 
shop and several fine residences. Popu¬ 
lation about 500& most of whom are em¬ 
ployed in the different Iron Ore Mines. 

Beyond Ishpeming, on the line of the 
railroad, are situated Winthrop , 3 miles, 
Greenwood, 3 miles, Clarksburg, 4 miles, 
Humboldt, 1 mile, and Champion, 4 miles, 
before arriving at Lake Michigamme, sit¬ 
uated 34 miles west of Marquette. 

Champion Furnace and Mine, 32 miles 
from Marquette. Here is a mining settle¬ 
ment containing about 2000 inhabitants. 
The mine is located about one mile 
south-west of the furnace, where is a 


large deposit of red and black oxides of 
iron ore; a part of the ore is taken to the 
furnace and made into pig iron, the bal¬ 
ance being sent to Eastern marked via 
Marquette. 


Jfichigamme, Marquette County, Mich¬ 
igan, is a new mining town handsomely 
situated at the west end of Lake Michi¬ 
gamme, 38 miles from Marquette and 25 
miles from L’Anse. both shipping ports, 
and in the immeaiate vicinity of the 
Michigamme iron range, where several 
mines are already opened. Tn June, 
1873, this town was destroyed by fire, 
the inhabitants having to flee for their 
lives, the surrounding woods beings also 
on fire. The new town was immediately 
rebuilt, and upwards of one hundred 
stores and dwellings erected within a 
few months, now presenting a lively ap¬ 
pearance. Here is a large steam saw¬ 
mill and an iron furnace being erected, 
contiguous to the Michigamme iron mine. 

Lake Michigamme * is a most beautiful 
sheet of water, studded with several 
wooded islands, while the shore is very 
irregular, presenting many points and 
indentations of lively appearance. It 
abounds in fish of various kinds, afford¬ 
ing fine sport for the angler. It is fed 
by Michigamme River, the outlet flowing 
into the Menominee, which enters Green 
Bay. In this vicinity deer and other 
game abounds. West of the lake is an 
unexplored wilderness, heavily timbered, 
and where iron is supposed to abound. 


• Lake Michigamme, called by the Indiana 
u Mar*he-ga?me ” (large lake). The Ojibwas clas¬ 
sify lakes into three kinds: Sa-ga-e'ga, small 
lake; Ma-the-ga'me, large lake; and GO-chc-gaf- 
me. great lake. This last Is applied to the “ Great 
Lakes ” indiscriminately, ana to the ocean. 
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Marquette to L’Anae, 

Via Marquette, Houghton, and Ontonagon 
Railroad. 


Mile*. Stations. Miles. 

63 MARQUETTE. 0 

60 Bancroft. 3 

57 Bruce. 3 6 

56 Morgan. 1 7 

55 Eagle Mills. 1 8 

52 Carp. 3 11 

51 Negaunee. 1 12 

48 Ishpeming. 3 15 

44 Saginaw.- 4 19 

42 Greenwood. 2 21 

38 Clarksburgh. 4 25 

37 Humboldt.- 1 26 

32 Champion.. 5 31 

26 Michigamme. 6 37 

24 Spurr Mine.. 2 39 

16 Sturgeon.-. 8 47 

10 Summit. 6 53 

7 Palmer. 3 56 

0 L’ANSE. 7 63 


The Marquette, Houghton and Ontonar 
gon Railroad, completed 63 miles, com¬ 
mences at Marquette and runs westward 
by an ascending grade to Negaunee, 12 
miles, where it connects with the Penin¬ 
sula Divison of the Chicago and North¬ 
western Railroad; both roads here first 
strike the iron range of Lake Superior. 
Ishpeming, 3 miles farther^ is the centre, 
at present, of the iron mining interest, 
from whence immense quantities of iron 
are sent to Eastern markets. At Hum¬ 
boldt, 26 miles from Marquette, runs a 
branch railroad, 9 miles in length, to the 
Republican and Kloman iron mines. 
Champion, 31 miles, and Michigamme, 
37 miles from Marquette, are important 
stations; the latter situated on the shore of 
Lake Michigamme. The road continues 
onward by an ascending grade to the Sum¬ 
mit, 1167 feet above Like Superior, then 
descends more than one hundred feet to 
the mile to L’Anse, situated at the head 
of Keweenaw Bay. 


Escanaba, the county-seat of Delta 
County, Michigan, is an important lake 
port, favorably situated for the shipment 
of iron ore, on Little Bay de Noe, the 
north-western arm of Green Bay, in lak 
45° 36'. N., long. 87° 06' W., having 
a mean annual temperature of 41° Fahr. 
It is the terminus of the Peninsula Divi¬ 
sion of the Chicago and North-western 
Railroad, being 358 miles north of Chi¬ 
cago, ana 74 miles south of Marquette, 
by railroad. It was first settled as a 
village in 1863, and now numbers about 
2000 inhabitants, and is fast increasing 
in wealth and population. Here are a 
bank, 3 churches, 15 stores, 4 hotels, and 
a number of fine residences. It is des¬ 
tined to become a favorite resort during 
warm weather. The Tilden House is 
handsomely situated, facing the bay, with 
pleasure-grounds attached. Escanaba is 
favorably situated for manufacturing 
purposes, here being already in operation 
an extensive furnace, erected in 1872 at 
a cost of $225,000, machine shops, etc. 
The Ore Dock at this place is very large 
and commodious, from whence is annu¬ 
ally shipped several hundred thousand 
tons of iron ore to Eastern and Southern 
markets. Steamers and sail-vessels run 
between this port and Chicago ; also, to 
ports on the Lower Lakes during the 
season of navigation. 

At the entrance to Little Bay de Noc 
stands a light-house, where is a large and 
well-protected harbor. Here usually may 
be seen a large number of vessels taking 
in loads of iron ore and pig metal. 

At Day’s River Station. 13 miles north 
of Escanaba, the railroad track crosses a 
fine trout stream. Here farming is suc¬ 
cessfully prosecuted, the soil producing 
fine crops of hay, oats, rye, wheat, pota¬ 
toes, and other garden vegetables, the 
first frost here being in the latter part of 
September, and the last in the early part 
of May. Strawberries, raspberries, whor¬ 
tleberries, and cranberries here grow to 
perfection. 
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Pleasure Excursion — Marquette 
to Houghton. 

There are but few if any more pleasant 
or interesting tripe than from Marquette 
to Houghton ana return by way of lake 
and rail. A steamer of a small class 
leaves Marquette every evening at 6.30, 
and affords passengers a delightful night 
voyage to Houghton. Her accommoda¬ 
tions are ample for comfort, and her 
officers very efficient in the discharge of 
their duties. The line steamers of a 
larger class also run to and from Hough¬ 
ton and Marquette. A day at Houghton 
and Hancock, with quarters at the Doug¬ 
lass House, can be spent in pleasure or 
business, as circumstances may require. 
The copper mines in the vicinity of the 
towns are well worthy of a visit. 

On the return, the steamer Ivanhoe 
can be taken at 8 o’ clock in the morning 
from Houghton, making the trip—a 
most delightful one in all respects in 
favorable weather—to the bright and 
promising town of L’Anse, which has 
lair prospects of becoming an iron me¬ 
tropolis of considerable importance. 
Here we are transferred to the Marquette 
Houghton and Ontonagon Railroad, ana 
whirled across the greatest iron region in 
the world, passing Lake Michigamme 
and numerous iron mines. Resident 
citizens should not neglect to make this 
trip as often as they need recreation, and 
the tourist will miss the most interesting 
ortion of the Lake Superior journey if 
e does not include this in his programme. 


Hotel Accommodation. 

By an increase of hotel accommodation, 
affording good fare at reasonable rates, 
this whole section of country would be 
made a great summer resort Here pure 
air and water, with an invigorating cli¬ 
mate, can be enjoyed by the invalid and 
seeker of pleasure. 

i 


Stannard’s Rook. 

This dangerous rock, or reef, lies east 
of the track between Marquette and Ke- ^ 
weenaw Point, distant 30 miles east- 
south-east, and in a calm time was in¬ 
visible. Recently the United States 
Government have located thereon a 
beacon 33 feet above water. It has a 
base of cut stone 9 feet in diameter and 
8 feet high, surmounted by a wrought- 
iron shaft, with a ball and cage on the 
top painted red. To the northward and 
westward of the beacon a rocky reef ex¬ 
tends 30 by 320 yards — least water, 2 
feet One thousand and four hundred 
feet west of the beacon are two detached 
rocks with 8 feet of water. The sound¬ 
ings in proximity to the beacon and reef 
are from 3£ to 10 fathoms. Bottom, 
rock and gravel. Vessels should not 
approach the beacon to the northward 
nearer than three-fourths of a mile. 

Marquette to Portage Entry. 

On leaving Marquette for Portage 
Entrjr or Keweenaw Point, both distant 
70 miles: the steamer runs north to 
Granite Island, 12 miles; from thence 
N. by W. 68 miles to Keweenaw Point 
If steering for Portage Entrv, N.W. by 
W., 13 miles from Granite Island to Big 
Bay Point Big Bay, Salmon Trout 
River, and the Huron Mountains lie to 
the west; the headlands and the moun¬ 
tain scenery here present a fine appear¬ 
ance. Huron Islands and Light are 22 
miles farther, running N.W. by W. 
This is a rocky group of islands ana dan¬ 
gerous to navigation. Huron Bay and 
Point Abbaye are passed on the south¬ 
west ; the steamer running 23 miles west 
to Portage Entry; to Houghton, 14 miles 
farther. 

Op the south lies Keweenaw Bay , a fine 
expanse of water, extending 20 miles to 
its head, where is a new and thriving 
settlement Here is also a Methodist ana 
Roman Catholic Mission on the opposite 
sides of the bay. 
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Huron Bay, lying east of Keweenaw 
Bay, and south-west of Huron Islands, is 
land-locked, affording a most secure har¬ 
bor, being 14 miles long and a good depth 
of water. In this bay is situated the new 
town of Fairhaven, being the outport for 
the Huron Bay Slate Quarries, located 
4} miles from the bay ; in Township 51, 
Range 31. A tram railway is being con¬ 
structed to extend from the mines to the 
steamboat landing. The soil on the shore 
of Huron Bay is a sandy loam, very deep, 
warm, and rich, producing good crops. 

Arvon, Houghton County, Michigan, 
is a new location, where is found slate 
of a good quality, and iron ore. It is 
situated on Dashing River, which empties 
into Huron Bay, Lake Superior. In this 
vicinity is a slate belt hundreds of feet in 
width, and is considered inexhaustible. 
This slate and iron will be shipped from 
Huron Bay, the present season, to East¬ 
ern and Southern markets. 


Ia’Anse, Houghton County, Mich., 
is a new town favorably situated at the 
head of Keweenaw Bay. where is a long 
pier and steamboat landing, also a com¬ 
modious ore dock for the shipment of 
iron ore. It is surrounded by picturesque 
scenery, overlooking the Bay of L’Anse 
and adjoining shores. The harbor is one 
of the finest on the whole chain of lakes, 
being perfectly protected and secure in 
all weather. The water power of Fall 
River, here emptying into the bay, is 
ample to drive a large amount of ma¬ 
chinery, being suitable for blast furnaces 
and mills of every kind. Large deposits 
of iron ore are found within eight or ten 
miles, while a few miles southward is 
located the Spurr Mountain and Michi- 
gamme Iron Mine, producing magnetic 
ore of a high standard. At L’Anse are 
two churches, a public school-house, a 
bank, two hotels, and one of a large class 
in the course of construction, a blast fur¬ 
nace, a public warehouse, fifteen stores, a 
brewery, a saw-mill, and machine-shops. 


The Marauette, Houghton and Ontonar 
gon Railroad, 63 miles in length, termi¬ 
nates at L’Anse, forming, m part, a 
through line of travel to Green Bay and 
Chicago. Steamers of a large class run 
to this place from ports below; and a 
steamer runs daily to and from Hough¬ 
ton, 30 miles, forming, with the railroad, 
a through line of travel to Marquette. 

A Methodist and Roman Oatholie Mis¬ 
sion House are both situated about four 
miles north of L’Anse, on opposite sides 
of the bay, where are Indian settlements 
numbering several hundred souls. 

On Fall River, and at the head of 
L’Anse Bay, is good trout fishing; the 
latter can be approached by row-boats, 
starting from the landing at L’Anse. 


Plortage River and Lake are navigable 
for steamers of a large class, by means 
of an artificial channel running through 
to the lake for about 7 miles. The lake 
is next entered, and soon Houghton and 
Hancock come into view, being distant 
14 miles from Lake Superior, by the cir¬ 
cuitous channel. Here are extensive 
copper mines, which are profitably work¬ 
ed by a number of mining companies. 


Houghton, Michigan, the county-seat 
of Houghton County, and a port of entry, 
is situated on the south side of Portage 
Lake, 14 miles above Portage Entry, and 
10 miles from Lake Superior, lying on 
the north-west By means of a river im¬ 
provement and ship canal, steamers can 
run through Portage Lake into Lake 
Superior on both sides of Keweenaw 
Point — thus forming one of the most 
capacious and secure harbors of the Up¬ 
per Lakes, it being land-locked and 
protected by high hills on both sides. 
The settlement of Houghton was com¬ 
menced in 1854, and incorporated as a 
village in 1861. It now contains a court¬ 
house and jail; 1 Episcopal, 1 Methodist, 
and 1 Roman Catholic chuitdi; 1 bank; 
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4 public houses, the Douglas House and 
the Butterfield House being the most fre¬ 
quented by visitors; 12 or 15 stores and 
several extensive warehouses; Houghton 
Copper Works or Bolling Mill, capital 
$250,000 ; 2 large stamp-mills, using 
steam power; 2 steam saw-mills; 2 
breweries, and several other manufac¬ 
turing establishments. The population 
of the town is estimated at 2000. This 
flourishing mining town, lying on a side- 
hill rising 300 or 400 feet, is identified 
with the copper mines in its immediate 
vicinity. There are several mines worked 
to a large extent, besides others of less 
note, which will, no doubt, soon be ren¬ 
dered productive. The mineral range 
of Keweenaw Point, some 4 to 6 miles 
in width, extends through all this section 
of country, being as yet only partially 
explored. The Isle Royal, Huron, Por¬ 
tage, Atlantic, Sheldon, and Columbian 
are the principal mines worked on the 
south side of the lake. 

Portage Lake is an irregular body 
of water, about twenty miles in length, 
extending nearly across Keweenaw Point 
to within two miles of Lake Superior. 
Steamers and sail-vessels drawing 12 feet 
can pass through Portage Entry, and 
navigate the lake with safety. This 
body of water was an old and favorite 
thoroughfare for the Indians, and the 
Jesuit Fathers who first discovered and 
explored this section of the country. A 
canal of two miles in length would render 
this portage route navigable for steamers 
and sail-vessels navigating Lake Supe¬ 
rior, thereby reducing the distance over 
100 miles. During the winter months 
the atmosphere is very clear and trans¬ 
parent in the vicinity of Houghton, and 
all through Keweenaw Point; objects 
can be seen at a great distance on a clear 
day, while sounds are conveyed distinctly 
through the atmosphere, presenting a 

E henomenon peculiar to all northern 
Ltitudes. This is the season of health 
and pleasure to the permanent residents. 


Hancock, Houghton County, Michigan, 
is situated on the north side of Portage 
Lake, opposite to the village of Hough¬ 
ton, with which it is connected by a 
steam ferry. The town was first laid out 
in 1858, and now contains abou^_2000 in¬ 
habitants, including the mining popula¬ 
tion on the north side of the lake, its 
sudden rise and prosperity being identi¬ 
fied with the rich deposit of native copper, 
in which this section of country abounds. 
The site of the village is on a side-hill 
rising from the lake level to a height of 
about 500 feet, where the opening to the 
mines is situated. Here is 1 Congrega¬ 
tional. 1 Methodist, and 1 Roman Cath¬ 
olic church; 2 banks; 2 public houses; 
the Sumner Mine and stamping-mill; a 
number of stores and Warehouses; 1 
steam saw-mill, 1 barrel factory, 1 foun¬ 
dry and machine-shop, and other manu¬ 
facturing establishments. In the vicinity 
are ,4 extensive steam stamping-mills, 
worked by the different mining compa¬ 
nies—the Quincy, Pewabic and Franklin. 

The Portage Lake Smelting Works is 
an incorporated company, turning out 
annually a large amount of pure mer¬ 
chantable copper. The business of the 
company consists of fusing and convert¬ 
ing the mineral into refined metal or 
ingots, for manufacturing purposes. 

Mineral Range Railroad, 11 miles in 
length, is finished to Calumet 


The Portage Lake and River Improve¬ 
ment Company was chartered in 18ol, for 
the improvement of Portage River, en¬ 
tering Keweenaw Bay, 14 miles below 
Houghton. An entrance was cut from 
the bay into the river, 14,000 feet long, 
100 feet wide, and 12 feet deep, and a 
pier built out into the bay on the east 
side of the channel entrance. The chan¬ 
nel of the river was also dredged so as to 
give a depth of 11 feet into Portage Lake, 
thus enabling the largest class of lake 
steamers to land at the wharves in 
Houghton and Hancock. 
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Portage and Lake Superior Ship Canal, water is passed over before arriving at 
— This important work was commenced L/Anse, a new and flourishing town, 
in 1868 and finished in 1873, at a cost situated at the head of the bay, where is 
of about $2,500,000. Its length is 2 J a well-kept Hotel. Here is found good 
miles, with piers 600 feet in length, ex- fishing and boating, affording fine sport 
tending out into Lake Superior on the for anglers and pleasure seekers. 

north, affording a safe entrance for down- - 

ward bound vessels. The canal is 100 Calumet, Houghton co., is an impor- 
feet wide, 15 feet deep, with banks rising tant copper mining settlement, situated 
from 20 to 35 feet above the water. At 12 miles north-east of Hancock, contain- 
its southern entrance into Portage Lake, ing a population of about 3,000 inhabi- 
8 miles above Houghton, it runs through tants. Here is located the Calumet and 
a low marshy piece of ground, then Hecla Mine, one of the most productive 
enters the lake about half a mile wide. copj>er mines in the world. In the 
Below Houghton it connects with the vicinity are situated the Allouez, Kenr- 
Portage Lake and River Improvement, Barge, and Schoolcraft Mines. 

14 miles in length, making the distance The Houghton Mining Gazette says: 
across from lake to lake, 24 miles. “ The history of copper mining in the 

- new and old world mils to record any- 

Steamboat Excursions. — By means of thing approaching a similar richness to 
the Ship Canal connecting Portage Lake that of the Calumet and Hecla Mine of 
with Lake Superior, 10 miles north-west Houghton county, Lake Superior, and, 
of Houghton, and tne Portage Lake and in its progressive developments under 
River Improvement, running 14 miles east ground, one is confined to the ejacula- 
of Houghton, is afforded most delightful tion. 1 wonderful 1 * The total mineral 
steamboat excursions during the summer proauct of the Calumet and Hecla Mine 
months. for the year 1873 foots up the enormous 

On the upward trip the steamers run figure of 11,551 tons.” Other Copper 
through the Lake, about half a mile in Mines of nearly equal value are located 
width, and then enter the Ship Canal, on the Mineral Range, extending from 
2} miles in length, passing on to the Portage Lake to Copper Harbor, 
broad waters of Lake Superior, where is The Mineral Range Railroad runs 
presented a wide expanse of pure waters through Calumet from Hancock, toward 
and billowy waves. the extreme end of Keweenaw Point. 

On the downward trip, bound for A railroad also runs to the company’s 
L’Anse or Marquette, the steamer runs Stamp Mills, located on Torch Lake, 
east for a few miles, and then enters an from whence large amounts of copper 
expanse known as Dollar Bay — then ore are annually shipped. 

enters the wide waters of Portage Lake, - 

by some called Boot-Jack Lake, from its On resuming the outward trip for 
peculiar shape, resembling a human leg Keweenaw Point and Copper Harbor, 
and foot, where enters the outlet of Torch the former 50 miles distant, the steamer 
Lake, a romantic sheet of water. Pass- runs north-east 50 miles to Manitou 
ing downward through Portage River, a Island Light. This stretch presents a 
winding stream, you soon pass Edgftton’e fine view of Mount Bohemia and Mount 
L anding , and enter Keweenaw Bay or Houghton, as well as the head-lands 
Lake Superior. Here is a long pier, a along the coast. 

beacon light, and light-house. Proceed- Bete Grise Bay and Lac la Bells 
ing southward, a beautiful expanse of are beautiful bodies of water, the latter 
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being connected with the bay by means 
of & canal. In the vicinity of the lake 
are veins of copper ore of a rich quality. 
This place should be improved, and 
made a resort for seekers of health and 
pleasure. It is in the immediate vicinity 
of Mount Houghton, and of several fine 
trout streams. 

Keweenaw Point is a bold projec¬ 
tion jutting out into Lake Superior, and 
one of the most remarkable features of 
this Inland Sea. It may be Baid to ex¬ 
tend 60 miles from S.W. to N.E., with 
an average width of 15 miles. For this 
distance, and beyond, the region is cele¬ 
brated for rich copper mines, producing 
yearly large quantities of copper, which 
is shipped to eastern markets. 

Manitou Island, situated in 47° 25 / 
N. lat, is a desolate island, on which is 
located a light-house to guiae the mariner 
approaching Keweenaw Point Gull 
Bock is an Islet lying between Manitou 
Island and Keweenaw Point, on which 
is situated a light-house; the steamers 
usually running between this light and 
the main land. 


Copper Harbor, Mich., is situated near 
the extreme end of Keweenaw Point, 
in N. lat. 47° 30 7 , W. long. 80°; the 
harbor, although somewhat difficult to 
enter, is one of the best on Lake Su¬ 
perior, being distant 250 miles from 
Saut Ste. Marie, and about the same dis¬ 
tance from Duluth, lying on the direct 
route from Marquette to Isle Royale 
and Silver Islet The village contains 
about 200 inhabitants, a church, a public 
house, and two or three stores, and the 
Clarke Copper Mine. This harbor is 
destined to rise in importance as the 
commerce of the Lakes increase. 

Fort Wilkins, formerly a United States 
Military Post, is situated a short distance 
from the steamboat landing, where is a 
beautiful Lake called Fanny Hoe. In 
the vicinity are copper mines, which 
have been extensively worked, and are 


well worthy of a visit Steamers often 
run direct from this port to Silver Islet, 
on the North shore, 75 miles distant. 

The course pursued in running from 
Copper Harbor to Ontonagon, 85 miles, 
is about S.W. by W., passing Agate 
Harbor, Eagle Harbor, Eagle River, and 
the north entrance to Portage Lake, 
where a Ship Canal is constructed. This 
part of the trip around the South Shore 
is uninteresting, so far as scenery is con¬ 
cerned. The ground rises to a moderate 
height,' presenting no object of interest 
for a number of miles. 


Eagle Harbor, 16 miles west of Copper 
Harbor, is a secure steamboat landing, 
with a light-house at its entrance. In 
the village are 2 churches, a hotel, several 
stores and store-houses, and about 500 
inhabitants. The town was first settled 
in 1845. This is the shipping-port for 
several copper mines in the immediate 
vicinity: tne Amygdaloid, Central, Cop¬ 
per Falls, Delaware, Pennsylvania, and 
Petheric mines. 

Eagle River, 10 miles farther west, 
is the county town for Keweenaw county, 
situated at the mouth of a stream of the 
same name, where is a small harbor. 
Here is a court-house and jail, a church, 
a hotel, 4 stores, and several store-houses. 
It is the outlet for several rich copper 
mines, producing mass and stamped cop¬ 
per. The celebrated Cliff mine, the 
Phcenix, the North American, the St 
Clair, and the Eagle River mine, are the 
principal mines in operation. The 
Mineral Range Railroad , running from 
Hancock, when completed, will extend 
to this place. The mouth of the Lahe 
Superior Ship Canal is passed about 20 
miles south-west of Eagle River, where 
is a small settlement 

On the north side of Keweenaw Point, 
in the distance, are seen the high lands 
which form the rich copper range of this 
region, extending S.W. for about 80 miles. 
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Ontonagon, Ontonagon co., Mich., 
336 milee from the Saut Ste. Marie, is 
situated at the mouth of the river of the 
same name. The river is about 200 feet 
wide at its mouth, with a sufficient depth 
of water over the bar for steamers. The 
village contains 3 churches, a good hotel, 
smelting works, 2 steam tanneries, 1 
grist-mill, 2 steam saw-mills, and 10 or 
12 stores and store-houses, and 800 in¬ 
habitants. ' * 

In this vicinity are located the Minne¬ 
sota, the National, the Rockland, and 
several other productive copper mines. 
The ore is found from 12 to 15 miles 
from the landing, being imbedded in a 
range of high hills traversing Keweenaw 
Point from N.E. to S.W. for about 100 
miles. Silver is here found in small 
quantities, intermixed with the copper 
ore, which abounds in great masses. 

The Silver Mines , situated on Iron 
River, 12 or 15 miles west of Ontonagon, 
are attracting great attention. 

A good plank road runs from Ontona¬ 
gon to near the Adventure Mine, and 
other mines, some 12 or 14 miles distant, 
where commences the copper range of 
hills. 

T he^MarqiieUe, Houghton and Onton¬ 
agon Railroad, are both in progress of 
construction, and when completed will 
afford great facilities to this section of 
country. The distance from Ontonagon 
to Isle Royale, attached to Michigan, is 
60 miles, and to the mouth of Pigeon 
River, Minn., is about 70 miles. 


Rockland, Ontonagon county, situated 
13 miles south-east of Ontonagon, is a 
flourishing mining village. In the 
vicinity are located the Minnesota, 
National, Rockland, and Superior Cop¬ 
per Mines. The Minnesota Mine was 
formerly the most productive mine on 
Lake Superior, producing large quanti¬ 
ties of mass copper, but is now eclipsed 
by the Calumet and Hecla. 


The Porcupine Mountain, lying 20 
miles west of Ontonagon, is a bold head¬ 
land that can distinctly be seen at a great 
distance, rising some 1,300 feet above the 
lake surface. 

Michigan Island and Light, lying 60 
milee west of Ontonagon, is the next ob¬ 
ject of interest. This is the easternmost 
of the group of islands known as the 
Apostle Islands ; they consist of some 
20 islands of different sizes, most of which 
are uninhabited, being for the most part 
clothed with forest trees of a small 
growth. Madeline Island, the largest of 
the group, is in part cultivated. These 
islands are all attached to Ashland 
county, Wisconsin. 

The names of the Islands, as desig¬ 
nated on the Government chart, are as 
follows: Michigan (Light), Madeline, 
Basswood, Hermit, Stockton, Oak, Man- 
itou, Outer (Light), Cat, Iron wood, 
South Twin, North Twin, Otter. Rocky, 
Bear, Devil, Raspberry (Light), York, 
Sand, Eagle, and Steamboat. Good an¬ 
chorage and protection from all winds 
can be found anywhere within the Apos¬ 
tle Islands, with a depth of water from 
six to twenty fathoms. 

Chaquamegon Bay and Point, situated 
South of Madeline Island, form a capa¬ 
cious harbor, at the head of which is sit¬ 
uated the town of Ashland. 


La Pointe, 78 miles west of Ontonagon, 
situated on the south end of Madeline 
Island, the largest of the Apostle Islands, 
is one of the oldest settlements on Lake 
Superior: it was first peopled by the 
French Jesuits and traders in 1680, 
being 420 miles west of the Saut Ste. 
Mane, which was settled about the same 
time. The mainland and islands in this 
vicinity have been for many ages the 
favorite abode of the American Indian, 
now lingering and fading away as the 
country is being opened and settled by 
the white race. 
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The village now contains 200 inhab¬ 
itants, most of whom are half-breeds and 
French. Here is an old Roman Catholic 
church, and a Methodist church; 2 hotels, 
2 stores, and several coopering establish¬ 
ments for the making of fish barrels. 
The harbor and steamboat landing are 
on the south end of the island, where 
may usually be seen fishing-boats and 
other craft navigating this part of Lake 
Superior. 

Wheat, rye, barley, oats, peas, pota¬ 
toes, and other vegetables are raised on 
the island. Apples, cherries, gooseber¬ 
ries and currants are raised in the gar¬ 
dens at La Pointe. The wild fruits are 
plums, cranberries, strawberries, red 
raspberries, and whortleberries. The 
principal forest-trees on the island are 
maple, pine, hemlock, birch, poplar and 
cedar. 


Bayfield, capital of Bayfield Co., 
Wis., is favorably situated on the south¬ 
ern shore of Lake Superior, 80 miles east 
of its western terminus, and 3 miles west 
of La Pointe, being? 80 miles west of On¬ 
tonagon. The haroor is secure and ca- 

E acious, being protected by the Apostle 
dands, lying to the north-east. The 
town plot rises from 60 to 80 feet above 
the waters of the lake, affording a splendid 
view of the bay, the adjacent islands and 
headlands. Its commercial advantages 
are surpassed by no other point on Lake 
Superior, being on the direct route to St. 
Paul, Minn., and the Upper Mississippi. 
Here are situated a Presbyterian, a 
Methodist, and a Roman Catholic church, 
2 hotels, 4 stores, 2 warehouses, 1 steam 
saw-mill, and several mechanics 1 shops. 
Population in 1870, 400. 

La Pointe Bay, on the west side of 
which is situated the port of Bayfield, is 
a large and safe body of water, being 
protected from winds blowing from every 
point of the compass. The shores of the 
islands and m ainlan d are bold, while the 


harbor affords good anchorage for the 
whole fleet of the lakes. 

The Indian Agency for the Chippewa 
tribe of Indians residing on the borders 
of Lake Superior, have their headquar¬ 
ters at Bayfield. 


Ashland, Ashland Co., Wisconsin, is 
most favorably situated at the head of 
Cha-qua-me-gon Bay, 18 miles south of 
Bayfield and 70 miles east of Superior 
City, by proposed railroad route. The 
town is located on a level table-land, 
elevated about thirty feet above the 
waters of the bay, having a depth of 12 
or 15 feet. It is regularly laid out on 
streets running parallel to the water's 
edge for a distance of two miles, and 
presents a fine appearance. Here are 
erected three docks or steamboat land¬ 
ings and a long railroad dock, 4 ware¬ 
houses, 16 stores, 2 churches, 6 hotels or 
taverns, 2 steam saw-mills, 1 sash, door 
and blind factory, and 1 printing-office 
and weekly paper, the Ashland Press. The 
village contains about 1,000 inhabitants. 
A small steamer runs daily between 
Ashland, La Pointe and Bayfield, while 
larger steamers stop on their upward 
and downward passage from Duluth, 
Minn. The harbor is one of the largest 
and safest on Lake Superior. 

The Wisconsin Central Railroad termi¬ 
nates at Ashland, extending southward 
to Menasha, Wis.. 240 miles, there con¬ 
necting with railroads running north, 
south and east, forming in part a through 
line of travel to Milwaukee, Chicago, 
etc. Here are the headquarters of the 
Northern Division of the above railroad, 
where will be erected machine-shops, etc. 

Houghton Point, 9 miles south of Bay- 
field, and the same distance north of 
Ashland, is a delightful location, where 
is being formed a settlement for perma¬ 
nent residence. Here it is intended by 
the proprietor, F. Prentice, Esq., to erect 
a Summer Hotel for the accommodation 
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of visitors resorting to Lake Superior for Odanah, Ashland Co., is an Indian 
health and pleasure. A steamer stops village situated on Bad River, 4 miles 
daily at the landing on the route between from the lake. At this place is estab- 
Bayfield and Ashland. lished the Odanah Missdon, where are two 

The Penoka Iron Range, lying 25 miles churches, a Presbyterian and Roman 
south of Ashland, is an immense deposit Catholic, a school-house and a number 
of maguetic ore of a rich quality, ex- of dwellings. Here are good farming 
tending 30 or 35 miles east and west, ele- lands, being cultivated by the Indians 
vated From 800 to 1,200 feet above Lake under the direction of the government 
Superior. The line of the railroad runs farmer. 

through this range, and the iron ore will Maskeg or Bad River rises in the 
be shipped from Ashland. The Iron southern part of Ashland County, and 
Mining Companies already formed are flows northerly through the Penoka Iron 
the Ashland Iron Company, Magnetic Range into Lake Superior, affording 
Iron Company, La Pointe Iron Com- good water contiguous to the mines, 
pany, and the Wisconsin Iron Mining The valley contains much good farming 
and Smelting Company.] land, and abounds in timber of different 

- kinds. 

The three northern counties of Wis- Montreal River , forming in part the 
consin bordering on Lake Superior are boundary between the States ofWiscon- 
Ashland , including the Apostle Islands, sin and Michigan, enters Lake Superior 
Bayfield and Douglas . These counties some 10 or 12 miles east of Bad River. 

are but sparsely populated, but will, no - 

doubt, rapidly increase when the rail- The Apostle Islands. —The follow- 

roads now in progress of construction ing description of these romantic islands 
shall be completed from Duluth and Su- is copied from Owen's Geological Survey 
perior City to Montreal River, and of Wisconsin, etc, 
thence to Marquette, Mich., also, the pro- “ When the waters of Lake Superior 
posed railroads running south to different assumed their present level, these islands 
points from Ashland. were doubtless a part of the promontory, 

Numerous small streams flow into which I have described as occupying the 
Lake Superior, rising in the northern space between Chaquamegon Bay and 
portion of the above counties, while the Brule River. They are composed of 
southern portion is drained by the St. drift-hills and red clay, resting on sand- 
Croix River and Chippewa River, flow- stone which is occasionally visible. In 
ing south into the Mississippi River, the lapse of ages, the winds, waves, and 
On the borders of the latter streams currents of the lakes cut away channels 
there is an immense amount of pine tim- in these soft materials, and finally sepa- 
ber and much good fanning land, pro- rated the lowest parts of the promon- 
ducing wheat, oats, potatoes and other tory into islands, and island-rocks, now 
vegetables. The lumbering business and twenty-three in number, which are true 
fishing are at the present time the main outliers of the drift and sandstone, 
support of the inhabitants. . “At a distance they appear like main- 

Tne principal streams flowing into land, with deep bays ana points, gradu- 
Lake Superior from Wisconsin are Mon- ally becoming more elevated to the west- 
treal River, Bad River, White River, ward. 1 lleau Chtne,’ or Oak Island, which 
Fish River. Pike's River, Sand River, is next the Detour (or mainland), is a 
Siskowit River, Brule or Burnt Wood pile of detached drift, 250 or 300 feet 
River, and Nemadji River. nigh, and is the highest of the group. 
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Madeline, * Wau-ga-ba-me’ Island, is the 
largest (on which lies La Pointe), being 
13 miles long, from north-east to south¬ 
west, and has an average of 3 miles in 
breadth. “ Muk-ouaw ” or Bear Island, 
and “ Eshquagenaeg ” or Outer Island, 
are about equal in size, being six miles 
longand two and a half wide. 

“They embrace in all an area of about 
400 square miles, of which one-half is 
water. The soil in some places is good, 
but the minor part woula be difficult to 
dear and cultivate. The causes to which 
I have referred^ as giving rise to thickets 
of evergreens along the coast of the lake, 
operate here on all sides, and have cov¬ 
ered almost the whole surface with cedar, 
birch, aspen, hemlock, and pine. There 
are, however, patches of sugar-tree land, 
ana natural meadows. 

“The waters around the islands afford 
excellent white fish, trout, and siskowit, 
which do not appear to diminish, after 
many years of extensive fishing for the 
lower lake markets. For trout and sis¬ 
kowit, which are caught with a line in 
deep water, the best ground of the neigh¬ 
borhood is off Bark Point or 1 Point 
Ecorce’ of the French. Speckled or 
brook trout are also taken in all the 
small streams. 

“That portion of the soil of the islands 
fit for cultivation, produces potatoes and 
all manner of garden vegetables and 
roots in great luxuriance. In the flat, 
wet parts, both the soil and climate are 
favorable to grass, and the crop is cer¬ 
tain and stout, wheat, oats, and barley 
do well on good soil when well cultivated. 

“In regard to health, no portion of 
the continent surpasses the Apostle 
Islands. In the summer months they 
present to the residents of the South the 
most cool and delightful resort that can 
be imagined, and for invalids, especially 
such as are affected in the lungs or liver, 
the uniform bracing atmosphere of Lake 
Superior produces surprising and bene¬ 
ficial effects.” 


On leaving Bayfield for Duluth, the 
steamer runs northward to Oak and 
Raspberry Islands, then westward, pass¬ 
ing within sight of both shores of the 
lake, which here contract to 20 or 30 
miles in width, narrowing as you ap¬ 
proach the mouth of St Louis River, 
where stands a light-house and Superior 
City — Duluth being situated at the head 
of Minnesota Point, some six miles 
farther. Here a grand view is pre¬ 
sented, taking in both the Wisconsin 
and Minnesota shores — the former is 
low and wooded, while the latter rises by 
a steep ascent some 300 or 400 feet above 
the water’s edge for a considerable dis¬ 
tance. 

The North Shore of Lake Superior, 
attached to the State of Minnesota, ex¬ 
tends N.E. by E. about 150 miles, from 
Duluth to Pigeon River and Isle Royale. 
This coast is highly interesting, witn oc¬ 
casional good harbors,—Agate Bay, Bur¬ 
lington Bay, Encampment Island, Beaver 
Bay, and Good Harbor Bay affording the 
best landings. The land in many places 
is elevated and clothed for the most part 
with evergreens, such as pine, spruce, 
hemlock, etc. 


The City of Superior, the county- 
seat of Douglas County. It is in N. lat 
46° 38'; W. long. 91° 03'; mean annual 
temperature 40° Fahr. It is advanta¬ 
geously situated on the south side of the 
Bay of Superior, formed by the Minne¬ 
sota and Wisconsin Points; between these 
points is the entry to the harbor through 
which is discharged the waters of the 
St Louis and the Nemadji Rivers; the 
former being one of the largest tributa¬ 
ries of Lake Superior. The United 
States Government recently made an 
appropriation of $189,000, which, in the 
opinion of competent engineers, is suf¬ 
ficient to make the harbor of Superior 
what it was by nature designed to be,— 
one of the finest harbors on the conti¬ 
nent; it is seven miles in length and 
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three-fourths of a mile in width, afford¬ 
ing a sufficient depth of water for the 
largest class of Lake Steamers. 

Superior was surveyed and laid out in 
June, 1854, rapidly increasing in popula¬ 
tion until the year 1857; since mat pe¬ 
riod it has slowly increased in numbers, 
there now being about 1,200 inhabitants. 
Here is a court-house and jail four 
churches, one hotel (the Avery House), 
ten stores and store-houses, three steam 
saw-mills, one steam planing-mill and 
sash factory, one printing-office, one tan¬ 
nery, and several mechanic shops. The 
fisheries off the Minnesota and Wiscon¬ 
sin Points are extensively and profitably 
carried on, where are annually taken 
large quantities of white-fish, mackinac 
trout, and siskowit This town, favored 
by natural advantages, is destined soon 
to have railroad facilities. A road is 
already projected to pass eastward from 
Duluth, across Bice’s Point, toward the 
Straits of Mackinac, and another to ap¬ 
proach Superior from the south-east. 

Minnesota Point is a strip of land jut- 
tine out into the Lake some seven or 
eight miles, on the end of which is a 
light-house, to guide the mariner into 
the Bay of Superior. 


Duluth, St. Louis Go., Minn., a city 
and port of entry, is most advantageously 
situated at the head of Lake Superior, 
near the mouth of the St. Louis River, in 
N. lat. 46° 38', W. long. 92° KH, being 
elevated 600 feet above the Ocean, the 
ground rising in the rear to the height 
of 300 feet. Mean annual temperature, 
40° Fahr. It is distant from Buffalo, via 
the Great Lakes, 1,200 miles, and from 
Quebec, via the St Lawrence River, 
1,750 miles; from St Paul, by railroad, 
155 miles, and from Chicago, 565 miles; 
from the Red River of the North, 252 
miles; from the Upper Missouri River, 
450 miles, and from Puget Sound, by the 
proposed line of the Northern Pacific 
Mcnlroad , 1,750 miles; making the dis¬ 


tance across the Continent, by Railroad 
and Steamer, with one transshipment, 
3,500 miles. This distance can be short¬ 
ened 500 miles by the proposed Inter¬ 
national Route through Canada. 

This City, in four years, has increased 
from a small village to a flourishing 
mart of commerce. It is now an incor¬ 
porated City with an active population 
of about 4,000 inhabitants, being gov¬ 
erned by a mayor and board of aider- 
men. The streets are wide and regular, 
crossing each other at right angles. 
Within the past three years nearly fif¬ 
teen miles of streets have been opened, 
affording ready access to all parts of the 
town. A breakwater is completed nearly 
500 feet from the shore, behind which are 
located the docks of the Lake Superior 
and Mississippi Railroad and the grain 
elevator. Alongside the docks vessels 
can lay in perfect security during the 
severest gales. The Citizens’ dock, 40 
feet in width, and extending 600 feet into 
the Lake, is completed, affording ample 
accommodation tor steamers and other 
lake craft. The Ship Canal through 
Minnesota Point, which affords access 
to the inner harbor in the Bay of Du¬ 
luth, has been completed, disconnecting 
the point with the mainland. This camu 
will be 1,200 feet in length ahd 250 feet 
wide, and afford 14 feet of water. The 
Union Improvement and Elevator Com¬ 
pany have finished an elevator with a 
storage capacity of 500,000 bushels of 
grain, and capable of unloading twenty 
cars per hour, and of handling 10,000,000 
bushels during the season of navigation. 
There is also erected three extensive 
warehouses, being about 600 feet long by 
60 feet wide. Granite is found in large 
quantities in and about Duluth. The 
machinery for dressing this stone is now 
on the ground, and the buildings neces¬ 
sary for its working have been erected. 
This trade will, no doubt, become large 
and important, as the stone is well adapt¬ 
ed for building purposes. 
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Here is a United States land-office, a 
court-house and jail, 6 churches of dif¬ 
ferent denominations, 4 public schools, 
a public library and reading-room, ana 
a Young Men’s Christian Association; 
3 banks, 3 printing-offices, a foundry, 
machine shops, 3 steam saw-mills, 2 
planing-mills, and several other manu¬ 
facturing establishments; numerous stores 
for wholesale and retail purposes:3 hotels, 
the dark House and Bay View House be¬ 
ing situated near the Railroad and Steam¬ 
boat landings. The buildings of all kinds 
now number about 700, some of them 
being first class brick structures. 

An extensive and magnificent view is 
afforded from the top of the Granite 
Quarry, within the limits of Duluth, 
elevated about 100 feet; it is of the most 
grand and interesting character imagin¬ 
able when taking in all surroundings. 
Looking eastward on the right hand lies 
St. Louis Bay and Rice’s Point: in front 
is seen the beautiful Bay of Superior, 
Minnesota Point, and the City of Supe¬ 
rior in the distance; while on the left 
hand is seen the City of Duluth, the inner 
and outer harbor, and the broad waters 
of Lake Superior extending eastward as 
far as the eye can reach, here and there 
being visible lake craft of different di¬ 
mensions, while the moving train of cars 
at your feet present altogether a sight 
unequalled in any other part of the coun¬ 
try. The future of this grand prospect 
it is hard to conceive, when here will be 
centred two rival cities numbering their 
tens of thousands of inhabitants, and the 
surrounding waters alive with commerce. 


Harbor Improvements. 

A breakwater has been built by the 
Lake Superior and Mississippi Railroad, i 

at a cost of about $85,000, and the neces- 1 

sarily accompanying docks, about $00,- 
000 more; a Citizen? Dock, in the nature 
of an outside harborage, costing nearly I 

$50,000 j the Ship Canal through Minne¬ 
sota Point, constituting a safe and reli¬ 
able entrance for the Inner or Bay Har- j 

bor, costing the citv over $100,000. 

The Dyke, extending from Rice’s Point 
to Minnesota Point, was finished in 1 

March. 1872; it gives to Duluth an ! 

inner narbor in the ba^ of two square i 

miles, the expense of which was $40,000. ! 

Railroads. 

Here commences the Lake Superior and 
Mississippi Railroad and the Northern Pa¬ 
cific Railroad , the one running to St. Paul, 

155 miles, the other being completed to 
Bismarck, on the Missouri River, 450 
miles, connecting with the Upper Missis¬ 
sippi River and the Red River of the 
North. 

Steamboat Likes. 

Lines of steamers run from Buffalo, 
on Lake Erie, and Chicago, on Lake 
Michigan, about 1,200 miles, to Duluth. 

Steamers also run from Collingwood and 
Sarnia, Canada, to Duluth, altogether 
carrying large numbers of passengers 
and an immense amount of freight to 
and from the lower lake ports. Steamers 
also run from Duluth to Ontonagon, 

Houghton and Marquette, landing at the 
intermediate ports on the South Shore. 
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Mariner's Guide to the Upper Lakes. 


Light-Houbes on Lake Huron. 

1. Fori Gratiot, 43° N. 1 at, situated at 
the head of St Clair River, Mich.; ele¬ 
vated 82 feet Marks entrance from 
Huron into St Clair River, Goderich, 
Canada, N.E. by N. 63 miles. 

2. Point aux Barques, 44° V N. lat, on 
eastern side of entrance into Saginaw 
Bay; elevated 88 feet Thunder Bay 
Island light, N. by W. \ N, 74 miles. 

3. Charity Island , at the mouth of Sagi¬ 
naw Bay; elevated 45 feet Saginaw 
Bay light-house S.W. } 8., 35 miles. 

4. Tawas, on Ottawa Point, north-west 
shore of Saginaw Bay, Mich.; elevated 
54 feet Charity Island light bears S. 
15} miles. 

5. Sturgeon Point, on the western shore 
of Lake Huron, 24 miles south of Thun¬ 
der Bay Island; elevated 69 feet Point 
aux Barques light, S.S.E. } E., 54 miles. 

6. Thunder Bay Island, 45° 2' N. lat, 
north side of entrance to Thunder Bay, 
Mich.; elevated 59 feet Sttirgeon Point 
light, S. by W. 23 miles. Great Duck 
Island, Canada, N. by E. } E., 43 miles. 

7. Presque Isle, about 25 miles north¬ 
west of Thunder Bay light; elevated 123 
feet A coast light on the northern point 
of the Peninsula. The Detour light 
bearing N.N.W. * W., 48 miles. 

8. Spectacle Reef, situated to the eastward 
of the entrance to the Straits of Macki¬ 
nac, in Lake Huron; elevated 32 feet. 
Bois Blanc light-house W. by N., 14 
miles; Mackinac Island (Fort Holmes), 
W. by N. f N., 24 miles; Detour light¬ 
house N.E. } N., 16} miles. 

a 9. Cheboygan, on the mainland oppo¬ 
site Bois Blanc Island; elevated 37 feet 
Marks entrance into the south channel 
of the Straits of Mackinac. Old Fort 
Mackinac on the main, N.W. by W. } 
W., 17 miles. 

10. Bois Blanc, on the north side of 
Bois Blanc Island, in the Straits of Mack¬ 


inac : elevated 53 feet The Detour light 
bearing E.N.E., 26 miles. Fort Mackinac 
W.N.W. } W., 9} miles. 

11. A Light-house is to be erected at 
Mackinac Island, and one is erected near 
Old Mackinac, in the Straits of Mackinac, 
at the entrance to Lake Michigan. 

12. Detour . 45° 57' N. lat, situated at 
the mouth of the River St. Mary, Lake 
Huron, Mich.; elevated 75 feet Marks 
entrance from Lake Huron into St 
Mary's River. Island of Mackinac 30 
miles west Saut Ste. Marie, 55 miles 
N.N.W. Presque Isle light 8.S.E.} E, 
47} miles. 

Light-Houses on Lake Superior. 

1. Round Island, 46° 26' N. lat, situ¬ 
ated in White Fish Bay, near entrance 
to St Mary's River; elevated 50 feet 
Light on square stone tower, rising from 
the keepers dwelling. A guide to and 
from the entrance to Lake Superior. 

2. Point Iroquois, on south shore of 
White Fish Bay; elevated 72 feet The 
light is on a red brick tower, connected 
with the keeper's dwelling. Parisian 
Island, N. bv W.} W„ 12 miles. White 
Fish Point, ■ft.W. } N., 25 miles. 

3. White Fish Point, 46° 46' N. lat, on 
White Fish Point, Mich.; elevated 76 
feet Iron pile structure. A guide to 
and from White Fish Bay, at the S.E. 
extreme of Lake Superior. The south¬ 
west point of the shoal off Caribou Island, 
Canada, bears N.W.} W., 55 miles; Man- 
itou Island, W.N.W } W., 131 miles; 
Montreal Island, Can., N. by E., 37 miles. 

4. Big Sable, at Big Sable Point, on 
the south shore of Lake Superior, be¬ 
tween White Fish Point and Grand 
Island, distant 19 miles from Grand Por¬ 
tal (Pictured Rocks), 27 miles to Grand 
Island light, and 60 miles from Mar¬ 
quette. 

5. Grand Island, on north point of 
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Grand, on a high bluff; elevated 205 
feet. Stannard Rock Beacon, N.W. by 
N. £ N., 50 miles. Manitou Island 
light, N.W. i N., 73 miles. Marquette 
light, W. £ S., 33 miles. 

6. Grand Island Harbor , — a guide 
through the eastern passage to the an¬ 
chorage at Grand Island Harbor and the 
wharf at Munising; elevated 34 feet. 

7. Grand Island Harbor , (front light,) 
on the mainland at west entrance to 
Grand Island Harbor; elevated 23 feet. 
Front light in wooden tower. Rear light 
on keeper’s frame dwelling. These 
lights are a guide for entering the west 
channel. With the north point of Wood 
Island, bearing W. £ of a mile, and the 
lights in range, steer S. by E. £ E., 5 
miles, toward the range lights. 

8. Marquette, 46° 32' N. lat., situated 
on the north point of Marquette Harbor; 
elevated 77 feet. Stannard’s Rock Bea¬ 
con, N. £ E.,43£ miles; Grand Island 
Light, E. £ N., 34 miles. 

9. Granite Island , on Granite Island, 
12 miles N.W. of Marquette; elevated 
93 feet. Keweenaw Point, N. by W. £ 
W., 48 miles; Stannard’s Rock, N. by 
E. £ E., 32 miles. 

10. Huron Island, on the West Huron 
Island, off Huron Bay; elevated 197 
feet. Manitou Island light, N. by N.E. 
£ E., 37 miles; Traverse Island, N.W. 
by W., 14£ miles. Portage Entry light, 
W. 20 miles. 

11. Portage River , near mouth of Port¬ 
age Entry, western shore of Keweenaw 
Bay; elevated 68 feet. Manitou Island 
light, N.E £ E., 50 miles. To Hough¬ 
ton and Hancock, via Portage Lake, 14 
miles; to head of Ship Canal, Lake Su¬ 
perior, 23 miles. 

12. Portage Range, (front light,) on 
prolongation of cut from Keweenaw Bay; 
elevated 21 feet. Guide into Portage 
River. Front light on wooden tower. 
Rear light on keeper’s dwelling. 

13. Manitou, on the east point of Mani¬ 
tou Island. Iron pile structure, con¬ 


nected with keeper’s house: elevated 81 
feet. Stannard’s Rock, S.E. 23£ miles; 
the east point of Isle Royale, N.W.J N., 

66 miles. 

14. Gull Rock on a rocky islet between 
Manitou Island and Keweenaw Point; 
elevated 50 feet. Tower and keeper’s 
dwelling connected, built of Milwaukee 
brick. A guide through the passage be¬ 
tween Gull Rock and Keweenaw Point. 

15. Copper Harbor, 47° 28' N. lat, sit¬ 
uated on the eastern point to the en¬ 
trance to Copper Harbor; elevated 65 
feet Tower and keeper’s dwelling con¬ 
nected. S.W. point of Isle Royale, 
W.N.W., 68 miles; Passage Island, 
(route to Silver Islet,) N.N.W. £ W., 58 
miles; Saut Ste. Marie, E.S.E., 200 miles. 

on Fort^VIlkins reserve; elevated 22 
feet To guide vessels into Copper Har¬ 
bor. 

17. Eagle Harbor , on the west point of 
the entrance to Eagle Harbor. Light on 
keeper’s dwelling; elevated 47 feet The 
north point of the outer or easternmost 
of the Apostle Group, W. by S. £ S., 105 
miles. 

18. Eagle River , near the entrance to 
Eagle River, soutn shore of Lake Supe¬ 
rior. Light on keeper’s dwelling: ele¬ 
vated 61 feet Michigan Island light, 
W.S.W. | W., 100 miles. 

19. A Light-house is to be erected at 
the entrance to the Portage Ship Canal, 
on the south shore of Lake Superior. 

20. Ontonagon, 46° 52' N. lat, at mouth 
of Ontonagon River; elevated 47 feet 
House ana tower of Milwaukee brick. 
The S.W. point of Isle Royale, N. £ E., 

67 miles. 

21. Michigan Island, on the southern 
point of Michigan Island, the most east¬ 
ern of the Apostle Group, Wisconsin; 
elevated 129 feet A guide through the 
passage between Madeline and Michi¬ 
gan Islands, to Bayfield and La Point©. 
Ontonagon t E., 56 miles. 

22. A Light-house is erected on the 
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1 Outer Island of the Apostle Group of 

( Islands, to guide mariners to the head 
of Lake Superior, distant 80 miles S.W. 
of Isle Roy&le, and about 90 miles E. of 
Duluth. 

23. La Point*) on Chaquamegon Point, 
the south-eastern entrance to La Pointe 
Harbor, and to the northward of Ash- 
■ land and southward of Bayfield; ele- 
' yated 42 feet. Light on keeper’s dwell¬ 
ing, painted white. 

24. Raspberry Island, on the south¬ 
west point of the island, one of the Ap»os- 
< tie Group; elevated 77 feet A guide 
between the Main and Raspberry Island, 
and to Bayfield. 

25. Minnesota Point , 46° 46' N. lat., 

, situated at the head of Lake Superior, 
mouth of St. Louis River; elevated 50 
j feet. A guide into Superior Bay and 
Duluth. The S.W. point of Isle Roy- 
ale, N.E. by E. f E., 150 miles: Silver 
Islet, Canada, N.E. f E., 180 miles. 

26. Duluth, on the end of the south 
pier of Duluth, Minn.; a guide into the 
r canal or inner Bay. 


Table of Diatanoes, 

AT WHICH OBJECTS CAN BE SEEN ON THE 
LAVBS AT DIFFERENT ELEVATIONS. 


Height 

Distances 

Height 

Distances 

in feet. 

in miles. 

in feet. 

in miles. 

10 

4*184 

100 

13*221 

20 

6*916 

150 

16*208 

30 

7*245 

200 

18*702 

40 

8-366 

300 

22*917 

50 

9*354 

400 

26-450 

60 

10*246 

500 

29-583 

70 

11-067 

600 

32*406 

80 

11-832 

800 

37-418 

90 

12-549 

1000 

41*883 


Statute miles. 


Example. — Detour Light, 

75 feet high, visible. 11*456 

Add for height of observer’s 
eye, on deck 10 feet.. 4*184 

Distance of Light. 15*406 


Duluth to Isle Royale and Pigeon River. 


« The trip along the North Shore of 
* Minnesota to the mouth of Pigeon River 
and Isle Royale, which lies opposite, is 
one of great interest. The harbors, head¬ 
lands, islands, and objects of interest are 
numerous. Then the inside passage 
along the Canada shore^ passing several 
islands, is still more interesting, until 
you enter Thunder Bay, when the scene 
is by far more grand and imposing — 
having in full view Pie Island, M’Kay’s 
Mountain, and Thunder Cape, the latter 
^ rising 1350 feet in height, with almost 
perpendicular walls. 

Granite Point and Knife River 
are passed 18 miles N.E. of Duluth, 
near where is the settlement of Buchanan 
and Isle aux Roches. 

Agate Bay, 25 miles, and Burlington 
Bay , 2 miles farther, are much frequented 
12 


by tourists. Starting from Duluth or 
Superior City, a small steamer runs fre¬ 
quently to these harbors during the sum¬ 
mer months, carrying parties of pleas¬ 
ure. 

Encampment Island and River, 35 
miles from Duluth, is another interesting 
locality. Here the shores are remarkably 
bold and precipitous, rising from 800 to 
1000 feet above the water. 

Beaver Bay and Settlement, 18 
miles farther, is a small village inhabited 
mostly by Germans. Here the shore 

{ jresents a rugged appearance, with high 
ands rising in the background. 

The Palisades, 6 miles farther, presents 
a grand appearance from the water’s 
edge. The rock rises to the height of 
over 300 feet, presenting perpendicular 
columns. Baptism River, 2 miles, is a 
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mountain stream, rising in an eminence 
called Saw-Teeth Mountains. 

The numerous rivers and creeks falling 
into Lake Superior along the North 
Shores from Duluth to Fort William, 
Canada, for a distance of about 180 miles, 
are generally rapid streams of moderate 
length. They are mostly pure water, 
abounding in speckled trout and other 
kinds of fish. In the rear it is almost 
an unbroken wilderness, although sup¬ 
posed to be rich in minerals of different 
kinds,—copper, iron, silver, and gold,— 
the latter being found in the vicinity of 
Vermillion Lake, lying in a north-east¬ 
erly direction some fifty or sixty miles. 

Petit Marais and the mouth of Manitou 
River are next passed. Two Islands River 
is named from two beautiful islands 
which lie off* its mouth. 

Temperance River, another romantic 
stream, rising in Carlton’s Peak, is thus 
named owing to its having no bar at its 
mouth. This locality should become a 
favorite resort for invalids and others 
seeking health and pleasure. Here are 
a succession of waterfalls of great beauty, 
some only 200 or 300 feet from the Lake 
shore. 

Good Harbor Bay, 100 miles N.E. 
of Duluth, is a safe harbor, as its name 
implies. Terrace Point y Rock Island, and 
Grand Marais are all in sight, while 
small streams flow into the lake, alive 
with speckled trout. 

Grand Marais Harbor, Minn.— 
This harbor is located on the north shore 
of Lake Superior, about 115 miles east 
of Duluth. It is the only large and secure 
harbor between Duluth and Grand Port¬ 
age, a distance of about 150 miles. The 
harbor is of elliptical shape, and is 2500 
feet long by 1400 feet wide. The mouth 
of the harfcior is 1000 feet wide; the depth, 
at the entrance, 24 feet, with a rock bot¬ 
tom. After entering the harbor the depth 
increases, and the bottom is composed of 
gravel and boulders. 

Grand Portage Bay and Island, 40 


I miles farther, is a place of considerable 
resort. Here is an Indian village and 
' Reservation, where is a Roman Catholic 
Mission, a block-house, and some 12 or 
15 dwellings. From this point com¬ 
mences a portage route to Pigeon River, 
Rainy Lake, and Lake of the Woods. 

Waus-waw- Goning Bay is a beautiful 
expanse of water, encircled in part by 
highlands, rising to the height of 1000 
feet, and several beautiful wooded islands. 
From this bay to the south end of Isle 
Royale, the distance is 20 miles. 

Pigeon Bay and River, forming the 
north-west boundary between the United 
States and Canada, is well worthy of a 
visit The bay contains several beautiful 
islands and islets, where is excellent 
fishing. Pigeon River Falls, situated 
about half a mile above the landing, are 
exceedinglv grand and imposing. Here 
the water falls about 90 feet, almost per¬ 
pendicular, into a chasm, then rushes 
through a gorge into the bay. 

Parkersville is a small settlement 
situated at the mouth of the river, where 
also is to be seen Indian huts and wig¬ 
wams constructed of birch bark. This 
place, no doubt, is soon destined to be¬ 
come a place of resort during the summer 
months; it is situated about 150 miles 
N.E. of Duluth. 


Isl© Royale, Houghton Co., Mich., 
being about 45 miles in length from 
N.E. to S.W., and from 6 to 12 miles in 
width, is a rich and important island, 
abounding in copper ore and other min¬ 
erals, ana also precious stones. The 
principal harbor and only settlement is 
on SisJcowit Bay, being on the east shore 
of the island, 50 miles distant from 
Eagle Harbor, on the main shore of 
Michigan. 

The other harbors are Washington 
Harbor on the south-west, Todd’s Harbor 
on the west, and Rock Harbor and Chip¬ 
pewa Harbor on the north-east part of 
the island. In some places on the west 
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are perpendicular cliffs of green stone, 
very bold, rising from the water's edge, 
while on the eastern shore conglomerate 
rock or coarse sandstone abounds, with 
occasional stony beach. On this coast 
are many islets and rocks of sandstone, 
rendering navigation somewhat danger¬ 
ous. Good fishing-grounds abound all 
around this island, which will, no doubt, 
before many years, become a favorite 
summer resort for the invalid and the 


sportsman, as well as for the scientific 
tourist. 

Siskowit Lake is a considerable body 
of water tying near the centre of the 
island, which apparently has no outlet. 
Other small lakes and picturesque inlets 
and bays abound in all parts of the island. 
Hills, rising from 300 to 400 feet above 
the waters of the lake, exist in many 
localities throughout the island, which 
is indented by bays and inlets. 


Trip along the South Shore of Lake Superior. 


On leaving Duluth by the American 
steamers bound for Marquette and the 
Saut Ste. Marie, the boat pursues an 
easterly course until the Apostle Islands 
are reached, about 60 miles distant — 
the Minnesota and Wisconsin shores 
being both in sight. The first island 
passed, on the right, is called Steamboat 
Island; then comes in succession Sandy 
Island, York Island, and Raspberry 
Island; on the latter there is a light¬ 
house. Oak Island is passed on the left 
it being a large, elevated, and wooded 
body of land; then comes Hermit's Island 
and Bass Island; on the latter there is 
a valuable stone quarry of red sand¬ 
stone. Here the view is most beautiful 
in fine weather, there being in full view 
a number of Islands, altogether number¬ 
ing twenty, of different sizes, of which 
Madeline Island is the largest, where is 
located, on its south end, La Pointy an 
old settlement. 

Bayfield, Wis., 80 miles east of Du¬ 
luth, by water, is the first regular landing. 
The hotel accommodations are good, and 
no place on the shores of Lake Superior 
affords greater inducements for the seeker 
of health and pleasure. Boating, sail¬ 
ing, and fishing can be enjoyed during 
the summer months. 

Ashland, situated 18 miles south of 
Bayfield, with which it is connected by 
a steam-ferry, as well as La Pointe, ana 
a new landing at Houghton Point, all 


add to the attractions which Cha-quam- 
e-gon Bay and its vicinity affords to 
tourists. For a healthy climate, pure 
water, good fishing, and an agreeable 
class of inhabitants, no part of the lake* 
exceeds the above favored localities. 
From Ashland, the Wisconsin Central 
Railroad runs south through Northern 
Wisconsin to Menasha, Milwaukee, etc. 

On leaving Bayfield, proceeding east- 
ward, the steamer usually runs between 
Bass Island and Madeline Island, passing 
Presque Island, toward Michigan Island, 
where there is a li^ht-house. There are 
also several other islands in sight, which 
usually present a most lovely appearance 
from the deck of the passing steamer. 
After leaving the Apostle Islands, the 
steamer runs direct for Ontonagon, 60 
miles, passing the Porcupine Mountains , 
and the Silver Region near the mouth 
of Iron River, a beautiful stream enter¬ 
ing the lake about 15 miles west of On¬ 
tonagon. Proceeding eastward, the steam¬ 
er either passes through Portage Ship 
Canal or sails around Keweenaw Point 
to Houghton, Marquette, etc. 

On leaving Marquette the steamer 
usually runs direct for White Fish Point, 
130 miles, passing Grand Island and 
the Pictured Rocks f all being in sight 
from the deck of the steamer. Dis¬ 
tance from Duluth to Saut Ste. Marie, 
passing around Keweenaw Point, 560 
miles. 
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LAKE SUPERIOR — NORTH SHORE. 


Trip around the North Shore of Lake Superior, 

Made on Board the Canadian Steamer Chicora, July , 1873. 


On leaving the mouth of the Ship Canal , 
above the Rapids of St. Mary’s River, a 
beautiful view is presented from the deck 
of the steamer. The Rapids and the set¬ 
tlements on both sides of the river appear 
to advantage, while a lovely stretch of 
the stream above is passed over before 
arriving at 

Point aux Pins, Ont., 6 miles above 
the Rapids. Here is a convenient steam¬ 
boat landing, a store and a few dwellings, 
being handsomely situated among a 
grove of small pine trees. Fishing 
parties can here be fitted out with guides 
and canoes for fishing and exploring the 
North Shore. 

Waiska Bay, an expanse of the river, 
is next entered, extending westward to 
Point Iroquois. Here may be seen an 
Indian settlement on the South shore. 

Gro8 Cap, 15 miles from the Saut, lies 
on the Canada side directly opposite 
Point Iroquois, forming prominent land¬ 
marks to the entrance of Lake Superior. 
This bold headland consists of hills of 
porphyry rising from 600 to 700 feet 
above the waters of the lake. “Gros 
Cap is a name given by the voyagcurs to 
almost innumerable projecting head¬ 
lands ; but in this case appropriate, since 
it is the conspicuous feature at the en¬ 
trance of the Great Lake.” 

Immediately north of Gros Cap lies 
Goulalb Bay and Goulais Point, 
another bold highland which is seen in 
the distance. Goulais River enters the 
bay, affording, in connection with the ad- 


E t waters, good fishing-grounds—the 
or speckled trout being mostly 
taken in the river. Here is an Indian 
settlement of the Chippewa tribe. 

Taquamenon Bay, lying to the west¬ 
ward, is a large expanse of water, being 
about 25 miles lon^ and as many broad, 
terminating at Whitt Fish Point, 40 miles 
above Saut Ste. Marie. 

Parisien Island is passed 30 miles 
from the Saut, lying near the middle of 
the above bay, being attached to Canada. 

Maple Island, 20 miles above Gros 
Cap, is a small wooded island lying near 
the shore. Sandy Islands, 5 miles far¬ 
ther, are a low group of islands lying off 
Batch eewanauno Bay, a large and 
beautiful sheet of water which receives a 
stream of the same name, being famed 
for trout fishing. Here is an Indian 
settlement, and a village where is a large 
steam saw-mill. On Corbay Point } at the 
entrance to the above bay, stands a light¬ 
house. 

Mamainse Point, {Little Sturgeon,) 
lying opposite White Fish Point is 
another nold headland, where is a fish¬ 
ing station and a few dwellings. It is 
about 55 miles from the Saut, and was 
formerly a copper mining location, but 
has been abandoned. Here is a good 
harbor and steamboat landing. 

Some 12 or 15 miles north of Ma¬ 
mainse Point are located, on Mica Bay, 
the old Quebec Copper Mining Company’s 
Works, at present abandoned, owing to 
their being found unproductive. Still 
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farther north, skirting Lake Superior, is 
to be found a vast Mineral Region, as yet 
only partially explored. 

Montreal Island and Biter, 25 
miles north of Mamainse, afford good 
fishing-grounds. Here is a harbor ex¬ 
posed to the west winds from off the 
lake, which can safely be approached 
when the winds are not boisterous. 

Agwawa River , 30 miles from Ma¬ 
mainse Point, affords a good harbor, 
where is a trading post and good fishing. 

Lizard Island and Leech Island, 
some 10 miles farther northward, are 
next passed, lying contiguous to the 
mainland. 

Cape Gargantua, 45 miles north of 
Mamainse, is a bold headland. On the 
south side is a harbor protected by a 


small island. From this cape to the 
island of Michipicoten the distance is 
about 30 miles. 

The steamers bound for Prince Ar¬ 
thur’s Landing usually run direct for 
Michipicoten Island , lying 70 miles north¬ 
west of Mamainse Point; but when 
bound for Michipicoten Harbor they sail 
along the eastern end of the lake, pass¬ 
ing several small islands and head¬ 
lands. 

This portion of Canada is as yet an 
almost unbroken wilderness for several 
hundred miles around Lake Superior. 
With the exception of a few scattered 
Hudson Bay Go’s. Posts, there are no 
settlements until you reach the vicinity 
of Silver Islet or Thunder Bay, two or 
three hundred miles distant. 


Coasting along the North Shore of Lake Superior. 


There are two modes of reaching St 
Ignace Island and the mouth of Nepi- 
gon River, if bound on a pleasure ex¬ 
cursion to the far-famed fishing-grounds 
on the North Shore of*Lake Superior, 
where speckled trout, varying from one 
to eight pounds, can be taken in large 
quantities. 

The first plan and mode of conveyance 
is that of hiring a birch canoe of from 
18 to 20 feet in length, with two Indians, 
or half-breeds^ as voyageurs, for which 
service there is usually a charge of five 
dollars a day. Then lay in tents and a 
supply of provisions for two or more 
weeks, according to the length of the in¬ 
tended trip. Alter this is accomplished, 
embark on one of the Canadian steamers 
running direct for the mouth of the Nep- 
igon River; then land and commence 
your canoe sailing or paddling untilyou 
reach the desired fishing-grounds. Here 
land and spread your tents for a time, 
alternately fishing, cooking, eating ana 
sleeping, as you may desire. 

This is a truly independent style of 
travelling and living, combining health, 


pleasure and economy. The party may 
consist of two, four, or more persons be¬ 
sides the two guides. You have nothing 
to annoy you except the rainy weather or 
mosquitoes, which are at times very nu¬ 
merous and hungry, often attacking the 
sportsman in a fierce manner. The best 
mode of avoiding these pests, is to camp 
on a point of land and clear away afi 
the underbrush; then build a smudge-fire 
and take your comfort, regardless of the 
buzzing outside world. 

The second mode is to hire a Mack¬ 
inac sailing-boat with oars, and lay in 
your provisions; hire your crew of two 
Indians, and set sail from the mouth of 
the Ship Canal above the Saut Ste. 
Marie, or any other point from which 
you may choose to depart, if bound for 
the North Shore or mouth of the Nepi- 
gon. The supplies for this excursion are 
usually obtained on the Canadian side, 
either at the Saut or at Point aux Pins, 7 
miles above, where is a good landing and 
camping-ground. 

Starting from above the Rapids with a 
fair wind, Gros Cap , 15 miles, is soon 
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reached; opposite lies Point Iroquois, the 
“Pillars of Hercules” of Lake Superior, 
being the true entrance to the lake. You 
next pass Ooulais Bay, Maple Island, 
Sandy Island, and enter Bateheewanaung 
Bay, where is found good fishing-groundis 
and abundance of brook trout in the 
streams which enter here. 

Proceeding northward, Mamainse Point, 
50 miles distant from the Saut, is passed. 
From thence the voyager coasts along the 
North Shore toward Michipicoten Har¬ 
bor, proceeding westward toward Nep- 
igon Bay and River. 


Michipicoten Harbor and River, 
120 miles north of the Saut Ste. Marie, 
situated in N. lat. 47° 56', W. long. 85* 
6', affords a safe anchorage, being sur¬ 
rounded by high hills. Here is estab¬ 
lished a Roman Catholic ipisaion, and 
an old Hudson Bay Company's post, 
from whence diverges the river and port¬ 
age route to James's Bay, some 350 
miles distant. The shore of the lake 
here tends westward toward Otter Head . 
about 50 miles distant, presenting a bola 
and rugged appearance. 

Michipicoten Island (the Island of 
Knobs or Hills), 65 miles from Mamainse 
Point in a direct course, running in a 
north-west direction, lies about 40 miles 
west of Michipicoten Harbor. This 
island, 15 miles in length and 6 miles 
wide, may be called the gem of Lake Su¬ 
perior, presenting a most beautiful ap¬ 
pearance as approached from the south¬ 
ward. where a few picturesque islands 
may De seen near the entrance to a safe 
and commodious harbor, which can be 
entered during all winds. Nature seems 
to have adapted this island as a place of 
resort for the seekers of health and pleas¬ 
ure. Within the bay or harbor a beau¬ 
tiful cluster of islands adorns its entrance, 
where may be found agates and other 
precious stones; while inland is a most 
charming body of water, surrounded by 
wooded hills rising from 300 to 500 feet 


above the waters of Lake Superior. 
The shores of the island abound with 
greenstone and amygdaloid, while cop¬ 
per and silver mines are said to exist in 
the interior of great value. The fisheries 
here are also valuable, affording profit¬ 
able employment to the hardy fisherman 
of this region. As yet, but few houses 
are erected on the shores of this romantic 
island, where, sooner or later, will flock 
the wealthy and beautiful in search of 
health and recreation, such as are af¬ 
forded by pure air, boating, and fishing 
and hunting. 

The fish taken in this part of the lake 
are mostly white fish, siskowit, Macki¬ 
nac trout, and speckled trout, the former 
being taken by gill-nets. 

On the mainland are found the cara- 
bou, a large species of deer, bears, foxes, 
otters, beavers, martins, rabbits, par¬ 
tridges, pigeons, and other wild game. 
Thebartoerry, red raspberry, and whortle¬ 
berry are also found in different localities. 

Caribou Island, lying about 25 miles 
south of Michipicoten, near the middle 
of the lake, id a small body of land at¬ 
tached to Canada. It is usually passed 
in sight when the steamers are on their 
route to Fort William. 

Otter Head, 60 miles north-west of 
Cape Gargantua. is one of the best natu¬ 
ral harbors on Lake Superior, where is 
to be seen grand and romantic scenery. 
OUer Island, lying to the north of the 
harbor, is a bold piece of land. In this 
vicinity are supposed to be rich deposits 
of iron, tin, ana other minerals. 

Pie River, 40 miles farther, is a fine 
stream, entering the lake from the north. 
Here is an old Hudson Bay Company’s 
Post and a settlement of Indians. Pie 
Idand, lying 20 miles to the westward, 
is next passed, also the mouths of several 
small rivers. 

Slate Island, 25 miles farther west, lies 
out in the lake, about 12 miles from 
shore. Here is the widest part of Lake 
Superior, being about 160 miles from 
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shore to shore, being nearly due north 
of Marquette. 

Wilson's Island , 20 miles west, lies 
within a few miles of the mainland, 
which is bold and rugged. 

Salter Island , a few miles farther west, 
is a small island, affording fine scenery. 

Simpson*a Island, 40 miles west of Slate 
Island, is an important body of land, 
which, no doubt, contains valuable min¬ 
erals. 

St. Ignaoe Island, the largest and 
most important of the Canadian Islands, 
has long been famed for its supposed 
mineral wealth. Copper, silver, and 
lead are said to be found on this island. 
Here the land rises to a great height in 
some places, while the shores are bold 
and rugged. On the west end there is 
a convenient steamboat landing, being 
distant 30 miles from the mouth of 
Nepigon River. 

On approaching Nepigon Bay the 
steamer runs between Simpson’s and 
Salter Island, the former being a large 
and rugged body of land, while the high¬ 
lands on the main coast are of an equally 
high and nigged character, presenting a 
mountainous appearance. 

Nepigon Bay is about 30 miles long 
and 20 miles wide, containing several 
beautiful wooded islands, the largest 
being Verte Island, lying near the middle 
of the bay. with lesser islands as the 
mouth of the river is approached. 

Nepigon River , the “ Ultima Thule” of 
the angler, is a bold and dashing stream, 
falling 300 or 400 feet within the dis¬ 
tance of 22 miles. There are alternate 
rapids and expansions, with high, rug¬ 
ged hills for most of the distance to the 
foot of Lake Nepigon. Those who are 
in the habit of visiting this stream from 
year to year represent it as one of the 
most wild and charming retreats on the 
Continent, where health and sport can 
be obtained during the summer months, 
affording almost endless enjoyment to 
the angler and sportsman. 


Red Rook is the name of the settle¬ 
ment at the mouth of the river, where 
is a convenient steamboat landing, a 
store and storehouse, a few dwellings 
and Indian wigwams, surrounded by 
cleared lands. This is an Hudson Bay 
Company’s Post, where goods and In¬ 
dian curiosities are sold. Here parties 
intending to fish for trout in the river 
disembark, and by means of birch ca¬ 
noes, padaled by Indian guides^ they 
ascend the stream, often proceeding to 
Lake Nepigon, passing over several port¬ 
ages on tneir route. 

No words can faithfully describe the 
wild beauties of this region of country, 
surrounded by rugged hills, dashing 
streams, placid lakes, water-falls, ana 
rapids. Here brook trout of a large 
size are taken in fabulous numbers, and 
of a delicious flavor. No place on the 
Continent of America exceeds this ro¬ 
mantic spot, which will ever afford sport 
to the angler and seekers of pleasure. 


Nepigon River —Its Rapids and 
Lakes. 

Copied from Report op Robert 
Bell, C. E. 

The Nepigon River empties into the 
head of Nepigon Bay, which is the most 
northern point of Lake Superior, (48° 
45' N. lat.) The water is remarkable 
for its coldness and purity, and is the 
largest stream flowing into the lake. 
The general upward course of the Nepi¬ 
gon is due north, the length of the river 
being 31 miles. Four lakes occur in its 
course, between which are rapids and 
falls. The lowest, Lake Helen, is only 
one mile from Red Rock , a Hudson Bay 
Company’s post, at the head of Nepigon 
Harbor. At the outlet of this lake the 
river is very narrow, apparently about 
100 yards wide, with a very swift current, 
flowing between banks from thirty to fifty 
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feet high. Lake Helen, which runs due 
north, is about eight miles long and one 
mile wide. For six miles aoove the 
lake the river has a width of about five 
chains, with deep water, and a moder¬ 
ately strong current Here the river 
makes a sharp bend to the right, and is 
broken by a slight chute at Camp Alex¬ 
ander. At a quarter of a mile above 
this point the Long Rapids begin, and 
continue for two miles. Here is a port¬ 
age that leads to the foot of Lake Jessie. 
This lake, which is three miles long, and 
studded with islands, is separated from 
Lake Maria, immediately above it, and 
two and a half miles in length, by “ The 
Narrows, 1 ’ six or eight chains wide, in 
which there is a strong current 

A very high west-facing cliff of col¬ 
umnar trap approaches the river from 
the south-westward, at the head of Lake 
Maria, and runs from this point, in a 
tolerably straight course, all along the 
east aide of the river to Lake Nepigon. 
Cedar Portage, two miles above the lake, 
is 250 yardslong. A mile and a quarter 
above it there is another portage of fifty 
yards over an island in the middle of 
the river. Three-quarters of a mile 
above Island Portage the One-Mile Port¬ 
age begins. At rather more than one 
mile from the head of this portage the 
river breaks in a white, foaming chute, 
which separates Lake Emma from the 
lower level. This lake is nearly four 
miles long. Between it and the point at 
which the river leaves Lake Nepigon, a 
distance of six miles, four principal 
rapids occur, the lowest of which is seen 
where the river enters the northern ex¬ 
tremity of Lake Emma. Four miles 
more, in a north-westerly course, brings 
us to the head of Lake Hannan, from 
which Flat Rock Portage, one mile in 
length, carries us to the shore of Lake 
Nepigon. 

The following list shows the levels in 
ascending the river, and the height of 
Lake Nepigon above Lake Superior: 


Rapids, Postages, Era Feet. 

Current between Red Rock and Lake 

Helen. 2 

Current in river from Lake Helen to 

Camp Alexander. 6 

Chute at Camp Alexander. 4 

From the last to Long Portage. 8 

Rapids at Long Portage. 137 

Current in the Narrows, between 

Lakes Jessie and Maria. 1 

Current from last lake to Cedar Port¬ 
age. 1 

Cedar Chute. 10 

Current from Cedar Chute to Island 

Chute. 1 

Island Chute. 7 

Current from the Island to the One- 

Mile Portage. 2 

Rapids of One-Mile Portage. 45 

Current from One-Mile Portage to 

White Chute. 1 

White Chute *. 6 

Current between Lakes Emma and 

Hannah. 1 

Rise from last lake to Lake Nepigon 
(Flat Rock Portage). 81 

Lake Nepigon* above Lake Superior 313 


Waters of the Nepigon. 

“ Good water is a luxury that cannot 
be over-estimated. In this respect, the 
sportsman angling for trout on the Nepi¬ 
gon is favored above all others. He has 
always before him a never-failing supply, 
so remarkable for its coldness and its 
purity that even those who have drunk 
of it habitually for years cannot but 
speak of it whenever they taste its re¬ 
freshing waters. Its temperature is too 
cold for bathing, and a morning ablution 
brings a rosy glow to the cheeks that the 
fairest belle might envy.” 

* Nepigon, the name by which the lake is 
known, is a contraction of an Indian word sig¬ 
nifying “ Deep Clear-water Lake.” It is about 
70 miles long and 50 miles wide, being deeply 
indented by large bays, haring a coast-line of 
upwards of 500 mllek and numerous islands, 
numbering upwards of one thousand. 
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Nepigon River, Rapids, and Lake. 

“ The Nepigon,” says Hallock in his 
Fishing Tourist , “ is a noble stream, with 
waters cold and clear as crystal, flowing, 
with a volume five hundred feet wide, 
into a magnificent bay of great extent. 
This bay is surrounded by long undula¬ 
ting ranges of hills, rugged precipices, 
huge bluffs, and lofty hills more or less 
wooded with evergreens, interspersed 
with deciduous trees, and filled with 
islands of all sizes and every variety 
of outline. 

“ The first rapids on the river occur 
about a quarter of a mile above the land¬ 
ing at Red Rock, and are a mile in length. 
They can be run by canoes with safety, 
while a portage road passes along the 
shore. There are fifteen rapids or chutes 
in all, and at each there is the best of 
trout fishing. Three miles below the 
head of the river are the Virgin Falls, 
25 feet high. Altogether the scenery is 
the wildest and most diversified imagin¬ 
able, and constantly presents changes of 
the most enchanting character. Above 
the falls the river widens gradually, in¬ 
closing within its area dozens of small 
islands variegated with evergreens, birch, 
poplar, larch, tamarack, etc., and then 
expands into a vast inland sea, whose 
shores gradually recede beyond the limit 
of vision. In the far distance, horizon, 
sky, and water meet, and the waves roll 
up on shore with a volume and dash as 
turbulent in storm as those of Erie or 
Superior. Its bays are numerous; some 
of them very deep, extending inland for 
a number of miles — all teeming with 
speckled trout, lake trout, pike, and 

S ickerel in great quantities. Into it 
ows several rivers that have their 
sources in the heights of land which 
constitute the water-shed that divides 
the waters of the St. Lawrence chain 
from those of Hudson Bay.” 


Lake Nepigon Explored. 

For many generations the existence 
of Lake Nepigon has been known, but 
only partially, to the traders, trappers, 
and Indians in the employ of the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Fur Company. The general 
impression has been, that Lake Nepigon 
was located about 80 miles north of Lake 
Superior, and that it was as large as 
Lake Erie. But during the past three 
years the Government of Canada has 
lieen extending its surveys to the public 
lands along the North Shore of Lake 
Superior, past Fort William toward the 
Red River country. Mr. Herrick, one 
of the provincial surveyors, made a tra¬ 
verse of the Nepigon River in 1866, and 
found the distance to the lake to be in a 
right line less than thirty miles. 

The lake, instead of lying east and 
west for two miles in length, has its 
longest diameter north and south, seventy 
miles; its breadth east and west being 
fifty miles. Its height above Lake Su¬ 
perior is determined approximately at v ' 
313 feet, or 913 above the ocean. 

In 1869, Robert Bell, an assistant geol¬ 
ogist and engineer of the Canada survey, 
in company with surve yor ftjp.KpJlny T 
made the entire circuit of Lake Nepigon, 
exploring it topographically ana geo¬ 
logically. 

From the reports and maps of these 
bold explorers it is learned that Lake 
Nepigon is accessible and has around it 
a valuable country. It has a shore line 
of about five hundred and eighty miles 
of navigable water, and probably one 
thousand islands. Its waters are clear, 
cold, and pure, and its outlet is the 
largest river of Lake Superior. A large 
part of the rocks are such as produce 
copper. 

Near the south-west angle of the lake 
at Grand Bay, with only a few feet of 
elevation between them, the Black Stur¬ 
geon River has its rise. The space be¬ 
tween them is so narrow and so low that 
in a high stage of the lake the waters 
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appear to flow over the intervening 
ground from the lake into the head of 
this river. Nepigon, in Chippewa, sig¬ 
nifies deep and cfear water. 

When the party reached the head of 
the river at the lake, they divided, 
McKellar following the right hand or 
eastern shore, and Bell the western. 

They travelled in canoes, Indian fash¬ 
ion, taking the courses with a theodolite, 
and the distances with a micrometer. 
They also took observations for latitude 
and longitude. At the end of eight 
weeks they met at the northern extremity 
of the lake, having had a pleasant and 
prosperous journey. 

The latitude of the northern extremity 
is 50° 15' north. Its surroundings are 
less mountainous than Lake Superior. 
To the north, between Nepigon and 
Hudson’s Bay, the country is represented 
by the Indians to be comparatively level. 

The Ombabika River coming in from 
that direction heads with the Albany 
River, which discharges into salt water 
at James’ Bay, and between them is sup¬ 
posed to be a flat limestone region. This 
is one of the routes of the Hudson Bay 
Company to their posts on Hudson Bay. 

South-west of Lake Nepigon, between 
it and Thunder Bay of Lake Superior, 
the country is represented as capable 
of cultivation, and the climate the coun¬ 
terpart of Quebec. 


By referring to the map can be seen 
the route usually pursued by the Cana¬ 
dian steamers; also, the islands and 
headlands along the North Shore. 


On leaving Nepigon River and Bay, 
proceeding westward toward Thunder 
Bay, the steamer usually passes through 
Nepigon Straits^ lying between St. Ig- 
nace and the mainland. Then the broad 
waters of Lake Superior are again en¬ 
tered, and you steam past numerous 
islands before reaching Faint Porphyry, 
where is located a light-house to guide 
the mariner. 

Black Bay, 15 miles east of Thunder 
Cape, presents a large expanse of water, 
being about 40 miles long and 10 or 12 
miles wide, surrounded by a rugged and 
wild section of country. Towards the 
north are two peaked eminences, termed 
the Mamdons or Paps, from their singu¬ 
lar formation, resembling a female’s 
breast, when seen at a distance. 

On approaching the famed Silver Islet 
from the east, the view presented is of the 
grandest and most interesting character, 
—the Island, with its treasures of wealth, 
and Silver Islet Settlement, are seen in 
the foreground, while bold Thunder Cape 
and romantic Pie Island are seen in the 
distance. Also, southward, may be seen 
Isle Royale and Passage Island, both 
being attached to the State of Michigan. 


Trip from Marquette to Silver Islet, 


North Shore, Lake Superior. 


Leave Marquette at 2 P. M. by 
steamer, with a large party of tourists on 
board, bound for Silver Islet and Duluth. 
Arrive at Houghton, 85 miles, at 9 P. 
M.; leave at 4 A. M. next morning for 
Silver Islet, distant 150 miles from Mar- 

f uette by direct route. Pass Keweenaw 
’oint and Copper Harbor at 11 A. M. 
Fresh wind from the N.W., steering 
northward; thermometer 42° Fahr. Pass 


Passage Island at 4 P. M., running direct 
for Thunder Cape. The N.E. part of 
Isle Royale presents a rugged appear¬ 
ance: the highest part being elevated 
500 feet Arrive at Silver Islet or 
Ryanton at 6 P. M.; distant 24 miles 
E. ~or Fort William. Take a tug-boat 
and visit Silver Islet Mine, lying 3,000 
feet from the mainland; descend down 
the shaft, within the coffer dam, about 
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100 feet, by means of ladders, the pas- put up in barrels for the purpose of trans- 
sage being lighted by candles; length portation. 

opened, about70 feet from south to north; Mining for silver has been commenced 
vein about 8 feet wide with a dip of 75°. on the mainland near the waters edge, 
On arriving at the end of the opening which bids fair to be verv productive, 
a rich sight was presented to our view, The vein has been traced for several 
the face of the mine sparkling with ail- miles northward in a straight line from 
ver as viewed by candle-light. The ore Silver Islet Back of the settlement lies 
yields from $2,000 to $4,000 a ton. Surprise Lakey while Thunder Oape y to the 

Silver Islet or Ryanton lies on the main- westward, rises almost perpendicular 
land, having a secure harbor and easy from the watere of Lake Superior, here 
of access, with a convenient wharf for containing several small rocky islands 
the shipment of silver ore, which is mostly scattered along the coast 

Silver Island, Lake Superior. 

"Silver Islet, a desolate rock some thought that no very deep work will be 
^70 or 80 feet square, projecting from the required, even in getting safely beneath 
stormy waters of Lake Superior, lies the surface of the Lake and working 
some 3,000 feet away from the Canadian toward the mainland, 3,000 feet distant 
Shore of Lake Superior, south of Thun- All indications point to the great success 
der Bay, off Thunder Cape, 24 miles east of the enterprise, and incline one to the 
of Fort William, and until recently was belief that this recent addition to the 
regarded merely as a danger to naviga- mineral wealth of Lake Superior is one 
tion, an object to be scrupulously avoided, of the most brilliant discoveries that 
Now, it is known that the rocks of the have been made in that marvellous re- 
island and its vicinity are rich in sil- gion.” The treasure shipped in 1871 
ver, and arrangements have been made amounted to $820,000; in 1872, about 
for mining in them, even as far as the $1,000,000. 

mainland, if found desirable. The island Silver Islet Settlement is a flourish-, 
is bo low, and such a mere speck in the ing village near Thunder Cape, oppo- 
lake, that in a sea the waves were wont site Silver Islet, on the mam shore, 
to wash entirely over it, rendering it alto- Some 60 or 80 dwellings are already, 
gether uninhabitable, and presenting erected for the accommodation of the 
great difficulties in the way of opening miners, and bids fair to be the nucleus 
a vein. It became necessary that break- of a large mining town. A church, a^ 
waters should be built all about it, and hotel, and school-house have been erected 
large expenses incurred before the loca- by the Silver Mining Company, 
tion could be worked at all. The pres- From a map issued by the Crown Land 
ent owners bought the property from a Department of Canada, showing a pro- 
Montreal Company, and commenced posed route around the North Shore of 
Jbuilding breakwaters Sept. 1,1870. Be- Lake Superior, it gives the course of 
fore the close of navigation in Nov., numerous streams and locates some good 
thev had completed their erection, and timbered lands. The trees are mostly 
had mined 22 days, sending to the smelt- birch, balsam, cedar, spruce, pine, and 
ing works in New Jersey some $100,000 hard maple on the high ridges. Iron, 
worth of ore. copper, and silver ore are also round fora 

“ The miners are now boring and blast- distance of 400 or 500 miles from near 
ing 100 or 200 feet below the surface, and, Saut Ste. Marie to Prince Arthur's Land- 
though they will deepen the passages as ing, situated near the mouth of the 
they go forward with the mine, it is Kaministiquia River. 


PRINCE ARTHUR’8 LANDING. 
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Thunder Bay presents a large ex¬ 
panse of water, being about 25 miles in 
length and from 10 to 15 miles wide, 
into which flow several small streams, 
abounding in speckled trout. Thunder 
Ckipe, on the east, is a most remarkable 
and bold highland, being elevated 1,350 
feet above Lake Superior. It rises in 
some places almost perpendicular, pre¬ 
senting a basaltic appearance, having on 
its summit an extinct volcano. From 
the elevated portions of this cape a grand 
and imposing view is obtained ot sur¬ 
rounding mountains, headlands, and 
islands — overlooking Isle Royale to the 
south, and the north sliore from McKay’s 
Mountain to the mouth of Pigeon River, 
near Grand Portage, Minn. 

Thunder Bay and its vicinity has long 
been the favorite residence of Indian 
tribes who now roam over this vast sec¬ 
tion of country, from Lake Superior to 
Hudson Bay on the north. The moun¬ 
tain peaks they look upon with awe and 
veneration, often ascribing some fabulous 
legend to prominent localities. A learned 
Missionary, in describing this interesting 
portion of Lake Superior and its inhabi¬ 
tants, remarked, that “the old Indians 
were of the opinion that thunder clouds 
are large gigantic birds, having their 
nests on high hills or mountains, and who 
make themselves heard and seen very far 
off*. The head they described as resem¬ 
bling that of a huge eagle, having on one 
side a wing and one paw, on the other 
side an arm and one foot. The lightning 
is supposed to issue from the extremity 
of the beak through the paw, with which 
they launch it forth in fiery darts over 
the surrounding country.” 

Pie Island, in the Indian dialect 
called 11 Mahkeneeng” or Tortoise , bound¬ 
ing Thunder Bay on the south, is about I 
8 miles long and 5 miles wide, and pre- j 
sents a most singular appearance, being 
elevated at one point 850 feet above the 
lake. This bold eminence is shaped like 
an enormous slouched hoi , or inverted pie, 


giving name to the island by the French 
or English explorers, while the Indians 
gave it the name of tortoise from its sin¬ 
gular shape. This elevated point is ba¬ 
saltic, rising perpendicular near the top, 
like the Palisades of the Hudson River. 


I Prince Arthur’s Landing, District of 
Thunder Bay, Ont., is favorably situated 
on the west side of Thunder Bay, 3J 
miles north of Fort William. Here is 
a government wharf, a court-house and 
register’s office, a town hall, 2 churches, 
4 hotels, 12 or 15 stores, about 200 dwell¬ 
ing houses, and 800 inhabitants. 

A government road extends from this 
Landing westward toward Fort Garry, 
Manitoba. There are also in the vicinity 
several rich silver mines, as yet but par¬ 
tially developed. 

Current River, 3 miles above Prince 
Arthur’s Landing, is a dashing trout 
stream, where is a beautiful fall near 
the shore of Thunder Bay. On McKen - 
zids River , about 20 miles north-east, are 
found rich deposits of amethyst. 

The view presented on approaching 
Thunder Bay is perhaps the grandest 
sight on the shores of Lake Superior. 
Here may be seen from the deck of the 
steamer Thunder Cape, with its Sleeping 
Giant; Pie Island , assuming the singu¬ 
lar shape of a slouched hat; McKay’s 
Mountain, lying westward on the main 
land; the Welcome Islands , and numerous 
other islands and headlands in the dis¬ 
tance, altogether presenting a most mag¬ 
nificent view of land and water. 

The Military Road , running from 
Prince Arthur’s Landing to Manitoba, 
is 443 miles in length, of which 138 is 
by land (eleven portages) and 305 miles 
by water. This route passes through 
Lake Shebandowan ana the new gold 
region, some 60 or 70 miles west of 
Tliunaer Bay, Lake Superior, continu¬ 
ing westward through Rainy Lake and 
the Lake of the Woods to Lake Winni¬ 
peg. 
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LAKE SUPERIOR GUIDE. 


Silver Mining Companies on the 
North Shore, L. S. 

Algoma Mine, Thunder Bay. 

3 A Mine, Thunder Bay. 

3 B Mine, Thunder Bay. 

Cornish Mine, Thunder Bay. 

Dawson Mine, Thunder Bay. 
Howland Mine, near Pigeon River. 
Jarvis Island Mine. 

Ontario Mine, Thunder Bay. 

Shuniah, Thunder Bay. 

Silver Harbor or Beck. Thunder Bay. 
Silver Islet, near North Shore. 
Thunder Bay Mine. 

Trowbridge Mine. 


Port William, an important Hud- 
eon Bay Company’s Post, is advanta¬ 
geously situated at the mouth of the Ka- 
ministiquia River, in north latitude 48 
degrees 23 minutes, west longitude 89 
degrees 27 minutes. Here is a conveni¬ 
ent wharf and safe harbor, the bar off 
the mouth of the river affording 7 or 8 
feet of water, which can easily be in¬ 
creased by dredging. The Company’s 
buildings consist of a spacious dwelling- 
house, a store, and 3 storehouses, besides 
some 10 or 12 houses for the accommo¬ 
dation of the attaches and servants in the 
employ of the above Company. The 
land is cleared for a considerable dis¬ 
tance on both sides of the river, present¬ 
ing a thrifty and fertile appearance. 
Wheat, rye, oats, barley, potatoes, and 
most kinds of vegetables can here be 
raised; also grass and clover of different 
kinds. The early frosts are the great 
hindrance to this whole section of coun¬ 
try, which is rich in minerals, timber, 


furs, and fish; altogether producing a 

f reat source of wealth to the community. 

Ine, spruce, hemlock, cypress, and bal¬ 
sam trees are common, also white birch, 
sugar-maple, elm, and ash, together with 
some hardy fruit - bearing trees and 
shrubs. 

The Roman Catholic Mission, situated 
2 miles above the Company’s post, on the 
opposite side of the river, is an interest¬ 
ing locality. Here is a Roman Catholic 
church and some 50 or 60 houses, being 

ized Indians, numbering about 300 souls. 
The good influence of the Roman Catho¬ 
lic priests along the shores of Lake Su¬ 
perior are generally admitted by all 
unprejudiced visitors — the poor and 
often degraded Indian being instructed 
in agriculture and industrial pursuits, 
tending to elevate the human species in 
every clime. 

McKay*8 Mountain, lving 3 miles west 
of Fort William, near the Roman Catho¬ 
lic Mission, presents an abrupt and grand 
appearance from the water, being ele¬ 
vated 1,000 feet. Far inland are seen 
other high ranges of hills and mountains, 
presenting altogether, in connection with 
the islands, a most interesting and sub¬ 
lime view. 

Kaministiquia, or “ Gah-mahnatek- 
vxiiahk ” River, signifying, in the Chip¬ 
pewa language, the “place where there are 
many currents empties its waters into 
Thunder Bay. This beautiful stream 
affords navigation for about 12 miles, 
when rapids are encountered by the as¬ 
cending voyageur. Some 30 miles above 
its mouth is a fall of about 200 feet per- 
pendicular descent. 


Extracts from Report on the Geology of the Lake Superior Country. 


Northern Shore. — “ Beginning at 
Pigeon Bay , the boundary between the 
United States and the British Posses¬ 
sions (N. lat. 48°), we find the eastern 
portion of the peninsula abounds with 


bold rocky cliffs, consisting of trap and 
red granite. 

“ The Falls of Pigeon River, eighty or 
ninety feet in height, are occasioned by 
a trap dyke which cuts through a series 
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of slate rocks highly indurated, and very 
similar in mineralogical characters to the 
old graywacke group. Trap dykes and 
interlaminated masses of traps were ob¬ 
served in the slate near the falls. 

“ The base of nearly all the ridges and 
cliffs between Pigeon River and Fort 
William (situated at the mouth of Ka- 
ministiquia River), is made up of these 
slates and the overlaying trap. Some 
of the low islands exhibit only the gray 
grits and slates. Welcome Islands, in 
Thunder Bay, display no traps, although 
in the distance they resemble igneous 
products, the joints being more obvious 
than the planes of stratification, thus 
giving a rude semi-columnar aspect to 
the cliffs. 

“ At Prince?s Bay , and also along the 
chain of Islands which line the coast, 
including Spar, Victoria, Jarvis, and Pie 


Islands, the slates with the crowning 
traps are admirably displayed. At the 
British and North American Company’s 
works the slates are traversed by a neavy 
vein of calc-spar and amethystine quartz, 
yielding gray sulphuret and pyritous 
copper and galena. From the vein 
where it cuts the overlaying trap on the 
main shore, considerable silver has been 
extracted. 

“ At Thunder Gape , the slates form one 
of the most picturesque headlands on 
the whole coast of Lake Superior. They 
are made up of variously-colored beds, 
such as compose the upper group of Sir 
Wm. Logan, and repose in a nearly hor¬ 
izontal position. These detrital rocks 
attain a thickness of nearly a thousand 
feet, and are crowned with a sheet of 
trappean rock three hundred feet in 
thickness.” 



Speckled Trout from Nkpigon River—W eighing lba. each. 


ISLE ROT ALE — LAKE SUPERIOR. 


As this large and important Inland, 
attached to Michigan, is attracting much 
attention, owing to its mineral deposits, 
we copy the following account from a 
late number of the Ontonagon Miner, 
May, 1874. 

u The Island is situated near the North 
Shore, but at the time the treaty was 
made with Great Britain, Benjamin 1 
Franklin secured it for the United 
States. Its general course is north-east 
and south-west; its length about 40 
miles. The western end is about 10 miles 
wide, narrowing toward the east; distant 
60 miles north from Ontonagon. 

“The surface of the island is rough 
and uninviting, although healthy and 
cool during the summer months. It is 
almost entirely destitute of a large 
growth of timber, its chief supply being 
cedar, spruce and tamarack. Its shores 
are indented with numerous bays and 
harbors, many of them being large 
enough for the entrance of steamers and 
sailing craft. In the early davs of min¬ 
ing on Lake Superior, Isle Royale at¬ 
tracted much attention,—say from 1850 
to 1860. It was then abandoned, and 
the few dwellings erected allowed to go 
to decay. 

“ During the summer of 1872 an ex¬ 
tensive system of exploration was com¬ 
menced in different parts of the Island. 
Numerous pits and Indian diggings were 
found and opened, and the veins proved 
to be of so much promise that work was 
continued throughout the season of 1873, 
and belts of rich copper-bearing con- 


| gloraerates were found and opened, being 
mostly situated in Sections 29 and 30,-— 
Town 64 North of Range 37 West. A 
company was formed, called the Island 
Mining Company , and a large force of 
miners set to work last fall. 

“A vein of silver, apparently of great 
promise, has also been discovered on the 
western end of the Island. This will, no 
doubt, be followed by other important 
discoveries, as it lies on the same range ^ 
with Silver Islet, some 20 or 30 miles 
north, situated on the Canada shore.” 

Lake Desor and Siskowit Lake are 
considerable bodies of water, lying near 
the middle of the Island. There are 
also a number of islands along the coast, 
where are several good fishing stations. 

Blake's Point lies on the extreme north 
end of the Island. To the N.E., dis¬ 
tant 3 miles, lies Passage Island, and 5 
miles farther north are the Gull Islands , 
all being attached to the United States; 
the boundary line of Canada running 
immediately north, in latitude 48° 15', 
being the most northern bounds of the 
United States east of the Lake of the 
Woods. 

Steamers now run from ports on the 
South Shore and from Duluth to Sis¬ 
kowit Bay, Washington Harbor, and 
Rock Island Harbor, Isle Royale; also, 
to Pigeon River, Thunder Bay, and Sil¬ 
ver Islet, forming a deeply interesting 
excursion during the summer months. 
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LATITUDE, ELEVATION ABOVE SEA-LEVEL AND MEAN 
ANNUAL TEMPERATURE OF SIGNAL STATIONS 
ON THE UPPER LAKES. 


Alpena, (Lake Huron,) Mich. 
Latitude. 45° 05'. 

Longitude, 83° 30'. 

Elevation of Barometer, 608 feet 
Mean Annual Temp., 43° Fahr. 

Buffalo, (Lake Erie,) N. Y. 
Latitude, 42° 53'. 

Longitude, 78° 55'. 

Elevation of Barometer, 660 feet 
Mean Annual Temp., 46}° Fahr. 

Chicago. (L. Michigan,) Ill. 
Latitude. 41° 52 / . 

Longitude, 87° 38'. 

Elevation of Barometer, 650 feet 
Mean Annual Temp., 47° Fahr. 

Copper Harbor,* (L. 8.,) Mich. 
Latitude. 47° 30'. 

Longitude, 88° 00'. 

Elevation of Barometer. 620 feet 
Mean Annual Temp., 40° Fahr. 

Cleveland, (Lake Erie,) Ohio. 
Latitude. 41° 30 7 . 

Longitude, 81° 74'. 

Elevation of Barometer, 682 feet 
Mean Annual Temp., 49° Fahr. 

Detroit, (Detroit River,) Mich. 
Latitude. 42° 21'. 

Longitude, 83° 07'. 

Elevation of Barometer, 656 feet 
Mean Annual Temp., 47° Fahr. 

Duluth. (L. 8.,) Minn. 

Latitude. 46° 48'. 

Longitude, 92° 06'. 

Elevation of Barometer, 642 feet 
Mean Annual Temp., 40° Fahr. 


Erie, (Lake Erie,) Penna. 

Latitude. 42° 07'. 

Longitude, 80° 03'. 

Elevation of Barometer. 671 feet. 
Mean Annual Temp., 48° Fahr. 

Esc an aba, (Green Bay,) Wis. 
Latitude, 46° 44'. 

Longitude, 87° 16' 

Elevation of Barometer. 600 feet 
Mean Annual Temp., 41° Fahr. 

Grand Haven, (L. M.,) Mich. 
Latitude. 43° 05'. 

Longitude, 86° 15 7 . 

Elevation of Barometer, 616 feet 
Mean Annual Temp., 47° Fahr. 

Mackinac,* (Lake Huron,) Mich. 
Latitude. 45° 51'. 

Longitude, 84° 33'. 

Elevation of Barometer, 700ifeet 
Mean Annual Temp., 41° Fahr. 

Marquette, (L. a,) Mich. 
Latitude, 46° 33'. 

Longitude, 87° 36'. 

Elevation of Barometer, 666 feet. 
Mean Annual Temp., 40° Fahr. 

Milwaukee, (L. M.,) Wis. 
Latitude. 43° 03'. 

Longitude, 87° 54'. 

Elevation of Barometer. 661 feet 
Mean Annual Temp., 46J° Fahr. 

Toledo, (Lake Erie,) Ohio. 
Latitude. 41° 40'. 

Longitude, 83° 32'. 

Elevation of Barometer, 649 feet 
Mean Annual Temp., 50° Fahr. 


Noxs.—Variation of Mean Annual Temperature, from 40° to 60° Fahr. 
• Mot Signal Stations. 
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LAKE SUPERIOR, 

Its Raya, Harbors, Islands, Tributaries, Ac. 

Objects or Interest on the South Shore. 


Miles. 

Saut Ste. Marie, Mich. N. 
lat. 46°30', W. long. 84°43'. 

Head of Ship Canal and Rapids, 1 

Round Island and Light,. 6-7 

Waiska Bay,. 2-9 

Iroquois Point and Light,. 7—16 

Toquamenon Bay and River,.... 9—25 

White Pish Point and Light, .... 15—40 

Carp River, . 20—60 

Two-Heart River,. 6—66 

Sucker River, . 12—78 

* Grand Marais River, . 12—90 

Grand Sauble, 300 feet high,.... 10-100 

Cascade Falls, 100 feet,. 18-118 

The Chapel,. 2-120 

Arched Rock, or Grand 

Portail,.I Pictured 4-124 

Sail Rock,. "Rocks. 2-126 

The Amphitheatre, ... 2-128 

Miner’s Castlo, k River, J 3-131 

Grand Island and Harbor,. 3-134 

Munising - and Iron Works. 2-136 

Onota, Schoolcraft Co. 4-140 

Au Train Island, and River.... 9-149 

Au Sauble River,. 6-155 

Harvey , Mouth Chocolat River,.. 12-167 
Marquette* and Light, M.lat 

46°32', W. long. 87°41'. 3-170 

Dead River,. 2-172 

Presque Isle,. 1-173 

Middle Island,. 2-175 

Granite Point and Island,. 5-180 

Garlic River,. 8-188 

Little Iron River, and Lake Inde¬ 
pendence . 10-198 

Salmon Trout River,. 8-206 

Pine River and Lake,. 6-212 

Huron Islands and Light,.10-222 

Huron Bay,. 6-228 

Point Abbaye,. 4-232 

Keweenaw Bay (13 miles wide) 

L'Ance, and Settlement (8outh), . 13-245 


Miles. 

Portage Entry and Light (West),. 245 

Portage Lake,. 6-251 

Houghton, f N, lat. 46*40', W. 

long. 88°30'. 8-259 

HancockA ... 1-260 

Head of Portage Lake (8 miles), 268 

Traverse Island from Portage 

Entry,.10-255 

Tobacco River,....12-267 

Lac La Bette, f and Bete GriseBay 14-281 
Mount Houghton (900 feet high). 

Montreal River (Fishing Station), 6-281 

Keweenaw Point. 8-295 

Manitou Island and Light. 3-298 

Copper Harbor, f N. lat. 47°30', 

W. long. 88°,.10-308 

Agate Harbor,.10-318 

Eagle Harbor f and Light,. 6-324 

Eagle River, f N. lat. 47*25', 

W. long. 88*20',. 9-333 

Entrance to Ship Canal k Portage 

Lake Route,. 20-353 

Salmon Trout River,. 8-366 

Gravemet River,. 5-366 

Elm River,. 8-374 

Misery River,. 5-379 

Sleeping River,. 6-385 

Flint Steel River,... 6-391 

Ontonagon, f N. lat 46*52', W. 

long. 89*30'. 9-400 

Iron River,. 11-411 

Porcupine Mount’ns, 1,300 ft high, 8-419 

Carp River,... 10-429 

Presque Isle River,.. 6-435 

Black River,. 6-441 

Montreal River boundary between 

Michigan and Wisconsin,. 20-461 

Maskeg, or Bad River..10-471 


Chaquamegon Point,Bay,ALight, 11-482 
Ashland, Wisconsin, head Cbaqua- 
megon Bay. 
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Miles. 

La Poinle, Madeline Island,. 3-485 

(The Twelve Apostle Islands). 

Bayfield, Wisconsin, N. lat. 

46°45' f W. long. 91°3',. 3-488 

Basswood Island,. 1-495 

Raspberry Island, and Light,.... 6-501 

York Island,. 4-505 

Fishing Island,. 4-609 

Bark Bay and Point, . 10-519 

Apakwa, or Cranberry River, ... 6-525 

Iron River, .10-535 


* Shipping Port for Iron. 


Miles. 

Burnt Wood River,. 10-545 

Poplar River, . 9-554 

Cotton Wood River,. 4-558 

Amican River,. 2-560 

Mouth Nemadje, or Left Hand 
River, (Alloues Bay). 

Wisconsin Point,. 7-567 

Minnesota Point and Light, .... 1-568 

St. Louis Bay and River. 

Superior City, Wisconsin, 1-569 
Duluth, Minnesota,. 7-576 


f Shipping Ports for Copper. 


Objects of Interest on the North Shore. 


Miles. 

Superior City, Wisconsin, 

NT lat. 46° 40', W. long. 92°, 

(Superior Bay.) 

Duluth, Minn. 7 

Lester River,. 5—12 

Kassabika River,. 7—19 

French River (Copper Mines), ... 3—22 

Buchanan, . 4—26 

Knife River (Copper Mines), ... 1—27 

Burlington, .. 10—37 

Stewart’s River,. 3—40 

Encampment River and Island •. 3—43 

Split Rock River,. 7—60 

Beaver Bay , N. lat 47°12', W. 

long. 91°. 10—60 

Palisades,. 6—65 

Baptism River,. 1—66 

Little Marais,. 6—72 

Manitou River,. 3—75 

Two-Island River,. 8—83 

Temperance River,. 6—88 

Poplar River,. 6—94 

Grand Portage, Indian trading 
post, N. lat. 47°50', W. long. 

90*. 16-110 

Isle Royal, attached to Michigan, 

Pigeon River, boundary between 
the United States and Canada, 10-120 

Pie Island, 700 feet high,. 20-140 

Welcome Island,. 7-147 

Month Kamiuiatiquia River, 


Miles. 

Fort William, Canada, N. lat 

48°23\ W. long. 89°27',. 3-160 

Prince Arthur** Landing , 8} miles, 
Thunder Cape, 1,350 feet high,.. 15-165 

Silver Islet, Canada,. 5-170 

Black Bay,. 6-176 

Point Porphyry,. 6-180 

Entrance to Neepigon Bay & River 80-210 

Ste. Ignace Island,.10-220 

Slate Islands,. 30-250 

Pic Island,. 15 -266 

Peninsula Harbor,. 8-273 

Pic River and Harbor,. 10-283 


Otter Island, Head and Cove, ... 30-313 
Michipicoten Island, 800 ft. high, 25-338 
Michipicoten, Harbor and River, 

N. lat 47°56', W. long. 86 c 06\ 45-383 


Cape Gargantua,. 25-408 

Leach Island, . 12-420 

Lizard Islands,. 6-426 

Montreal Island and River,.14-440 

Mica Bay (Copper Mine),. 20-460 

Mamainse Point,. 6-466 

Batchewanaung Bay (Fishing St’n) 10-476 

Sandy Islands,. 4-480 

Maple Island,. 7-484 

Goulois Bay and Point,. 8-495 

Parisien Island, ... 5-500 

Gros Cap, 700 feet high,.10-510 

Point Aux Pins,. 7-517 


tent Ste. Marie, Canada, .. 8-525 
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RAILROAD AND STEAMBOAT ROUTE, 

FROM CHICAGO TO GREEN BAY AND MARQUETTE, LAKE SUPERIOR. 



Chicago and North- Western 
Railroad. 


MILKS. STATIONS, MILKS. 

242 CHICAGO . 0 

230 Canfield.,. 12 

225 Des Plaines.....'.. 5 17 

220 Dunton. 5 22 

216 Palatine. 4 26 

210 Barrington. 6 32 

199 Crystal Lake.11 43 

196 Ridgefield. 3 46 

191 Woodstock. 5 51 

179 Harvard Junction.12 63 

177 Lawrence. 2 65 

164 Clinton Junction.13 78 

160 Shopiere. 4 82 

151 JanesTfllle . 9 91 

143 Milton Junction. 8 99 

131 Fort Atkinson.12 111 

125 Jefferson. 6 117 

120 Johnson’s Creek. 5 122 

112 Watertown... 8 130 

97 Juneau.15 145 

94 Minn. Jemctibn*. 3 148 

90 Burnett. 4 152 


milks. stations. milks. 

82 Chester. 8 160 

74 Oakfield. 8 168 

65 Fond du Lac. 9 177 

49 Oshkosh. 6 193 

35 Neenah.....14 207 

29 Appleton. 6 213 

24 Little Chute. 5 218 

21 Kaukauna. 3 221 

16 Wrightstown. 5 226 

6 DePere.10 236 

0 Fort Howard. 6 242 

Green Bay. 0 

189 GREEN BAT,. 242 

161 Oconto.28 270 

140 Marinette.21 291 

138 Menomonee. 2 293 

74 Fscanaba.64 357 

Peninsula, Division, 

61 Day’s River.13 370 

54 Centerville.17 387 

12 Negaunee.32 419 


Marquette, Houghton & Ontonagon R. R. 

0 MARQUETTE.12 431 



Steamers run daily from Marquette to the Saut Ste. Marie on the East, 
170 miles; and to Houghton, Ontonagon, Bayfield, and Duluth on the West; 
a total distance of 400 miles,—passing around Keweenaw Point. This distance 
can be shortened about 100 miles by passing the Portage and Lake Superior 
Ship Canal. 
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The Pictured Rocks, of which almost 
fabulous accounts are given by travellers, 
areoneof the wondersof thifl“lnlandSea.” 
Here are to be Been the Cascade Falls and 
other objects of great interest The Am¬ 
phitheatre, Miners’ Castle, Chapel, Grand 
Portal, and Sail Rock, are points of great 
picturesque beauty, which require to be 
seen to be justly appreciated. 

Extract from Foster and Whithit’s 
Report of the Geology of the Lake Supe¬ 
rior Land District: 

Pictured Rocks. —“ The range 
of cliffb to which the name of the Pictur¬ 
ed Rocks has been given, may be regard¬ 
ed as among the most striking and beau¬ 
tiful features of the scenery of the North¬ 
west, and are well worthy the attention 
of the artist, the lover of the grand and 
beautiful, and the observer of geological 
phenomena 

“Although occasionally visited by trav¬ 
ellers, a full and accurate description of 
this extraordinary locality has not as yet 
been communicated to the public.* 

“The Pictured Bocks may be described, 
in general terms, as a series of sandstone 
bluffs extending along the shore of Lake 
Superior for about five miles, and rising, 
in most places, vertically from the water, 
without any beach at the base, to a height 
varying from fifty to nearly two hundred 

• Schoolcraft has undertaken to describe this 
range of clifffc, and Illustrate the scenery. The 
sketches do not appear to have been made on the 

r t, or finished by one who was acquainted with 
scenery, as they bear no resemblance, so fhr 
as we observed, to any of the prominent features 
of the Pictured Rocks. 

“It Is a matter of surprise that, so far as we 
know, none of our artists have visited this region, 
and given to the world representations of scenery 
so striking, and so different from any which can 
be found elsewhere. We can hardly oonoelve of 
any thing more worthy of the artist's pencil; 
and if the tide of pleasure-travel should once be 
turned in this direction, it seems not unreason¬ 
able to suppose that a fhshfonable hotel may yet 
be built under the shade of the pine groves near 
the GhapeL and a trip thither beoome as oommon 
as one to Niagara now is.” 


feel Were they simply a Hue of diflb, 
they might not, bo far as relates to height 
or extent, be worthy of a rank among 
great natural curioeities, although such 
an assemblage of rocky strata, washed by 
the waves of the great lake, would not, 
under any circumstances, be destitute of 
grandeur. To the voyager coasting along 
their base in his frail canoe they would, 
at all times, be an object of dread; the 
recoil of the surf, the rockbound coast, 
affording for miles no place of refuge; the 
lowering sky, the rising wind; all these 
would excite his apprehension, and induce 
him to ply a vigorous oar until the 
dreaded wall was passed. But in the 
Pictured Rocks there are two features 
which communicate to the scenery a won¬ 
derful and almost unique character. These 
are, first, the curious manner in which the 
cliflfe have been excavated and worn away 
by the action of the lake, which for cen¬ 
turies has dashed an ocean-like surf 
against their base; and, second, the equal¬ 
ly curious manner in which large portions 
of the surface have been colored by bands 
of brilliant hues. 

“It is from the latter circumstance that 
the name by which these cliffs are known 
to the American traveller is derived; while 
that applied to them by the French voya- 
gettrs (‘Les Portails’*) is derived from the 
former, and by far the most striking pe¬ 
culiarity. 

“ The term Pictured Rocks has been in 
use for a great length of time, but when 
it was first applied we have been unable 
to discover. 

“ The Indian name applied to these cliffk, 
according to our voyageurs, is Schkuee- 
archibi-kung , or * The end of the rocks, 1 

• L© Portail Is a French term, signifying the 
principal entrance of a church or a portal, and 
tbit name was given to the Pictured Rocks by 
the voyageurSy evidently in allusion to the arched 
entrances which constitute the most characteris¬ 
tic feature. Le Grand Portail Is the great arch¬ 
way, or Grand PortaL 
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which seems to refer to the fact that, in 
descending the lake, after having passed 
them, no more rocks are seen along the 
shore. Our voyageurs had many legends 
to relate of the pranks of the Mcnni-boujou 
in these caverns, and in answer to our in¬ 
quiries seemed disposed to fabricate sto¬ 
ries without end of the achievements of 
this Indian deity. 

11 We will describe the most interesting 
points in the series, proceeding from west 
to east. On leaving Grand Island harbor, * 
high cliffs are seen to the east, which form 
the commencement of the series of rocky 
promontories, which rise vertically from 
the water to the height of from one hun¬ 
dred to one hundred and twenty-five feet, 
oovered with a dense canopy of foliage. 
Occasionally a small cascade may be seen 
falling from the verge to the base in an 
unbroken curve, or gliding down the in¬ 
clined face of the cliff in a sheet of white 
foam. The rocks at this point begin to 
assume fantastic shape b ; but it is not un¬ 
til having reached Miners’ River that 
their striking peculiarities are observed. 

• The traveller desirous of visiting this scene 
should take advantage of one of the steamers or 
propellers which navigate the lake and land at 
Grand Island, from which he can proceed to 
make the tour of the interesting points In a small 
boat The large vessels on the lake do not ap¬ 
proach sufficiently near the cliffs to allow the trav¬ 
eller to gather more than a general idea of their 
position and outlines. To be able to appreciate 
and understand their extraordinary character, It 
Is Indispensable to coast along In close proximity 
to the cliffs and pass beneath the Grand Portal, 
which Is only accessible from the lake, and to 
land and enter within the precincts of the Chapel. 
At Grand Island, boats, men, and provisions may 
be procured. The traveller should lay in a good 
supply, if it Is intended to be absent long enough 
to make a thorough examination of the whole 
series. In fact, an old voyager will not readily 
trust himself to the mercy of the winds and waves 
of the lake without them, as he may not unfre- 
quently, however auspicious the weather when 
starting, find himself weather-bound for days to¬ 
gether. It is possible, however, in one day, to 
•tart from Grand Island, see the most Interesting 
points, and return. The distance from William's 
lo the Chapel—the farthest point of interest—is 
•bout fifteen miles. 


Here the coast makes an abrupt turn to 
the eastward, and just at the point where 
the rocks break off and the friendly sand- 
beach begins, is seen one of the grandest 
works of nature in her rock-built archi¬ 
tecture. We gave it the name of ‘ Miners* 
Castle,’ from its singular resemblance to 
the turreted entrance and arched portal 
of some old castle—for instance, that of 
Dumbarton. The height of the advanc¬ 
ing mass, in which the form of the Gothic 
gateway may be recognized, is about sev¬ 
enty feet, while that of the main wall 
forming the background is about one hun¬ 
dred and forty. The appearance of the 
openings at the base changes rapidly with 
each change in the position of the speo- 
tator. On taking a position a little far¬ 
ther to the right of that occupied by the 
sketcher, the central opening appears 
more distinctly flanked on either Bide by 
two lateral passages, making the resem¬ 
blance to an artificial work still more 
striking. 

“A little farther east, Miners’ River 
enters the lake close under the brow of 
the cliff, which here sinks down and gives 
place to a sand-bank nearly a third of a 
mile in extent. The river is so narrow 
that it requires no little skill on the part 
of the voyager to enter its mouth when 
a heavy sea is rolling in from the north. 
On the right bank, a sandy drift plain, 
covered with Norway and Banksian pine, 
spreads out, affording good camping-ground 
—the only place of refuge to the voyager 
until he reaches Chapel River, five miles 
distant, if we except a small sand-beach 
about midway between the two points, 
where, in case of necessity, a boat may 
be beached. 

“Beyond the sand-beach at Miners 
River the cliffs attain an altitude of one 
hundred and seventy-three feet, and 
maintain a nearly uniform height for a con¬ 
siderable distance. Here one of those 
cascades of which we have before Bpoken 
is seen foaming down the rock. 
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“The cliffs do not form straight lines, 
but rather arcs of circles, the space be¬ 
tween the projecting points having been 
worn out in symmetrical curves, some of 
which are of large dimensions. To one 
of the grandest and most regularly form¬ 
ed we gave the name of ‘The Amphi¬ 
theatre.’ Looking to the west, another 
projecting point—its base worn into cave¬ 
like forms—and a portion of the concave 
surface of the intervening space are seen. 

“ It is in this portion of the series that 
the phenomena of colors are most beauti¬ 
fully and conspicuously displayed. These 
cannot be illustrated by a mere crayon 
sketch, but would require, to reproduoe 
the natural effect, an elaborate drawing 
on a large scale, in which the various 
combinations of color should be carefully 
represented. These colors do not by any 
means cover the whole surface of the cliff 
even where they are most conspicuously 
displayed, but are confined to certain 
portions of the cliffs in the vicinity of the 
Amphitheatre; the great mass of the sur¬ 
face presenting the natural light-yellow 
or raw sienna color of the rock. The col¬ 
ors are also limited in their vertical range, 
rarely extending more than thirty or forty 
feet above the water, or a quarter or a 
third of the vertical height of the cliff. 
The prevailing tints consist of deep-brown, 
yellow, and gray—burnt sienna and 
French gray predominating. 

“ There are also bright blues and greens 
though less frequent. All of the tints 
are fresh, brilliant, and distinct, and har¬ 
monize admirably with one another, which, 
taken in connection with the grandeur of 
the arched and caverned surfaces on 
which they are laid, and the deep and 
pure green of the water which heaves and 
s we Us at the base, and the rich foliage 
which waves above, produce an effect 
truly wonderful. 

“ They are not scattered indiscriminate¬ 
ly over the surface of the rock, but are 
arranged in vertical and parallel bands, 


extending to the water’s edge. The 
mode of their production is undoubt¬ 
edly as follows: Between the bands 
or strata of thick-bedded sandstone 
there are thin seams of shaly materials, 
which are more or less charged with the 
metallic oxides, iron largely predomina¬ 
ting, with here and there a trace of copper 
As the surface-water permeates through 
the porous strata it comes in contact with 
these shaly bands, and, oozing out from 
the exposed edges, trickles down the face 
of the cliffs, and leaves behind a sediment, 
colored according to the oxide which is 
contained in the band in which it origi¬ 
nated. It cannot, however, be denied that 
there are some peculiarities which it is 
difficult to explain by any hypothesis. 

“ On first examining the Pictured Rocks, 
we were forcibly struck with the brilliancy 
and beauty of the colors, and wondered 
why some of our predecessors, in their 
descriptions, had hardly adverted to what 
we regarded as their most characteristic 
feature. At a subsequent visit we were 
surprised to find that the effect of the 
colors was much less striking than be¬ 
fore ; they seemed faded out, leaving only 
traces of their former brilliancy, so that 
the traveUer might regard this as an un¬ 
important feature in the scenery. It is 
difficult to account for this change, but it 
may be due to the dryness or humidity of 
i the season. If the colors are produoed 
I by the percolation of the water through 
rthe strata, taking up and depositing the 
colored sediments, as before suggested, it 
is evident that a long period of drought 
would cut off the supply of moisture, and 
the colors, being no longer renewed, 
would fade, and finaUy disappear. This 
explanation seems reasonable, for at the 
time of our second visit the beds of the 
streams on the summit of the table-land 
were dry. 

“It is a curious fact, that the colors 
are so firmly attached to the surface that 
they are very little affected by rains or 
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the dashing of the surf, since they were, 
in numerous instances, observed extend¬ 
ing in all their freshness to the very wa¬ 
ter’s edge. 

“Proceeding to the eastward of the 
Amphitheatre, we find the cliffs scooped 
out into caverns and grotesque openings, 
of the most striking and beautiful variety 
of forms. In some places huge blocks of 
sandstone have become dislodged and ac¬ 
cumulated at the base of the cliff, where 
they are ground up and the fragments 
borne away by the ceaseless action of the 
surge. 

“ To a striking group of detached blocks 
the name of 4 Sail Rock’ has been given, 
from its striking resemblance to the jib 
and mainsail of a sloop when spread—so 
much so that when viewed from a dis¬ 
tance, with a full glare of light upon it, 
while the cliff in the rear is left in the 
shade, the illusion is perfect The height 
of the block is about forty feet. 

“Masses of rock are frequently dis¬ 
lodged from the diff, if we may judge 
from the freshness of the fracture and 
the appearance of the trees involved in 
the descent. The rapidity with which 
this undermining process is carried on, 
at many points, will be readily apprecia¬ 
ted when we consider that the cliffs do 
not form a single unbroken line of wall; 
but, on the contrary, they present numer¬ 
ous salient angles to the full foroe of the 
waves. A projecting corner is undermin¬ 
ed until the superincumbent weight be¬ 
comes too great, the overhanging mass 
cracks, and, aided perhaps by the power 
of frost, gradually beoomes loosened and 
finally topples with a crash into the lake. 

“ The same general arched and broken 
line of cliffs borders the coast for a mile 
to the eastward of Sail Rock, where the 
most imposing feature in the series is 
reached. This is the Grand Portal —Le 
Grand Portail of the voyageurs. The gen¬ 
eral disposition of the arched openings 
which traverse this great quadrilateral 


mass may, perhaps, be made intelligible 
without the aid of a ground-plan. The 
main body of the structure consists of a 
vast mass of a rectilinear shape, project¬ 
ing out into the lake about six hundred 
feet, and presenting a front of three hun¬ 
dred or four hundred feet, and rising to 
a height of about two hundred feet. An 
entranoe has been excavated from one 
side to the other, opening out into large 
vaulted passages which communicate with 
the great dome, some three hundred feet 
from the front of the diff. The Grand 
Portal, which opens out on the lake, is 
of magnificent dimensions, being about 
one hundred feet in height, and one hun¬ 
dred and sixty-eight feet broad at the 
water-level. The distance from the verge 
of the cliff over the arch to the water is 
one hundred and thirty-three feet, leaving 
thirty-three feet for the thickness of the 
rock above the arch itself. The extreme 
height 6f the cliff is about fifty feet more, 
making in all one hundred and eighty- 
three feet. 

“It is impossible, by any arrangement 
of words, or by any combination of col¬ 
ors, to convey an adequate idea of this 
wonderful scene. The vast dimensions 
of the cavern, the vaulted passages, the 
varied effects of the light, as it streams 
through the great arch and falls on the 
different objects, the deep emerald green 
of the water, the unvarying swell of the 
»ake, keeping up a succession of musical 
echoes, the reverberations of one’s own 
voice coming back with startling effect, 
all these must be seen, and heard, and 
felt, to be fully appreciated. 

“Beyond the Grand Portal the cliffs 
gradually diminish in height, and the gen¬ 
eral trend of the coast is more to the 
southeast; hence the rock, being less ex¬ 
posed to the force of the waves, bears 
fewer marks of their destructive action 
The entrance to Chapel River is at the 
most easterly extremity of a sandy 
beach which extends for a quarter of a 
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mile, and affords a convenient landing- 
place, while the drift-terrace, elevated 
about thirty feet above the lake-level, be¬ 
ing an open pine plain, affords excellent 
camping-ground, and is the most central 
and convenient spot for the traveller to 
pitch his tent, while he examines the most 
interesting localities in the series which 
occur in this vicinity—to wit, the Grand 
Portal and the ChapeL (See Engraving.) 

“The Chapel —La ChapeUe of the voya- 
geure —if not the grandest, iB among the 
most grotesque of Nature's architecture 
here displayed. Unlike the excavations 
before described, which occur at the wa¬ 
ter's edge, this has been made in the rock, 
at a height of thirty or forty feet above 
the lake. The interior consists of a vault¬ 
ed apartment, which has not inaptly re¬ 
ceived the name it bears. An arched 
roof of sandstone, from ten to twenty feet 
in thickness, rests on four gigantic col¬ 
umns of rock, so as to leave a vaulted 
apartment of irregular shape, about forty 
feet in diameter, and about the same in 
height. The columns consist of finely 
stratified rock, and have been worn into 
curious shapes. At the base of one of 
them an arched cavity or niche has been 
cut, to which access is had by a flight of 
steps formed by the projecting strata. 
The disposition of the whole is such as 
to resemble very much the pulpit of a 
church; since there is overhead an arch¬ 
ed canopy, and in front an opening out 
toward the vaulted interior of the chapel, 
with a flat tabular mass in front; rising 
to a convenient height for a desk, while 
on the right is an isolated block, which 
not-inaptly represents an altar; sd that 
if the whole had been adapted expressly 
for a place of worship, and fashioned by 
the hand of man, it could hardly have 
been arranged more appropriately. It is 


hardly possible to describe the singular 
and unique effect of this extraordinary 
structure; it is truly a temple of nature— 
* a house not made with hands.' 

“ On the west side, and in dose prox¬ 
imity, Chapel River enters the lake, pre¬ 
cipitating itself over a rocky ledge ten or 
fifteen feet in height.* 

“ It is surprising to see how little the 
action of the stream has worn away the 
rocks which form its bed. There appears 
to have been hardly any recession of the 
cascade, and the rocky bed has been ex¬ 
cavated only a foot or two since the stream 
assumed its present direction. 

“ It seems therefore impossible that the 
river could have had any influence in ex¬ 
cavating the Chapel itself, but its exca¬ 
vation must be referred to a period when 
the waters of the lake stood at a higher 
level 

“ Near the Grand Portal the cliffs are 
covered, in places, with an efflorescence 
of sulphate of lime, in delicate crystalli¬ 
zations ; this substance not only incrusts 
the walls, but is found deposited on the 
moss which lines them, forming singular 
and interesting specimens, which how¬ 
ever cannot be transported without losing 
their beauty. 

“At the same place we found numer¬ 
ous traces of organic life in the form of 
obscure fucoidal markings, which seem to 
be the impressions of plants, similar to 
those described by Prof. Hall as occurring 
in tho Potsdam sandstone of New York. 
These were first noticed at this place by 
Dr. Locke, in 1847.” 

• “At this fell, according to Immemorial usage 
among the voyageun in ascending the lake, the 
mangeurt d* lard. , who moke their first trip, re¬ 
ceive baptism; which consists in giving them a 
| severe docking—a oeremony somewhat similar 
to that practisod on green-horns whan crossing 
I tho fine. 
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Lake Superior Region. 

The following verses were written by 
J. G. Whittier, on receiving an eagle's 
%'itll, when on a visit to Lake Superior in 
1846. 

THE SEER. 

I hear the far-off voyager's horn, 

1 see the Yankee's trail— 

His foot on every mountain pass, 

On every stream his saiL 

He's whistling round St Mary's Falla, 
Upon his loaded train ; 

He's leaving on the Pictured Rocks 
His fresh tobacco stain. 

1 see the mattock in the mine, 

The axe-stroke in the dell, 

The clamor from the Indian lodge, 

The Jesuit's chapel bell I 

I see the swarthy trappers come 
From Mississippi’s Springs; 

And war-chiefs with their painted brows, 
And crests of eagle wings. 

Behind the scared squaw's birch canoe, 

The steamer smokes and raves; 

And city lots are staked for sole 
Above old Indian graves. 

By forest lake and water-fell, 

1 see the peddler's show; 

The mighty mingling with the mean, 

The lofty with the low. 

1 hear the tread of pioneers 
Of nations yet to do ; 

The first low wash of waves where soon 
Shall roll a hm ian sea. 

The rudiments of empire here 
Are plastic yet and warm * 

The chsos of a mighty world 
Is rounding into form 1 

Each rude and jostling fragment soon 
Its fitting place shall find— 

The raw materials of a state, 

Its muscle and its mind 1 

And, westering still, the star which leads 
The new world in its train. 

Has tipped with fire the icy spears 
Of many a mountain chain. 

Grand Island, 125 miles distant from 
the Saut, is about 10 miles long and 5 
wide, lying close in to the south shore. 


This is a wild and romantic island; the 
cliffs of sandstone, irregular and broken 
into by the waves, form picturesque cav¬ 
erns, pillars, and arches of immense di¬ 
mensions. There are several romantic 
bays and inlets protected from storms, 
which are frequent on this great lake, 
where the brook trout of a large size can 
be caught in quantities. The forests also 
afford a delightful retreat, while all nature 
seems hushed—save by the moaning 
winds and billowy surges of the surround¬ 
ing waters. 

A few families reside on the south 
shore, facing the mainland, where is a 
clearing of considerable extent. The 
main-shore in full sight, and the Pictured 
Rocks, visible from its eastern shore, alto¬ 
gether add a charm to this truly Grand 
Island, unsurpassed by no other spot in 
this interesting region. 

Munising, formerly called Grand Island 
City, lies on the south side of Grand Island 
Bay, here about 3 miles in width. Here is 
a steamboat wharf and hotel, together with 
a few dwellings, being, no doubt, destined 
to become a favorite place of resort, as 
from this place the Pictured Rocks can be 
easily reached by canoes or small boats 
during calm weather. Trout fishing is 
also good in Anu’s River, which enters 
Grand Island Bay, and in Miner’s River, 
near the Pictured Rocks. 

The bay or harbor is capacious, deep, 
and easy of acoess from the east or west, 
being 6 miles in length by from 2 to 4 
in width, with a depth of water of 100 
feet and upwards. It is perfectly land 
locked by hills rising from 100 to 300 feet 
high, and capacious enough to contain the 
entire fleet of the lakes. 

The Schoolcraft Iron Works, near Mu¬ 
nising, have recently boon erected close to 
the water’s edge, for the manufacture of 
pig iron, where is a landing lor toinvrs. 

Miner’s Point, a most remarkable head¬ 
land, lies 6 miles east of Munising, at the 
mouth of a small stream of the same name. 
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The action of the waters has here dis¬ 
integrated portions of the sand-sto^ 
formation, forming romantic caverns and 
grottoes where the waters of the lake 
penetrate, making strange music in the 
subterranean passages. 
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Monument Rock, about one mile west 
of Miners Pols - ‘e another strange freak 
of nature, beuig an upright column stand¬ 
ing in full view, near the water’s edge, 
elevated some 80 or 100 feet above the 
lake. tSee Engraving.) All these points 
can easily be reached from Munising, or 
Grand Island, by a sail or row boat. 


Remarkable Phenomena on 
Lake Superior. 

The sudden and singular changes of the 
weather on Lake Superior, in connection 
with its healthy influence, during the sum¬ 
mer and fall months, present one of the 
phenomena < aature which seems almost 
unaccountable. The sun frequently rises 
clear and cloudless, giving indications of 
continued sunshine, when suddenly the 
sky becomes overcast with white, fleecy 
clouds, scudding low and giving out a 
chilly atmosphere, not unfrequently ac¬ 
companied with rain,—the clouds as sud¬ 
denly disappear, and a pleasant afternoon 
usually follows, with light winds. This 
influence, causing a fluctuation of several 
degrees of the thermometer, seems to 
have an injurious effect on most kinds 
of fruit and vegetables requiring a warm 
sun throughout the day in order to arrive 
at maturity; the country a few miles in¬ 
land, however, being less subject to these 
frequent changes. 

On the 6th of August, 1860, there oc¬ 
curred a remarkable phenomenon, as wit¬ 
nessed on Grand Island Bay, near the 
Pictured Rocks—Lake Superior being here 
about 170 miles wide. During the fore¬ 
noon of a pleasant summer’s day, the wa¬ 
ter was observed suddenly to fall some 
three or four feet perpendicularly on the 
south shore, then rise in about half an 
hour, as suddenly again to recede and 
rise several times; exposing the bed of 
the lake for a considerable distance where 
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the water was shallow, affording a fine op¬ 
portunity to collect peb’ lea of different 
hues, and precious stonw. 

At noon the wind blew moderately from 
the southward, while the thermometer 
ranged at about 74° Fahr. This appa¬ 
rently calm and pleasant weather was ta¬ 
ken advantage of by a party of pleasure to 
cross the bay in a sail-boat from Munising 
to Grand Island, 3 miles distant, affording a 
delightful excursion. On looking eastward 
at about 4 o'clock, p. m., a dense fog or 
low cloud was seen rapidly to enter the 
east channel of the bay, from the north¬ 
ward, rolling on in majestic grandeur, and 
presenting apparently the smoke caused 
by the discharge of a park of artillery, ob¬ 
scuring every object in the far distance, 
while the headlands withir one Or two 
miles were distinctly visible. As it ap¬ 
proached, the thermometer fell several 
degrees, and rain followed, attended with 
lightning and thunder. Soon, however, 
the wind lulled, or entirely ceased, while 
the rain poured down in torrents. The 
mist or fog seemed mostly to ascend as it 
passed over the high lands on the main 
land, and assumed the appearance of 
clouds, while portions remained, in low 
and wet localities, above the forest-trees, 
—presenting altogether a most magnifi¬ 
cent appearance. The rain-storm and 
cloud effect, after continuing some two 
hours, as suddenly ceased, followed by a 
splendid rainbow,—being the harbinger 
of a pleasant evening and calm weather 
for a time. 

Mackenzie, who wrote in 1789, relates 
a very similar phenomenon, which oc¬ 
curred nt Grand Portage, on Lake Supe¬ 
rior, and for which no obvious cause could 
be assigned. He says: "The water with¬ 
drew, leaving the ground dry which had 
never before been visible, the fall being 
equal to four perpendicular feet, and rush¬ 
ing back with great velocity above the 
common mark. It continued thus rising 
and falling for several hours, gradually 


decreasing until it stopped at its usual 
height" 

f Jo the mariner these sudden storms 
and fluctuations, accompanied by fog, are 
attended with much danger, more partic¬ 
ularly if near the land, when the sun and 
all objects in sight suddenly disappear as 
if in darkest night, the terriflo noise of 
the waves and wind alone being heard. 
When followed by snow the danger iB 
still more increased, frequently causing 
the most disastrous shipwrecks. In this 
high latitude a perfect calm seldom contin¬ 
ues but for a short time; the wind will oc¬ 
casionally lull, when fitful gusts disturb 
the waters, to be followed by a breeze 
or storm from some quarter of the compass. 

On examining the meteorological record 
kept at Fort Mackinac, about 100 miles 
distant in a southeast direction from Grand 
Island, it was found that the thermome¬ 
ter ranged at 78° Fahrenheit at 2 P. M. 
on the abovo dav; the wind being from 
the south. A. 7 p. M. a heavy rain and 
thunder storm commenced, which lasted 
two hours, the same as on Lake Superior, 
terminating with a gorgeous sunset view, 
exceeded only by the magnificent aurora, 
which frequently illuminates the northern 
heavens in this high latitude, or the beau¬ 
tiful mirage of mid-day, which reflects 
with remarkable distinctness the invisible 
landscape, and vessels floating on the bo¬ 
som of this vast inland sea. 

How far the receding of the waters 
had to do with the above coming storm, 
must be left to conjecture or further in¬ 
vestigation—no doubt, however, it caused 
a displacement of water at some remote 
parts of the lake, which was almost im¬ 
mediately felt at other and far distant 
points So with the vapory clouds which 
suddenly rise over Lake Superior; they, 
no doubt, being caused by cold currents 
of air from the higher regions or north¬ 
west, passing over wanner portions along 
the south shore, when immediately a mist 
or fog is created, which ascends in the 
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form of clouds into the upper regions; 
not, however, at first very far above the 
lake level—thus giving out the cold in¬ 
fluence above referred to as peculiar to 
the south shore of the lake when the 
northwest winds prevail: this cold in¬ 
fluence being most probably wafted far to 
the east and southward, producing, no 
doubt, an effect on the weather along the 
Atlantic coast several hundred miles to 
the southeast. The northwest winds 
which mostly prevail in the States of New 
York and Pennsylvania have a modified 
character, similar to the winds from the 
same quarter passing over the upper 
lakes of North America—affording a oool 
and bracing influence on the human 
system. 

Another remarkable feature in the cli¬ 
mate of Lake Superior, is its healthy and 
invigorating influence on residents and 
invalids suffering from incipient pulmo¬ 
nary and throat complaints—the Budden 
changes of hot and cold, or wet weather, 
seem to brace the constitution, without 
producing any other injurious effects than 
rheumatism, when too much exposure is 
endured. 

While the balmy southern dime too 
often disappoints the invalid, this north¬ 
ern dimate, its influenoe extending west¬ 
ward toward the Rocky Mountains, seems 
to give strength to the respiratory and 
digestive organs—thereby often effecting 
most miraculous and permanent cures. 


without the aid of medidne, other than 
that afforded by nature—pure air and 
water. The intense colds of winter are 
here represented as being far more endu¬ 
rable than in more southern latitudes, 
along the Atlantic coast, where damp 
northeast storms prevail 

In Foster and Whitney's Report on the 
Geology of Lake Superior, the phenome 
na of these fluctuations are elaborately 
discussed; and, for the most part, they 
are found to be the premonition of an ap¬ 
proaching gale. They remark, that the 
earth may be regarded as surrounded by 
two oceans—one aerial, the other liquid. 
By the laws which regulate two fluids 
thus relatively situated, a local distur¬ 
bance in the one would produce a corre¬ 
sponding disturbance in the other. 

Every rise or fall of one-twentieth of an 
inch in the mercurial column, would be 
attended with an elevation or depression 
in the surface of the water equal to one 
inch. A sudden change of the atmos¬ 
pheric pressure over a large body of wa¬ 
ter would cause a perpendicular rise or ✓ 
fall, in the manner of waves, greater than 
the mere weight itself, which would prop¬ 
agate themselves in a series of undula¬ 
tions from the centre of disturbance. 
These undulations result from an unusual 
disturbance of the atmosphere occurring 
around the margin of the storm, and its 
effects are perceived before the storm ao 
tuallv breaks. 
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Lake Superior Region.— 

Phenomena op the Seasons, By J. 
W. Foster, LL.D. “That portion of 
the lake region occupied by the great 
coniferous forest, has but two seasons— 
Summer and Winter. About the mid¬ 
dle of September, heavy gales sweep 
over the lake, and hoar-frosts fell, nip¬ 
ping the leaves of the deciduous trees, 
of which the maple is conspicuous, 
and dyeing them with many colored 
tints. This equinoctial term is fol¬ 
lowed by a delightful Indian Summer 
of several ’day’s duration. By the 
middle of October, the snow begins to 
fell, and to this succeeds an interval 
of calm, lasting two or three weeks, 
when winter sets in in earnest. The 
interior lakes are closed with a cover¬ 
ing of ice, and the land and water are 
wrapped in a mantle of snow, so that 
the ground becomes frozen to no great 
depth. The dense forests prevents the 
drifting of the snows, and the warmth 
of the soil is retained until the open¬ 
ing of Spring. The thermometer ao- 
casionally drops to 30°, followed by a 
dry, cold, and elastic north-west wind, 
which seems to rob the temperature 
of its intensity, so far as relates to its 
effects upon the human system. The 
trapper, amid these intense colds, and 
shod with snow shoes, pursues his ac¬ 
customed round; camping at night with 
his feet towards the log-built fire, with 
no covering than a Mackinac blanket. 

“ During the long winter nights the 
northern sky is frequently illumined 
with brilliant streaks of variously- 
colored light, which reach to the zenith, 
and then dissolve in luminous waves. 
So intense are they, at times, as to com¬ 
municate a crimson tint to the snow, 
and clothe every object with an un¬ 
natural hue. The Northern Lights in¬ 


crease in number and intensity in Sep¬ 
tember and March, as though there 
was an intimate connection between 
these phenomena and the changes of 
the equinoxes. 

“Towards the end of April the 
streams become released from their 
icy fetters. When the weather has 
become bo far mollified, as it ordinarily 
does by the middle of March, to thaw 
at mid-day and freeze at night, the sap 
of the maple begins to flow, and then 
commences the sugar harvest. This 
tree, as far north as the shores of Lake 
Superior, clothes most of the ridges 
and high grounds, and the bird’s-eye 
and curled varieties are the most abun¬ 
dant. By the beginning of May, when 
the sun’s rays have acquired sufficient 
power to dissolve the snows, the trees 
start from their winter’s sleep, and 
commence the process of foliation, with 
an activity unknown in lower lati¬ 
tudes ; the air becomes vocal with the 
hum of insects; the birds resume their 
accustomed haunts; and all nature 
seems roused from a lethargic sleep. 

“In .Tune, the thermometer often 
rises to 90° in the shade, and the sun’s 
rays have a scalding effect, but the 
pressure of so large a body of water 
as is contained in the Great Lakes, 
modifies the range of the temperature, 
lessening the Winter’s cold and the 
Summer’s heat.* In freezing, the 
water evolves a large amount of heat, 
and during the Summer the winds are 
tempered in passing over its surface, 
often giving out a chilling influence. 
When the unclouded sun sinks behind 
the western horizon, leaving a long 
twilight, a cool breeze commences 
blowing toward the heated surface of 
the land; so that, however hot it may 
have been, the night is rarely sultry. ’ 


* A singular phenomena occurs at Copper Harbor, on Keweenaw Point; here, the mean annual 
temperature of 40° Fahr. and Summer temperature of 60° come together. 
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North Shore of Lake Su¬ 
perior* —Extract from the Chicago 
Tribune of August, 1870. “If you 
ever go to Lake Superior, and have 
the opportunity, don’t fail to visit 
the North Shore and Isle Royale. 
On Monday, the 25th, we left Duluth, 
and at five o’clock the next morning 
we were in sight of Bayfield , quietly 
sleeping on its hill-side, its neat, trim 
houses and old churches snugly nestled 
among the pines, cow-bellB tinkling 
among the trees, crows lazily sailing 
through the air, over the woods full of 
birds, whose songs come floating over 
the water like a morning benison. It 
is a lovely place, and as quiet as a 
dream, and soon thereafter we were 
steaming among the Apostle Islands, 
which, for an hour, appeared and dis¬ 
appeared, each more beautiful than 
the other, sometimes but one in sight, 
and, as we round it, a whole cluster 
coming into view, each overlapping 
the other with its curving outlines, the 
sun gilding the tree tops, a little noat 
here and tnere dancing on the waves, 
beauty everywhere. By seven o’clock 
the outermost Apostle had disappeared, 
and at half-past one we were passing 
v Isle Royale, sleeping in the blue dis¬ 
tance. We are out of the world, be- 


a l the pickets of civilization, and 
ing for the great wilderness, which 
stretches towards the pole, without a 
single habitation. The North Shore 
is in view, an unending range of hills 
and mountains, indented here and 


there with beetling crags and frowning 
precipices on their summits, with solid 
walls of porphyry and red granite at 
their bases, worn by the water into 


caves and all manner of fanciful shapes, 
and the whole bathed in that deep, 
dreamy glamor of purple which artists 
love so much, giving you no detail, 


but the most suggested outlines. Here 
are caverns which might shelter the 
Titans, gorges which seem fathomless. 
Sometimes a bold headland projected 
out into space, with magnificent relief, 
and sometimes a solid wall of granite 
plunging down into the Lake Snom a 
mountain spur. The beauty of this 
North Shore is the beauty of sublimity. 
Nature here is not in her pretty moods, 
toying with water, playing with flow¬ 
ers, or decorating nerself in any bri¬ 
dal attire of gossamers, blossoms and 
shells. She is in her* stern moods. 
She has piled up Ossa on Pelfon. She 
frowns at you from stupendous crags. 
Her music is the thunder. Her attire 
is the sombre green of the pine. Her 
play is the everlasting wash of the 
waves against solid granite walls. 

“About nightfall, we had reached 
Pigeon river, the boundary line be¬ 
tween the United States and Canada, 
and came to anchor in its still waters, 
shut in by frowning mountains of rock 
towering above us on either hand. 
There was time for us to land in small 
boats before dark, and walk up to the 
Pigeon River Falls, a sight which 
amply repaid us for our scramble up 
hill and down dale. Minnehaha must 
yield the palm of beauty—or, at least, 
of grandeur—to these. They make a 
descent of about one hundred and fifty 
feet, in two distinct streams, over a 
table of trap, with projecting spurs, 
which break up and divide the fall in 
the wildest manner. Standing upon 
the rocks which overhang the fall, you 
look down through a rocky gorge, its 
crevices bursting into beauty with 
vines and flowers, glistening in the 
spray, to a bend in the river, which 
is spanned from side to side with a 
clear, well-defined rainbow. The river 
is not very wide at this point, scarcely 
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wider than the brook which feeds 
Minnehaha: but its sudden and head¬ 
long plunge, the immensity of its 
rocky surroundings, and their fantastic 
shapes and forms, especially of one 
huge, towering rock, which stands upon 
the very edge of the fall and divides 
the water before it goes over, the beauty 
of the mosses, and ferns, and vines, 
and the utter solitude of nature arouna 
it, give to it not only beauty but an 
element of solemnity and sublimity 
Minnehaha does not possess. 

“ The next morning at daybreak we 
were off* for Thunder Bay, rightly 
enough named withal, skirting among 
towering islands of rock rising hun¬ 
dreds of feet out of the Lake. It was 
fair when we started, but we had 
hardly been under way half an hour 
when, as if by magic, the heavens 
clouded over. We were near the en¬ 
trance to the bay which runs between 
two headlands of solid rock, Pie Island, 
rising 850 feet, and Thunder Cape, 
1,300 feet, massive, threatening walls 
of granite, standing there in an awful 
silence, with nothing around them but 
smaller islands of naked rock, except 
in one instance, where a perfect little 
gem of an island, hardly fifty feet 
square, rose from the water, covered 
with grass and shrubs, with a solitary 
pine in the centre, which, like Heine’s, 
seemed to be dreaming of the palm, 
which ‘ lonely and silent sorrows ’mid 
burning rocks and sands.’ In the 
midst of this sublime scene, these ter¬ 
rible rock-shapes around us—which 
looked like rocky monsters just risen 
from the submarine caverns—this terri¬ 
ble solitude and silence, which seemed 
like the solitude of another world, the 
clouds closed blackly around the 
steamer as if they would crush it. 
It seemed as if you could raise your 


hand and touch their dark, fleecy 
whirls. The storm burst forth in 
awful fury. For a half hour the air 
was apparently all ablaze, not with 
flashes, out absolute sheets of light¬ 
ning, which lit up the rocks and cliffs 
with a supurb rose color, while the 
thunder crashed from crag to crag 
like the roar of a thousand batteries. 
Nearer and nearer we came to the 
frowning monsters guarding the en¬ 
trance to the bay, showing their lofty 
walls in the glare of the lightning. 
The Captain stood, anxiously, on the 
forward deck, with a silent group 
around him, peering ahead through 
the darkness. The sea was now run¬ 
ning heavily, and the brave steamer 
plunged wildly about. As we came 
abreast of the entrance, a sheet of 
lightning, more vivid than the rest, 
lit up the bay, and showed a dense 
bank of fog inside. To enter would 
be folly; the Captain gave the signal 
to the pilot to about ship, and in a 
few minutes the steamer was heading 
for the South Shore, pelted with rain, 
girt about with lightning, and running 
at full speed to outstrip the fog, which 
was chasing us at headlong force across 
the mad waves of Superior. It over¬ 
took us, however, like magic, and shut 
us in; we flanked it, in turn, by run¬ 
ning into a harbor in Isle Boyale, 
being the first Steamer which ever 
entered those waters; and, before night, 
we were in sight of the South Shore 
again, and dancing over waves which 
were ruddy with sunlight The In¬ 
dians have a legend, that, the thunder 
was a huge bird, which laid its eggs 
and hatched the lightnings about 
Thunder Bay, having their nests on 
the high hills or surrounding moun¬ 
tains.” 
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Meteorological Table, 

8howing the Latitude, Longitude, Altitude, Temperature, etc., or the 
Principal Cities and Ports on the American Side of the 
GREAT LAKES. 


Cmxs, etc. 

a 

a 

Longitude. 

Altitude. 

Yearly Mean. 

Four Season*. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

$ 

a 

Lake Ontario. 





Ft. 

•Fahr. 

•Fahr. 

•Fahr. 

•Fahr. 

•Fahr. 

Socket’s Harbor, N. Y. 

43° 

55' 

76° 

00' 

250 

46.40 

42.49 

67.82 

50.58 

24 80 

Oswego, 44 .... 

43° 

20' 

76° 

40' 

250 

46.44 

43.70 

67.00 

50.40 

24.72 

Charlotte, 11 .... 

43° 

12' 

77° 

51' 

260 

47.88 

43.72 

68.46 

50.77 

28.56 

Fort Niagara, 14 .... 

43° 

15' 

79° 

00' 

250 

46.60 

41.38 

67.20 

50.00 

27.86 

Lake Erie. 











Buffalo, N. Y. 

42° 

53' 

78° 

50' 

600 

47.26 

43.60 

67.56 

50.14 

27.80 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

41° 

30' 

81° 

47' 

600 

49.70 

46.84 

69.86 

51.97 

30.00 

Toledo, 44 . 

41° 

45' 

83° 

36' 

565 

50.00 

47.00 

71.00 

52.00 

29.00 

Monroe City. Midi. 

41° 

43' 

83° 

24' 

565 

49.23 

46.22 

71.00 

51.33 

28.62 

Detroit (Detroit R.), Mich.. 

42° 

20' 

83° 

00' 

680 

48.00 

45.94 

69.20 

49.81 

28.17 

Lake Huron. 











Port Huron (St.Clair R),Mich 

42° 

53' 

82° 

24' 

590 

47.00 

43.68 

67 00 

49.00 

25.60 

Tawas City, Mich. 

44° 

15' 



590 

44.33 

37.22 

65.15 

47.06 

24.61 

Fort Mackinac, 44 . 

45° 

61' 

84° 

33' 

700 

41.00 

38.70 

62.00 

1 43.54 

18.30 

Green Bay (Green B.), WU. 

44° 

30' 

88 1 

05' 

600 

44.50 

43.52 

68.50 

1 46.00 

20.00 

Lake Michigan. 











Grand Haven. Mich. 

43° 

05' 

86° 

10' 

580 

47.36 

44.59 

68.62 

49.56 

26.62 

Milwaukee. Wis.. 

43° 

03' 

87° 

55' 

600 

46.00 

42.89 

67.08 

| 48.34 

25.00 

Chicago, HI .... 

41° 

62' 

87° 

35’ 

590 

47.00 

45.00 

68.50 

49.00 

26.00 

Michigan City, Ind. 

41° 

40' 

86® 

63' 

590 

49.00 

46.00 

70.00 

50.00 

28.00 

Lake Superior. 











Saut Ste. Marie, Mich. 

46* 

30' 

84° 

43' 

600 

40.50 

37.60 

62.00 

43.54 

20.00 

Marquette, 14 . 

46° 

32' 

87° 

41' 

630 

; 41.50 

38.30 

63.10 

43.84 

20.00 

Copper Harbor, 44 . 

47° 

30' 

88° 

00' 

620 

41.00 

38.47 

60.80 

42.96 

21.78 

Ontonagon, 44 . 

46° 

52' 

89° 

30' 

600 

40.00 

37.00 

62.60 

42.86 

17.85 

Bayfield, Wis. 

46° 

45' 

91° 

00' 

620 

40.00 

38.00 

62.00 

43.00 

In.60 

Superior City, Wig. 

46° 

40' 

92° 

03' 

600 

; 4i.oo 

38 00 

163.00 

1 43.50 

14.60 


14 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF CONSUMPTION. 


“ Consumption originates in all lati¬ 
tudes, from the Equator, where the 
mean temperature is 80° Fahrenheit, 
with slight variations, to the higher 
position of the Temperate Zone, where 
the mean temperature is 40°, with sud¬ 
den and violent changes. The opinion, 
long entertained, that Consumption is 
peculiar to cold and humid climates^ is 
rounded in error. Far from this being 
the case, the tables of mortality warrant 
the conclusion, that Consumption is 
sometimes more prevalent in tropical 
than in temperate countries. Con¬ 
sumption is rare in the Arctic Regions, 
in Siberia, Iceland, the Orkneys, and 
Hebrides, also in the north-western 
portions of the United States, and wes¬ 
tern portions 6f Canada. 

“In North America, ‘the disease of 
the respiratory organs, of which Con¬ 
sumption is the chief; have their maxi¬ 
mum in New England, in latitude 
about 42° where north-east winds pre¬ 
vail, and diminish in all directions 
from this point inland. The diminu¬ 
tion is quite as rapid westward as south¬ 


ward, and a large district near the for¬ 
tieth parallel is quite uniform at twelve 
to fifteen per cent of deaths from Con¬ 
sumption, while Massachusetts varies 
from twenty to twenty-five.* At the 
border of the dry climate of the plains, 
in Minnesota, a minimum is obtained 
as low as that occurring in Florida, and 
not exceeding five per cent of the en¬ 
tire mortality. It is still lower in 
Texas, and the absolute minimum for 
the continent in temperate latitudes is 
Southern California/” 

The Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 
embracing the whole of the Lake 
Superior region, Minnesota, Dakota, 
Montana, and Washington Territory, 
are all alike exempt, in a remarkable 
degree, from the above fatal disease. 
Invalids, suffering from pulmonary 
complaints and throat diseases, are al¬ 
most uniformly benefited by the cli¬ 
mate of the above northern region: 
having a mean annual temperature of 
from 40° to 60° Fahrenheit, with mod¬ 
erately cold winters and a dry atmos¬ 
phere. 


DEATHS IN THE UNITED 8TATES, ACCORDING TO THE CEN8U8 OF 11 

m. 

8TATS8. 

CONSUMP¬ 

TION. 

RATIO. 

rivms. 

RATIO. 

TOT Alt 

MATSB. 

Eastern States. 

Middle States.. 

Southern States. 

Western States.. 

Pacific States. 

10,792 

16,213 

11,201 

10,308 

614 

25.0 

18.4 

7.4 

13.0 

10.2 

2,596 

4,439 

19,431 

7,882 

550 

6.2 

6.0 

15.4 

10.6 

8.8 

45,861 

94,612 

165,800 

82,643 

6,734 

Total,.. 

49,118 

14.8 

35,898 

9.1 

394,160 


Making 23.9 per cent, of deaths caused by the two above prevalent diseases. 


•The mortality is even greater in New Hampshire and Maine. 
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DULUTH TO ST. PAUL, 

Via Lake Superior and Mississippi Railroad. 


MILK*. STATIONS. MILKS. 

156 Duluth . 0 

154 Rice’s Point. 1 

151 Oneota. 3 4 

141 Fond da Lac .10 14 

(Dalles of the SL Louie,) 

133 Thomson . 8 22 

132 Northern Pacific R. R. J. 1 23 

110 Moose Lake.22 45 

95 Kettle River.15 60 

77 Hinckley, (Din. Sta.).18 78 
65 Pine City.12 90 


MILKS. stations. miles. 

54 Rush City.11 101 

42 North Branch.12 113 

30 Wyoming.12 125 

25 Forrest Lake.. 6 130 

17 Centreville. 8 138 

12 White Bear Lake.. 6 143 


Stillwater Branch....12 156 
Minneapolis Branch.. .13 156 


12 155 
Stages run from North 


0 St. Paul. 

Stages run from Pine City to Chengwatana, 4 miles. 
Branch to Sunrise, 8 miles. 


RAILROAD ROUTE PROM DULUTH TO ST. PAUL, 

Via Lake Superior and Mississippi Railroad. 


On leaving Duluth, the line of the 
Railroad passes Rice’s Point, which 
separates the Bay of Superior from 
St. Louis Bay; the former is a beauti¬ 
ful sheet of water, about one mile wide 
and seven in length, being an expanse 
of St. Louis river. 8t. Louis Bay is a 
smaller body of water, being about two 
miles in length and breadth. 

Oneota, 4 miles from Duluth, is a 
village situated on the west bank of 
St, Louis Bay, where is a good harbor. 
Here are 2 saw-mills, a church, a 
hotel, 2 stores, and about 300 inhabi¬ 
tants. After leaving St. Louis Bay the 
channel of the river is winding— 
passing along low banks and islands 
with a luxuriant growth of reeds and 
pond lilies. 

Devil’s Bend, 11 miles, is seen to 
the best advantage from the deck of 


the Steamer: it is very circuitous, and is 
surrounded by beautiful, bold scenery. 

Spirit Island and Lake, 12 miles; 
here is presented a most interesting 
and romantic view of land and water. 
The island rises about fifty feet above 
the surface of the river, and is clothed 
with a thick growth of trees. Accord¬ 
ing to the Indian tradition, here died 
a celebrated chief of an unknown dis¬ 
ease. and ever since it has been avoided 
by tne children of the forest as haunted 
nd. As you approach Fond du 
by water the scenery is wild and 
beautiful, with high and abrupt hills 
in sight, which seems to intercept the 
river in its course to Lake Superior. 

Fond du Lac, 14 miles by Railroad 
and 20 miles by water, is an old and 
interesting settlement, mostly inhabited 
by half-breeds, who, until recently, 
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were almost excluded from the outside 
world. Here are about 250 inhabi¬ 
tants, 30 dwelling houses, a church, 2 
public houses, a warehouse and steam¬ 
boat landing. 

The Dalles op St. Louis, imme¬ 
diately above Fond du Lac, are the 
next great object of interest in con¬ 
nection with the tressle-work and rail¬ 
road bridge which here spans the river. 
The scenery is thus glowingly de¬ 
scribed by a recent tourist, ana copied 
from the St. Paul Press :— 

Dalles op St. Louis, 
July 26,1870. 
Editors St. Paul Press . 

“It is a matter of some surprise 
how little is known of the topography 
and general characteristics of the coun¬ 
try pierced bv the Lake Superior and 
Mississippi Railroad . Some denomi¬ 
nate it a cold, damp, uninviting pine 
forest, and others a barren, almost 
God-forsaken region. Now, while we 
cannot agree wholly with either class 
of complainants, we allow them all 
due consideration for their opinions. 

“ The Dalles of St. Louis make up a 
scene of attractions rarely equalled and 
never excelled. There Nature is seen 
in her original, pristine wildness. Great 
towering forests of pine; grey, rugged 
dykes of slate rock ; roaring cascades; 
the never ceasing lullaby of echoing 
hillside or far-reaching ravine; not 
one sign of the footstep of the coming 
march of progress, save the narrow, 
uninviting, thread-like line of the Lake 
Superior and Mississippi Railroad. 
There it goes—through hillside, great 
rock formations, over deep ravines, 
across roaring streams—all, all be¬ 
speaking a tribute of praise to the en¬ 
lightens, indomitable will of man, 
and the almost perfection of engineer¬ 
ing skill. 


“ Let us quietly start from the bridge 
that spans the St. Louis river near the 
head of the Dalles, and while walking 
slowly along, note the difficulties en¬ 
countered, overcome, and made sub¬ 
servient to scientific skill. 

“Great slate dykes rear their tesse- 
lated fronts like some ancient ruin, 
defiant and frowning. Soon the regu¬ 
lar, almost measured reverberation of 
“click/’ “click/ 1 as the iron drill 
slowly but surely enters the deep bosom 
of each rock, tells the war has com¬ 
menced. Soon the deep ravine, the 
forest, the hillside give Dack, in mea¬ 
sured tones, the echoing voice of that 
element, called into requisition bv 
human skill and will. Tne tall rock 
is shivered, and then comes the great 
loud blast Twelve hundred pounds 
of powder is placed deep beneath the 
mass of rock. The fuse burns slowly, 
but surely. At last the rugged mass 
pulsates, heaves, tosses, and away go 
tons of ragged, broken fragments, sepa¬ 
rated, never to be reunited again; a 
huge material type of far too many 
episodes in the great world’s history. 

“But on we go. Deep cuts, huge 
embankments lend enchantment to the 
view. Stop by this trickling rill, and 
as the rude tin-cup bears the pure 
water to our parched lips, note the 
peculiarities of the deeply cloven bank, 
strata upon strata, clay, sand, inter- 
seamed alternately. Up some ten feet 
is seen a soapy, slimy composite, that 
looks unstable, in fact dangerous. This 
singular, deceitful strata has cost the 
Railroad Company hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of dollars, and vet is not wholly 
subdued. In the cleft hill-side slides 
occur in the embankment; it glides 
away with sin-llke defiance. Go along 
still farther and the ruins of grreat 
huge stone walls betray its instability, 
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as the deep gulch tells of its slippery 
characteristics. Engineering skill was 
baffled, capitalists grew restive, and 
on, on went the untiring task of labor. 

“The nine miles of Railroad that 
reaches from the head to the foot of the 
Dalles of St Louis river is a lasting 
monument to scientific progress ana 
untiring human toil. Generals gain 
bloody victories and are immortalized 
on the page of history. Their fame is 
tarnished by the tears, wails, and suf¬ 
ferings of unappreciated thousands. 
But here nature bows to human inge¬ 
nuity, channels for commerce are being 
opened; unthinking crowds glide idly 
along; and yet scarce a thought or a 
word in praise of those ‘who have 
brought the hills low and made the 
rough places even.’ Is not fame an idle 
breath and deserving praise a myth? 

“ But on we go, till wearied nature 
warns us that rest is the natural pana¬ 
cea for toil. A grassy dell, a pure 
trickling rill, invites repose. Here 
seated, we may survey the roaring cas¬ 
cade. the tumbling, tossed, frothy 
floods, and wonder when man, endowed 
with engineering skill, will utilize the 
sixty-eight thousand noree-power op¬ 
posed by the Dalles of the St. Louis 
river to the interests of manufacturing 
demands. That day, in our humble 
opinion, is not far distant. The un¬ 
told wealth of eastern capitalists will 
soon render its tribute, and what to- 
day is the auiet haunt of the slowly 
sailing fish-nawk, will become reso¬ 
nant with the music of the shrill 
cleaving saw, or the music of untold 
thousands of busy spindles. This is 
no idle phantasy, nor yet the dream 
of poetic enthusiasm. 

‘‘The men who have wielded the 
Lake Superior and Minnesota Rail¬ 
road are earnest, determined men. 


Foresight suggested the first enterprise 
as only a stepping-stone to the vesti¬ 
bule of greater, mightier consumma¬ 
tions. The Dalles of St. Louis river 
will become speedily utilized, and new 
and important manufacturing centres 
created. Nature has here lavished 
untold facilities, subservient to and 
awaiting man's behests. 

“ The almost endless slate quarries 
—enough to supply the world—will 
be opened, and render tribute to wide¬ 
awake capitalists. 

“ The iron ore treasures of Lake Su¬ 
perior can be landed at the foot of the 
Dalles from steamers or barges. 

“ The superior quality of the lumber 
to be there manufactured, the facilities 
for reaching an almost boundless mar¬ 
ket, ample capital and cheap produc¬ 
tion, will soon render the Dalles of 
St. Louis the greatest lumber pro¬ 
ducing centre of the entire North-west. 
There can be no doubt that the City of 
Thomson must soon become an im¬ 
portant point Railroad shops alone 
ouilt up Altoona, amid the Alleghany 
Mountains, to a City of many thou¬ 
sands of inhabitants. Then, why doubt 
the future of Thomson, with railroad 
shops, manufacturing facilities, slate 
quarries, and the illimitable pine for¬ 
ests contiguous thereto." 

At the Dalles of St Louis, on the 
line of the railroad, is one of the 
largest and best slate formations in 
America, and the only available one 
in the United States west of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. It is twenty miles long, six 
miles wide, and hundreds of feet deep. 

In connection with the slate deposit 
at this point, and the mines and forests 
of Lake Superior, and the relation of 
both to the agricultural and commer¬ 
cial development of this section of the 
North-west, no point possesses more 
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interest than the Dalles of 8t. Louis. 
The succession of cataracts, within a 
distance of eight miles, packs the ac¬ 
cumulated waters of the numerous 
tributaries of the St. Louis, from the 
plateau of the Upper Mississippi to 
the level of Lake Superior at Fond 
du Lac, whence the river is navigable 
for 22 miles to its termination in the 
bays of St Louis and Superior, front¬ 
ing the city of Duluth. The future 
utilization of the extensive water-power 
at and near the Dalles of the St. Louis 
river, (ascertained to be 288,000 cubic 
feet per minute), gives assurance of 
the rapid growth of manufactures at 
this point At the upper end of the 
Dalles the Northern Pacific Railroad 
forms a junction with the Lake Supe¬ 
rior and Mississippi Railroad , thus in¬ 
creasing in an immense degree the 
importance of this locality, where the 
commerce of the Pacific Ocean is des¬ 
tined, ere long, to add its wealth to the 
already local advantages of this highly 
favored section, embracing both the 
cities of Thomson and Duluth. 

Thomson, 23 miles from Duluth, 
on the line of the Lake Sujperior ana 
Mississippi Railroad near its junction 
with the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
has natural advantages of the most 
commanding character,—being situ¬ 
ated near the head of the Dalles of 
the St. Louis river, where is afforded 
the most reliable water-power in the 
country. Here is a substantial bridge 
crossing the river, an hotel, store and 
several dwellings. It is, no doubt, de¬ 
stined to be a favorite resort for plea¬ 
sure seekers and admirers of sublime 
river scenery,—the St. Louis having a 
fall of about four hundred feet in the 
distance of eight miles,—jumping from 
precipice to precipice in wild gran¬ 
deur. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad has its 
present terminus at Thomson Junction, 
24 miles from Duluth, where is a small 
settlement From thence it runs west¬ 
ward to Brainerd, 115 miles from Du¬ 
luth; crosses the Mississippi River 
and extends to Moorhead, 254 miles, 
forming in part a line of travel to Fort 
Garry, Manitoba; thence westward 
across the Red River of the north, 
through Dakota, to Bismarck, 450 
miles, situated on the east bank of the 
Missouri River, here connecting with 
Bteamers running on the Upper Mis¬ 
souri for several hundred miles. 

Mooes Lake Station, 45 miles 
from Duluth, is a small settlement; 
in the yicinity are several small lakes 
and saw mills. 

Kettle River Station, 15 miles 
further, is situated on the banks of the 
above stream, which here affords good 
water-power. Here is a hotel, a store, 
and several dwellings. 

Hinckley, 78 miles from Du¬ 
luth, and 77 from St. Paul, is a new town 
erected since the commencement of the 
Railroad. It is situated on Grindstone 
Creek, a small stream, the outlet of 
Grindstone Lake. The Railroad Com¬ 
pany have erected machine shops at 
this place, where passengers stop for 
refreshments. Here is a good hotel, 
a saw mill, a shingle mill, and a num¬ 
ber of dwellings. 

Pine City, 12 miles further, is situ¬ 
ated on Snake river, where are several 
saw mills, a stave factory, a hotel, 2 
stores, a number of dwellings, and 
about 300 inhabitants. Cross Lake, 
in the immediate vicinity, is navigable 
for large-size boats, as well as Snake 
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river which enters into St. Croix river 
on the east. 

Chengwatana, 4 miles east of Pine 
City, is the capital of Pine County. 
This is a thriving place of business, 
where is good water-power on Snake 
river; being surrounded by a fine lum¬ 
bering region, and much good land. 

Rush City, 54 miles from St. Paul, 
is a small settlement situated on the 
outlet of Rush Lake, in the midst of 
a fertile region. Here are 2 saw mills, 
a hotel, a store, and a number or 
dwellings. 

North Branch, 12 miles further, 
is situated in the midst of a good farm¬ 
ing country. The village of Sunrise, 
8 miles east of the station, is a flour¬ 
ishing place of business, where are 
located several mills propelled by 
water-power. Trout fishing is excel¬ 
lent in Sunrise river and other Btreams 
flowing into the St. Croix river, Which 
here divides the State of Minnesota 
from Wisconsin. 

Wyoming, 30 miles from St. Paul, 
is pleasantly situated on the west 
banks of Sunrise river. Here is a 
small village surrounded by a fine 
section of country. This is a great 
resort for sportsmen in Autumn, when 
deer and otner game are abundant 

Forrest Lake, 5 miles, is another 
popular place of resort during the 
Summer months. This Lake is almost 
four miles long and from one to two 
miles wide. Bass and pickerel abound 
in this Lake, and afforo fine sport for 
the angler. Deer and other wild game 
are found in great plenty. Cranberries, 
raspberries, blackberries, and whortle¬ 
berries, grow here in great abundance. 

Centerville Station; 17 miles 
from St Paul, is three miles east of 
the village of Centerville, situated on 
one of Rice Lakes. These Lakes, and 


the streams connecting them, abound 
with wild rice, which is much prized 
by the inhabitants for food. Wild 
ducks and other game frequent these 
Lakes in the Spring and Fall months 
in immense numbers. 

White Bear Lake Station, 12 
miles from St Paul, situated near the 
Lake, is a place of great resort during 
the Summer months. Here are several 
hotels for the accommodation of visi¬ 
tors. The Lake is a beautiful sheet 
of water, of great depth and purity, 
covering a surface of about 3,500 acres. 
The hotels are very popular resorts 
during the warm weather, for boating, 
fishing and hunting. From this sta¬ 
tion a Branch Railroad, 12 miles in 
length, extends to Stillwater on the St. 
Croix river, and another branch road 
to Minneapolis, 13 miles. 

A late writer in speaking of White 
Bear Lake, remarks:— 

“This Lake is certainly a most 
beautiful one; it is surrounded by 
splendid forests, and its waters are as 
limpid and transparent as the clearest 
of crystal. Its circumference exceeds 
twenty miles, and there is a lovely 
island in its midst, covering an area 
of over eighty-five acres. Having en¬ 
joyed a delightful sail of about an 
hour, followed by a ramble among the 
trees on the margin of the Lake, we 
resumed our carnages and drove back 
to the City, delighted beyond measure 
with the excursion, and glad at having 
had an opportunity of seeing what is 
confessedly one of the most interesting 

3 tots in the vicinity of St. Paul. The 
imate at White Bear Lake has quite 
a reputation as a sanatorium for inva¬ 
lids, and persons suffering from dis¬ 
eases of tne chest and lungs; conse- 
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one and all of whom concur aa to the 
health-restoring influence of its bracing 
atmosphere; which physicians believe 
possesses an excess of oxygen, together 
with a peculiar dryness and lightness 
which admirably adapts it to the pur¬ 
poses of free respiration. The lowness 
of the temperature during the Sum¬ 
mer months, (ranging from 40° to 70° 
Fahrenheit,) too far from tending to 
produce colds or coughs is found to 
afford direct relief to those affected 
with asthma, bronchitis, and other pul¬ 
monary complaints. Although the 
Winters are long, they are considered 
the most healthy period of the year; 
the extreme cold not being greater 
than is sometimes felt in the Northern 
or Eastern States, near the sea-board.” 

On approaching St. Paul from White 
Bear Lalce, or Stillwater, the railroad 
runs near Lake Phalen, which sup¬ 


plies the City with pure and wholesome 
water, being three miles distant Seve¬ 
ral other small Lakes are passed lying 
to the west their waters all flowing 
into Lake Phalen, being tributary to 
St Paul; the following are their ares 


in acres:— 

Lake Phalen...237 Acres. 

Lake Gervais..210 “ 

Lake Pleasant.730 “ 

Vadnais Lake......500 “ 

Lambert’s Lake.750 “ 

Three lesser Lakes.560 “ 


In addition to these Lakes a number 
of othero are readily available, which 
will swell the aggregate water surface 
from which St Paul is to be supplied, 
to several thousand acres. The quality 
of the water is superior in all respects 
to any in the West, and is probably, 
in regard to purity, unsurpassed in the 
country. 


RAILROAD AND STEAMBOAT CONNECTIONS. 


The Lake Superior and Mississippi 
Railroad connects at St. Paul with 
Steamers running on the Mississippi 
river, and with the St. Paul and 
Pacific Railroad, the St Paul and 
Sioux City Railroad, the Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railroad, and with the ! 


West Wisconsin Railroad. Steamers 
also run from St Paul up the Min¬ 
nesota river as far as navigable, and 
up the St Croix river to Taylor’s 
Falls—the latter trip affording a most 
delightful excursion. For a description 
of St. Paid, set page 202. 
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Tbs vast range of country drained bj the 
Mississippi river proper, independent of its 
great tributary, the Missouri river, em¬ 
braces most of the State of Illinois, and a 
great portion of the States of Missouri, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota; a small 
part of the waters of Illinois, on its north¬ 
east border, flows into Lake Michigan, 
while nearly one half of the waters of 
Wisconsin flow in the same direction, 
finding their outlet through the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence river into 
the Atlantic Ocean. All the waters of 
Missouri and Iowa find their way into 
the Missouri or Mississippi river, and 
thence into the Gulf of Mexico. The 
waters of Minnesota in part flow north¬ 
ward, through the Red river of the North, 
into Lake Winnipeg, and thence into 
Hudson’s Bay. A portion flows eastward 
into Lake Superior, whilst its most im¬ 
portant streams are the Upper Mississip¬ 
pi, fed by numerous lakes, and the St. 


Peter’s or Minnesota river, falling into 
the Mississippi a few miles below the 
Falls of St. Anthony. 

The Mississippi river is navigable for 
steamers of a large class, during a good 
stage of water from St. Paul to St. Louis, 
a distance of about 800 miles, and from 
St. Louis to New Orleans at all seasons of 
the year, except when interrupted by ice, 
a further distance of about 1,200 miles; 
making an uninterrupted navigation, du¬ 
ring most of the year, of upward of 2,000 
miles, from the Palls of St. Anthony, to 
the Gulf of Mexico. It is also navigable 
for steamers of a small class for about 150 
miles above the Falls of St Anthony. 
The entire navigation of this great river 
and its numerous tributaries being esti¬ 
mated at 16,000 miles. 

The Area and Population of the Jivt 
States mostly drained by the Mississippi, 
are as follows: 


Area sq. mile*. Population. I860. Population, 1870. 


Illinois. 65.400 1,711,051 2,539,638 

Missouri. 65,000 1,182,012 1,714,102 

Iowa. 55,000 674,913 1,182,933 

Wisconsin. 63,924 775,881 1,032,880 

Minnesota. 83,500 172,023 460,037 


Total. 312,824 4,616,780 6,948,590 


This rich and fertile portion of the 
Union, when as densely populated as the 
State of New York, will contain about 
25,000,000 inhabitants, and be capable of i 


raising annually an immense amount of 
bread stuff's, meats, and other agricultural 
products for home consumption and for¬ 
eign markets. 
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The North-Western States, proper, 
including Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa and Min¬ 
nesota, contains an area of 378^920 
square miles; and, in 1860, contained 
a population of 7,775,678 souls, which 
increased in 1870, by the new Census, 
to 10,757,944 inhabitants—being about 
one-fourth the entire population of the 
United States. The agricultural pro¬ 
ducts and wealth having increased in 
about the same rapid ratio. 

The principal cities and centres of 
trade' for the above States, lying on 
navigable waters, and from which 
Railroads diverge to different sections 
of the country, are St. Louis, Burling¬ 
ton, Davenport, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Dubuque, and St. Paul. Between these 
different cities a healthy rivalry exists 
for the trade of this great North-West¬ 
ern region, which is annually in¬ 
creasing in population and wealth. 

A large number of Steamers run 
between St. Louis, Dubuque, and St. 
Paul, stopping at intermediate land¬ 
ings, affording daily opportunities for 
travellers visiting the Upper Missis¬ 
sippi, now annually thronged with 
pleasure-seekers and invalids in search 
of health. 


Steamers, propellers, and sailing ves¬ 
sels run from Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
other lake ports on Lake Michigan, Xo 
Green Bav, Mackinac, Lake Superior; 
alro, to Detroit Buffalo, and Lake 
Ontario, via the Welland Canal. These 
steamers and propellers are usually 
thronged with passengers during the 
Summer months. Mackinac, Saut Ste. 
Marie, Marquette, and the different 
ports on Lake Superior being delight¬ 
ful and healthy places of resort 

A Railroad and Steamboat Route is 
now in operation, running from Chi¬ 
cago to Green Bay, and thence to 
Marquette, on Lake Superior, afford¬ 
ing a speedy conveyance to this health¬ 
restoring region. 

The Lake Superior and Mississippi 
Railroad, finished in August 1870, 
forms the most desirable route to and 
from Lake Superior ; running from St 
Paul to Duluth; uniting the travel on 
the Mississippi, with the Great Lakes 
or Inland Seas of America; forming a 
line of travel from New Orleans to 
Lake Superior, and from thence to 
Montreal and Quebec, a distance of 
about 3,800 miles; or, in other words, 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Gulf 
of St Lawrence. 



TABLE OF DISTANCES. 


From New Orleans to Quebec, via Lake Superior. 


orries. sc. milks. 

Mew Orleans.. 0 

Baton Rouge, La. 135 

Vicksburg, Miss. 387 

Helena, Ark. 715 

Memphis, Tenn. 800 

Cairo, Ill. 1,020 

St. LOUIS, Mo. 1,247 

Dubuque, Iowa. 1,707 


OITIESa SC. MILES. 

La Crosse, Wis. 1,853 

St. PAUL, Minn. 2,060 

Duluth . 2,215 

Saut Ste. Marie . 2,715 

Detroit, Mich. 3,088 

Toronto, Can. 3,312 

Montreal . 3,645 

Quebec.3*815 
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Mississippi River and Its Principal Tributaries. 


Natioabl*. 

tJppKB Mississippi.—S t Louis to St Paul, Minn. 810 miles. 

Minnesota River, St Paul to Mankato. 148 “ 

St Croix, Prescott, to St Croix Falls, Wis .... 54 41 

Chippewa, Wisconsin. 60 44 

Wisconsin River. 

Fevre River, .from Mouth to Galena, HI. 8 44 

Rock River, Blinds... 

Iowa River, to Iown City. 

Des Moines River, Mouth to Otumwa, Iowa .. 90 44 

Illinois River, Mouth to Ta Salle, Ill. 270 44 

Missouri River—M outh to Fort Benton, Montana. 9,090 44 

Yellow Stoue River, Montana. 

Platte River,* Nebraska.. 

Kansas River, Mouth to Junction City. ....... 225 44 

Osage River, Mouth to Osceola, Mo.. 

Ohio Rivsr—C airo, III, to Pittsburgh, Penn.. ., 1,000 44 

Kentucky River, Mouth to Frankfort, Ken.. 

Cumberland, Mouth to Burkesville, Tenn. 370 u 

Tennessee, Mouth to Muscle Shoals, Ala. 600 M 

Lower Mississippi—S t Louis to Gulf of Mexico.1,350 

St. Francis River, Mouth to Wittsburg, Ar. 80 * 

Arkansas River, Mouth to Fort Gibson, In. Ter. 740 " 

White River, Mouth to Batesville, Arkansas... 175 44 

Red River, Mouth to Shreveport, Lou. 500 44 

Yazoo River, Mouth to Greenwood, Miss. 240 44 


The Mississippi River is the continental stream of North America. It forms 
a line of unbroken navigation from the Gulf of Mexico to Fort Snelling, Minn., 
a distance of 2,160 miles. No stream has ever served such valuable purposes 
to commerce and civilization; and no city upon its banks has ever, or can ever, 
share so largely in the commerce that floats upon its waters as St. Louis. 


The Platte ia an important tributary of the Miaaonri, which, like the Arkanaaa river, reaches 
to the baee of the Rocky Mountain*, and apreada over a wide apace, eo that it la totally unfit 
for navigation. 
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Steamboat Route from HU Louis to Dubuque and St. Paul 

Usual Time, to Dubuque, 2^ days; to St. Paul, 4^ days. Through Fare, $18. 



Landings. 

St. LOUIS. 

Mouth Missouri River... 

Alton, HI. 

Mouth Illinois River.. 

Cap au Gris... 

Clarksville, Mo. 

Louisiana, Mo.. 

Hannibal, Mo. 

Quincy, HI. 

Lagrange, Mo. 

Canton. 

Alexandria, Mo. 

Warsaw, TU..•. 

Keokuk, Iowa. 

Montrose, Iowa... 

Nauvoo, Ill. 

Fort Madison, Iowa. 

Pontoosuc, Ill. 

Burlington, Iowa. 

Oquawka, HI. 

Keithsburg, Ill. 

New Boston, Ill. 

Muscatine, Iowa. 

Rook Island, III [ 

Davenport, Iowa ) . 

Le Claire, Iowa.. 

Princeton, Iowa. 

Camanche, Iowa. 

Albany, ni. 

Clinton, Iowa.... 

Fulton, I1L 

Lyons, Iowa j.. 

Sabula, Iowa.. 

Savanna, 111. 

Bellevue, Iowa. 

Galena, HI. 

Dubuque, Iowa. 

pT To Chicago, 189 Miles. 


Miles. Landings. 

0 Dunleith, Ill.. 

20 Potosi Landing, Wis. 

5 - 25 Buena Vista, Iowa. 

Cassville, Wis. 

40—65 Guttenburg, Iowa.. 

37-102 Clayton, Iowa. 

12-114 McGregor, Iowa.. 

30-144 Prairie du Chlen, Wis .. 
20-164 jggr To Chicago, 229 Miles. 
12-176 Lynxville, Wis.. 

8- 184 Lansing, Iowa. 

20-204 DeSoto, Wis. 

Victory, Wis. 

4-208 Bad Ax City, Wis. 

12-220 Brownsville, Minn. 

3-223 La Crosse, Wis. 

9- 232 gy To Milwaukee, 195 Miles. 

6- 238 La Crescent, Minn.... 

17- 255 Richmond, Minn. 

15-270 Trempeleau, Wis.. 

12-282 Winona, Minn. 

7- 289 Fountain City, Wis. 

18- 307 Mount Vernon, Minn. 

30-337 ^inneiska, Minn. 

Alma, Wis. 

18-355 Wabasha, Minn. 

6-361 Reed’s Landing. 

10-371 Foot Lake Pepin. 

3-374 North Pepin, Wis. 

6-380 Lake City, Minn.... *. 

„ Maiden Rock, Wis. 

Frontenac, Minn. 

20-402 Red Wing, Minn. 

3-405 Prescott, Wis. 

23-428 Mouth St. Croix River. 

12-440 Point Douglass, Minn. 

20-460 Hastings, Minn. 

St. PAUL, Minn. 


Ml lee- 
1—461 

14- 475 

15- 490 
4-494 

10- 504 
12-516 

11- 527 
3-530 


14-544 

16-560 

6-566 

10-576 

10-686 

16-602 

12-614 

2-616 

16- 632 

5- 637 

17- 664 
12-666 
14-680 

4- 684 
14-698 
10-708 

6- 714 

2- 716 
6-722 

5- 727 
8-735 

3- 738 

18- 756 
28-784 

1-785 

3-788 

32-820 
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Steamboat Route from St. Paul to Dubuque and St. Louis, 

Connecting with Railroads running to Milwaukee and Chicago. 



LAimnros. Miles 


St. PAUL. 0 

Hastings, Minn. 32 

Point Douglass, Minn. 3—35 

Mouth St Croix River. 

Prescott, Wis... 1—36 

RedWing, Minn. 28—64 

Head Lake Pepin. 2—66 

Frontenac, Minn. 16—82 

Maiden Rock, Wis. 3—85 

Lake City, Minn.. 8—93 

North Pepin, Wis.. 6—98 

Reed’s Landing, Minn. 8-106 

Wabashaw, Minn. 6-112 

Alma. Wis. 10-122 

Minneiska, Minn. 14-136 

Mount Vernon, Minn. 4-140 

Fountain City, Wis. 14-154 

Winona, Minn. 12-166 

Trempeleau, Wis.. v . 17-183 

Richmond, Minn. 6-188 

La Crescent, Minn. 16-204 

La Crosse, Wis. 2-206 

ty To Milwaukee, 195 Miles. 

Brownsville, Minn.. 12-218 

Bad Ax City, Wis. 16-234 

Victory, Wis. 10-244 

De Soto, Wis. 10-254 

Lansing, Iowa. 6-260 

Lynxville, Wis.* 16-276 

Prairie du Cblen, Wis... 14-290 
ty To Milwaukee. 194 Miles. 

McGregor, Iowa. 3-293 

Clayton, Icma. 11-304 

Guttenburg, Iowa. 12-316 

GhssviUe, Wis. 10-326 

Buena Vista, Iowa. 4-303 

Potosi Landing, Wis..... 15-345 

Dukleith, Ill . 14-359 


Landings. 

Miles. 

Dubuque, Iowa. 

. 1-360 

jy To Chicago, 189 Mil as. 
Galena, Ill. 

. 20-380 

Bellevue, Iowa. 

Savanna, Ill... 

. 12-392 
. 23—415 

Sabula, Iowa. 

. 3-418 

Lyons, Iowa l 

Fulton, Ill. J . 

Clinton, Iowa. 

. 20-438 

. 2-440 

Albany, Ill. 

. 6—446 

Camanche, Iowa. 

. 3-449 

Princeton, Iowa. 

. 10-459 

Le Claire, Iowa. 

. 6-465 

Davenport, Iowa £ 

Rock Island, HL J. 

. 18-483 

Muscatine, Iowa. 

. 30-513 

New Boston, Ill. 

. 18-531 

Keithsburg, Ill... 

7-638 

Oquawka, Ill. 

. 12-550 

Burlington, Iowa. 

. 15-565 

Pontoosuc, Ill. 

. 17-582 

Fort Madison, Iowa. 

Nauvoo, Ill. 

Montrose, Iowa. 

. 6—688 
. 9-597 

. 3-600 

Keokuk, Iowa. 

. 12-612 

Warsaw, Ill. 

Alexandria, Mo. 

. 4-616 

Canton, Mo. 

. 20-636 

Lagrange, Mo. 

. 8-644 

Quincy, Ill. 

. 12-656 

Hannibal, Mo. 

. 20-676 

Louisiana, Mo. 

. 30-706 

Clarksville, Mo. 

. 12-718 

Cap au Gris. 

. 37-755 

Mouth Illinois River 

Alton, Ill. 

40-795 

Mouth Missouri River. 

. 5-800 

St. LOUIS. 

. 20-820 
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TABLE OF DISTANCES 

From St. Louis to New Orleans. 


LaCTKNOS. 


Miles. 


LiNDIKOi 


St. LOUIS, Mo. 

Jefferson Barracks. 

Herculaneum. 

Selma, Mo. 

Ste. Genevieve. 

Kaskaskia Landing, HI.. 
Mouth Kaskaskia River. 

Chester, Mo. 

Grand Tower. 

Bain bridge. 

Cape Girardeau. 

Commerce, Mo. 

Cairo, HI. 

Columbus, Ken........ 

Hickman, Ken. 

New Madrid, Mo. 

Island No. 11. 

Needham’s Cut-off...... 

Plumb Point. 

Fulton, Tenn. 

Mouth of Hatches River, 

Randolph. 

Memphis, Tenn ..., 


00 

12 

18—30 
6—36 
23—69 
6—66 
16—80 
4—84 
46-130 
10-140 
16-166 
16-172 
36-207 
18-226 
26-260 
32-282 
6-287 
64-341 
20-361 
10-371 
6-377 
6-382 
66-447 


Commerce, Miss. 

Helena, Ark. 

Mouth of White River. 

Napoleon. 

Gaines' Landing.:.... 

Columbia, Ark. 

Greenville. 

Port Worthington.. 

Grand Lake, Ark. 

Ashton... 

Lako Providence, La. 

Miliken's Bend. 

Vlekiburg. Miss. 

Grand Gulf, Miss. 

Rodney, Miss. 

Natchez, Miss. 

Mouth Red River. 

Bayou Sara, La.... 

Port Hudson, La. 

Baton Rouge, La..... 

Plaquemine, La. 

Donaldsonville, La. 

NEW ORLEANS, La. 


MOm 

. 40-487 
. 46-632 
. 76-607 
. 36-642 
. 40-682 
. 20-702 
. 12-714 
. 30-744 
. 6-749 

. 15-764 
. 10-774 
. 60-824 
. 26-860 
. 50-900 
. 17-917 
. 60-977 
60-1,037 

40-1,on 
11-1,088 
24-1,112 
26-1,137 
30-1,167 
80-1,247 


Steamboat Route from St Paul to Mankato, Minn. 


LAXonros. 


Miles. 


Landings. 


Miles. 


St. PAUL . 0 

Mendota. 5 

Fort Snelling. 1-6 

Credit River. 10—16 

Bloomington. 4—20 

Shakopee .12—32 

Chaska. 6—38 

Carver. 4—42 

Louisville. 4—46 

Strait's Landing. 10—56 

St Iawrenoe. 7—63 

Belle Plain©. 6—69 

Henderson..11—80 

Le Sueur.10—90 

Ottawa. 12-lo2 

St. Peter. . 16-118 

MANKATO, .30-148 


MANKATO. 0 

St. Peter. 30 

Ottawa. J6—46 

Le Sueur. 12—68 

Henderson. 10—68 

Belle Plains. 11—79 

St Lawrence. 6—85 

Strait’s Landing. 7—92 

Louisville. 10-102 

Carver... 4-106 

Chaska. 4-110 

Shakopee. 6-116 

Bloomington. 12-128 

Credit River. 4-132 

Fort Snelling.10-142 

Mendota. 1-143 

St. PAUL . 1-148 


















































































The Halden’ii Rock—Lake Pepin. 

(Copied from Harper's Magazine, July, 1853.) 



THE MAIDEN’S ROCK. 


“ Toward noon w f e entered that grand 
expansion of the Mississippi, called Lake 
Pepin. Its width is from three to five 
miles, and its length about twenty-five. 
It is destitute of islands, and all along 
its shores are high bluffs of picturesque 
forms, crowned with shrubbery, and com¬ 
mingled with dense forests. The white 
man has not yet made his mark upon 
Lake Pepin and its surroundings; and 
there lay its calm water, and yonder 
uprose its mighty watch-towers in all 
their primal beauty and grandeur. High 
above all the rest loomed the bare front 
of the Maiden’s Rock, grand in nature, 
and interesting in its romantic associa¬ 
tions. It has a sad story to tell to each 


passer-by; and as each passer-by always 
repeats it, I will not be an exception, It 
is a true tale of Indian life, and will 
forever hallow the Maiden's Rock, or 
Lover’s Leap. 

44 Winona, a beautiful girl of Wapasha’s 
tribe, loved a young hunter and promised 
to become his bride. Her parents, like 
too many in Christian lands, were ambi¬ 
tious, and promised her to a distinguished 
young warrior, who had smitten manfully 
the hostile Chippewas. The maiden re¬ 
fused the hand of the brave, and clung 
to the fortunes of the hunter, who had 
been driven to the wilderness by menaces 
of death. The indignant father declared 
his determination to wed her to the war¬ 
rior that very day. The family were en¬ 
camped on Lake Pepin, in the shadow of 
the great rock. Starting like a frightened 
fawn at the cruel announcement, she 
swiftly climbed to the summit of the 
cliff, and there, with bitter words, re¬ 
proached her friends for their cruelty to 
the hunter and her own heart. She then 
commenced singing her dirge. The re¬ 
lenting parents, seeing the peril of their 
child, besought her to come down, and 
take her hunter lover for a husband. 
But the maiden too well knew the treach¬ 
ery that was hidden in their promises, 
and, when her dirge was ended, she 
leaped from the lofty pinnacle, and fell 
among the rocks and shrubbery at its 
base, a martyr to true affection. Super¬ 
stition invests that rock with a voice; and 
oftentimes, as the birch canoe glides 
near it at twilight, the dusky paddler 
fancies he hears the soft, low music o! 
the dirge of Winona,” 







6CF.XEBY ABOVE WINONA. 
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The City of St. Paul, a port of 
entry, capital of Minnesota, and seat of 
justice of Ramsey county, most advan¬ 
tageously situated on the left bank of the 
Mississippi, 2,100 miles from its mouth, 
820 miles above St. Louis, and 10 miles 
by land below the Falls of St Anthony; 
being elevated 690 feet above the Gulf 
of Mexico; in lat 44° 52' north, long. 
93° 5' west from Greenwich. It is sit¬ 
uated on a bluff, 60 or 70 feet high, rising 
to 100 feet, and presents a grand view 
from the river. It is near tne head of 
steamboat navigation on the Mississippi, 
5 miles below the mouth of the Minne¬ 
sota river, which enters from the west at 
Fort Sneiling , the river here being about 
a quarter of a mile in width. No place 
on the continent of America has a more 
commanding position or healthy loca¬ 
tion than this most favored city. Steam¬ 
ers of a large class, during a good stage 
of water, can descend to New Orleans, 
2,060 miles distant; above the Falls of 
St. Anthony, navigation is afforded, for 
steamers of a small class, for about 150 
miles, while the St. Peter’s or Minnesota 
river affords about a like extent of navi¬ 
gation, flowing through a very fertile 
section of country. 

Saint Paul is one of the oldest settle¬ 
ments in the State. Father Hennepin 
visited and speaks of its site (1680). 
Jonathan Carver made a treaty in 1766 
with the Dakotas in Carver’s Cave, which 
is still in existence under Dayton’s Bluff, 
within the present limits of the city. The 
site of the city was known to the Dakotas 
from time immemorial as “Im-miiv-irjas- 
ka or “White Rocky ’ from its high 
bluff of white sandstone, a prominent 
landmark. 

The first actual settlement was made 
in 1838 (just after the Indian title to the 
land east of the Mississippi had been ex¬ 


tinguished) by one Parrant, a Canadian, 
who built a cabin on Bench Street. In 
1840, a little log chapel was built by 
Father Gaultier, a Catholic missionary, 
on the present site of “Catholic Block.” 
The church, or mission was called “St. 
Paul’s,” which henceforth became the 
name of the settlement. 

Its growth in population for a few 
years was perhaps unsurpassed bv any 
city in the Union. In 1838 it had only 
3 inhabitants; in 1846,10; in 1848 about 
50 (white); in 1849, 400fc 1850 (census), 
1,112; 1854,4,500; 1857, 9,973; 1860 
(census), 10^277; 1870 (census), 20,031. 

The public buildings in St. Paul are 
a State House; which is a brick edifice, 
standing on elevated ground; a court¬ 
house, jail, and city hall; a public mar¬ 
ket building, five public-school edifices, 
an opera house; 20 church edifices, many 
of them being fine structures; also, 4 
national banks, besides several firms 
engaged in the banking business; three 
insurance companies, a gas company, 
several large and well-kept hotels, the 
Metropolitan Hotel , the MerchantJ Hotel , 
and Park Place being the most frequent¬ 
ed; numerous stores and storehouses, 
several extensive breweries, flouring 
mills, and printing offices, besides numer¬ 
ous other manufacturing establishments. 
A wooden bridge here spans the Missis¬ 
sippi River, being a ouarter of a mile in 
length; cost, $150,000. A Government 
custom-house and post-office building has 
lately been erected. Several railroads 
are constructed running west, north, and 
south from St Paul, making it the cen¬ 
tre of an extensive system of railways. 

The arrival and departure of steam¬ 
ers are numerous during the season of 
navigation, there being daily lines from 
St. Louis, Dubuque, La Crosse, Winona, 
and up the Minnesota River. 


t 
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The following Table shows the general 
increase of population and assessed prop* 
erty valuation in the State at large, from 
the date of its Territorial organisation, 
and the superficial expansion of settle¬ 
ment as indicated by the number of 
counties assessed. The census enumera¬ 
tions of population are given for the years 
1850, 18(50, 1866, and 1870, the popula¬ 
tion for the remaining years being esti¬ 
mated from the popular vote: 


TABLE SHOWING THE GROWTH OF THE 
STATE SINCE 1850. 


Year. 

No. Assessed 
Counties. 

Yal. of Pers. 
and Real Estate. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

1860 .. 


.. $806,447 . 

... 6,077 

1851 .. 


.. 1,282,123 . 

... 7,000 

1862 .. 

. 8 . 

.. 1,716,835 . 

... 10,000 

1863 .. 


.. 2,701,437 . 

... 14,000 
... 32,000 

1864 .. 


.. 3,608,518 . 


Popula¬ 
tion. 
40,000 
100,000 
160,037 
166,000 
162,000 
172,022 
... 190.000 
... 200,000 

32,211,324 . 225,000 

48 . 250,099 

. 400,037 


POPULATION OF ST. PAUL. 

The following Table will indicate the 
growth of population since 1850: 

Year. Population. Year. Population. 

1860 . 840 . 1867 . 9,973 

1862 .1,800 ... 1858 . 10,000 

1863 . 2,600 I860 10,600 

1864 . 4,500 1866 13,176 

1866 . 8,500 1870 20,031 


Progress of Minnesota in Population and Wealth. 

Year. No. Assessed Val. of Per*. 

Counties, and Real Estate. 

1856 . 18 .$10,424,167 

1856 . 24 . 24,394,396 

1867 . 31 . 49.330,673 

1858 . 37 . 41,846,778 

1869 . 40 . 36,664,492 

1860 . 41 . 36,753,408 

1861 . 44 . 89,077,631 

1802 .. 29.832,719 

1863 
1866 

1870 


Railroads Diverging from St. Paul, Minnesota. 

MAMS. FROM TO MILES. 

St. Paul and Pacific, Main Line .St. Paul,.Breckinridge. 217 

44 44 44 Branch Line*,...St. Anthony,.June. Northern Pacific. 

St. Paul and Sioux City .St. Paul.Sioux City, Iowa,. 270 

Lake Superior and Mississippi,.St. Paul,.Duluth,. 155 

Stillwater Branch,.White Bear Lake,. Still water,... 12 

Milwaukee and St. Paul,.St. Paul,.State Line,. 134 

Chicago and St. Paul .St. Paul,.Winona,. 105 

Dubuque and St. Paul*.St. Paul,.Cedar Falls, Iowa,. 

West Wisconsin .St. Paul,.Chicago, III. 410 


Early History of St. Paul. 


The history of what is now St. Paul, 
divides itself into three distinct periods, 
marked by corroponding changes of 
names. 

1. The period of Indian occupancy till 
1838, when it was known as Imnijaska , or 
“White Rock.” 

2. The period of squatter settlement, 


from 1888 to 1849, when it was known 
by the Indians as “the place where they 
sell whiskey,” and by the whites as 
“Pig's Eye." 

3. Since 1849, when it was selected as 
the Capital of the Territory of Minnesota 
by the name of St. Paul , which had been 
bestowed upon it two years before. 


* Unfinished. 
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First White Man in St. Paul.— 
Louis Hennepin, whose name is immor¬ 
tally associated with the history of Min¬ 
nesota as the first white man who as¬ 
cended the Mississippi within its borders, 
and as the discoverer of the Falls of St. 
Anthony, was undoubtedly the first white 
man who ever set foot upon the site of 
St PauL On April 30th, 1680, over 
one hundred and eighty-four years ago, 
Hennepin, a captive in the hands of a 
war party of Dakotas ou their way to 
Mille Lacs, “ landed in a bay, five leagues 
below the Falls of St Anthony,” a descrip¬ 
tion of which, with other circumstances, 
fires the locality under Dayton’s Pluff, at 
the mouth of Trout Brook—about three 
quarters of a mile below the Steamboat 
landing. 

The First American in St. Paul.— 
Eighty-seven years have passed since the 
arrival of Hennepin. Perrot has built 
and abandoned a fort on Lake Pepin, and 
planted the arms of France in Minnesota. 
Le Seuer has explored the Minnesota and 
given it the name of his gallant friend, 
Capt. St Pierre. The Dakotas have been 
driven from the northern lakes by the 
Chippewas, and Minnesota, by the treaty 
of Marseilles, has just passed from the 
dominion of France to the flag of Eng¬ 
land, when on one fine morning in No¬ 
vember, 1766, a keen, practical Yankee, 
the forerunner of all the Yankees in this 
part of the world, stepped into St Paul 
near where Hennepin had landed three 
generations before. It was Brother 
Jonathan Carver, fresh from Con¬ 
necticut, come to trade—Carver, great 
progenitor of the land speculators ofj 
Minnesota, first and greatest of the race. 

Carver’s Cave. —Jonathan’s landing 
was at the foot of Dayton’s Bluff, and his 
account of the discovery made there is 
the 11 ret memorial which links St. Paul 
with the traditions of the Dakotas:— 


“ About thirteen miles below the Falls 
of St. Anthony * * is a remarkable 
cave, of amazing depth. The Indians 
term it Wakan teebe, that is, the dwelling 
of the Gods. 

“The arch within is near fifteen feet 
high and about thirty broad; the bottom 
consists of clear sani About thirty feet 
from the entrance begins a lake, the water 
of which is transparent, and extends to 
an unsearchable distance, for the dark¬ 
ness of the cave prevents all attempts to 
acquire a knowledge of it. * * * * 
I found in this cave many Indian hiero¬ 
glyphics, which appeared very ancient, 
for they were so covered with moss that 
it was with difficulty I could trace them. 
They were cut in a rude manner upon 
the inside of the wall, which was com 
posed of a stone so extremely soft that 
it might be easily penetrated with a 
knife. * * * At a little distance 
from this dreary cavern is the burying- 
place of several bands of Naudowessie 
[Dakota] Indians. Though these people 
nave no fixed residence, being in tents, 
and seldom but a few months in one spot, 
yet they always bring the bones of their 
dead to this place, which they take the 
opportunity of doing when the chiefs meet 
to hold their councils and to settle public af¬ 
fairs for the ensuing summer .” 

These ancient burial mounds still exist 
on Dayton’s Bluff, and, a few years ago, 
Mr. Neill had one of them opened. In 
this, which was 218 feet in circumference 
and 18 feet high, he found the remains of 
skulls and teeth at the depth of three or 
four feet 

In 1807, Major Long was obliged to 
creep through the sandstone debris at its 
mouth on all fours. In 1837, Nicollet 
worked for two days to effect an entrance, 
and confirmed the accuracy of Carvers 
description. 

“A Chippewa warrior made a long 


15 
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harangue on the occasion, threw his knife 
into the kike as an offering to Wakan 
tibi.” Indian pictographs still remain, 
gray with age, upon portions of the wall 
still standing. 

After a voyage to what is now Anoka, 
and up the Minnesota river for 200 miles, 
Carver, on the 1st of May, 1767, returned 
to the “ Great Cave,” where he officiated 
»is the first representative of the whites 
in the great Annual Legislative Session 
of the Dakota bands, and made tho first 
speech ever delivered by a Yankee in St 
Paul. 

“At this season," says Carver, “these 
bands go annually to the Great Cave be¬ 
fore mentioned to hold a grand council 
with all the other bands, wherein they seiile 
all their operations for the ensuing sum - 
mer.” Thus early was St. Paul the 
Capital of Minnesota. 

Nothing could be more significant of 
the geographical centrality of St Paul 
than this fact that from immemorial time 
it had, at that date, been the political 
centre of the scattered bands of the Da¬ 
kota nation. 

The First Land Speculator in St. 
Paul. —It was here, too, at this “Great 
Cave," that the first conveyance of land was 
made and the first deed signed in Minne¬ 
sota. This was the instrument by which 
the heirs of Carver founded their title to 
Carver’s tract, which contained St. An¬ 
thony, St. Paul, and a large part of Wis¬ 
consin. The document is curious, and 
runs in this wise: 

“To Jonathan Carver, a chief under 
the most mighty and potent George the 
Third, King of the English and other na» 
tions, the fame of whose warriors has 
reached our ears, has been now fully told 
us by our good brother Jonathan, afore¬ 
said, whom wo rejoice to have come 
among us and bring us good news from 
his country. 


“ We, the chiefs of the Naudowessiea, 
who have hereunto set our seals, do, by 
these presents for ourselves and our heirs 
! forever, in return for the aid and other 
good services done by the said Jonathan 
to ourselves and our allies, give, grant, 
and convey to him, the said Jonathan, 
and to his heirs and assigns forever, the 
whole of a certain tract of territory or 
land, bounded as follows, viz.: From the 
Falls of St Anthony, running on the east 
side of the Mississippi, nearly south-east 
as far as hake Pepin where the Chippewa 
joins the Mississippi, and from thence 
eastward five days’ travel, accounting 
twenty English miles per day, and from 
thence again to the Falls of St Anthony. 
We do, for ourselves, heirs, and assigns 
forever give unto the said Jonathan, his 
heirs and assigns, with all the trees, rocks, 
and rivers therein, reserving the sole 
liberty of hunting and fishing on land not 
planted or improved by the said Jonathan, 
his heirs and assigns, to which we have 
affixed our respective seals, at the Great 
Cave, May 1st, 1767. 

“[Signed] 

“ HAW-NOPAW-A-TON. 

| “ O-TOH-TON-GOOM-LISB-RAW.” 


It was here, too, nearly a century ago, 
that Carver anticipated that splendid 
scheme of commercial intercommunica¬ 
tion whose realization in our day is to 
make St Paul the focus of the internal 
commerce of the continent With the 
Delphic numen of the cave upon him, he 
foresaw that in the fat soil and laughing 
waters of Minnesota the elements were 
ripening for the sustenance of future 
populations, who, he says, will be “ able 
to convey their produce to the seaports 
with great facility. * * This might 
also in time be facilitated by canals or 
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shorter cuts, and a communication opened 
by water with New York, by way of the 
lakes” 

Here, too, Carver conceived the project 
of a Northern Pacific route by the way of 
the Minnesota and Oregon rivers l which, 
he says, “ would open a passage for con¬ 
veying intelligence to China and the Eng¬ 
lish settlements in the East Indies”—an 
idea which will doubtless be consum¬ 
mated in our day. 

Tub Oracle of tub Cave dumb.— 
After Carver robs the “ Great Cave” of 
its mighty secret that has throbbed for 
ages at its heart, the “ Dwelling of the 
gods” is henceforth shut to all the 
world. 

Henceforth, for seventy years, the 
oracle is dumb, silent, stony, impene¬ 
trable as the Sphinx, its white face turned 

Drive from St. Paul to the Fi 
via Fort 

This excursion affords one of the most 
interesting drives in any part of the 
country. On leaving St. Paul, by private 
conveyance, you pass through Madison 
avenue to the open plains which skirt the 
city, and then follow the direct road to 
St Anthony, 10 miles. One or two 
beautiful cascades are passed near the 
roadside, as you approach the great Falls. 

The State University , another object of 
Interest, situated east of the road, over¬ 
looking the Falls, is a flourishing institu- 
tution of learning. The town of St. An¬ 
thony, with its saw mills apd factories, 
pi opelled by water power, extends for near 
a mile above and below the Falls. Here 
is a Suspension Bridge of fine propor¬ 
tions, spanning the stream above the cas¬ 
cade. 

Minneopous, a large and flourishing 
place, is situated on the west bank, sar¬ 


in speechless prophecy toward the ter 
raced slopes which lay there before its 
closed mouth. 

History rolled over “White Rock” and 
past it, but took no notice of it. The 
brave Pike goes past it in 1805, and ig¬ 
nores it Long besieges the unutterable 
oracle in vain in 1807. Fort Snelling is 
established in 1819. Mendota becomes 
the depot of the fur trade. Events are 
clustering around it, but all look past it, 
till 1837, when the Dakotas were per¬ 
suaded to cade their lands on the east 
side of the river to the United States, 
on account of the valuable pine lands 
and water power thereon. The treaty 
was ratified at Washington in 1838, 
and Imnijaska ceased to be Indian terri¬ 
tory 


tils or St. Anthony, returning 
Snelling. 

rounding the Falls, where are very ex¬ 
tensive saw mills, grist mills, paper mills, 
and other factories, all being propelled by 
water-power, and all well worthy of a 
visit. Here is a good hotel, where 
visitors usually stop for refreshments. 

On returning, the road runs along the 
west bank of the Mississippi for foui 
miles, when the Falls of Mirmc-ha-ha are 
reached. This beautiful fall of water, 
made famous by poetry and romantic 
scenery, is almost beyond description, as 
seen at different seasons. It has a per¬ 
pendicular fall of about 40 feet, and can 
be viewed from the rear, as the rocks re¬ 
cede so as to allow a passage from side 
to side under the fall of water. About 
half a mile below, this pure stream enter# 
into the Mississippi 

Fort Smelling, two or three miles 
farther, and six miles above St Paul, is 
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an old Government post, where are 
usually quartered more or less troops; 
at the present time (1865) there are two 
regiments. Standing at the junction of 
the Minnesota and Mississippi Riverton 
elevated ground, it has a very picturesque 
appearance. Here is a rope ferry'across 
the river, leading toward St Paul, it 
being reached by a circuitous road run¬ 
ning under the bluffs, affording highly 
romantic views. Here the Milwaukee 
and SL Paul Railroad crosses the Min¬ 
nesota River. 

The next object of interest is a Cave, 
2 miles above St. Paul, which will well 
repay a visit to its subterranean caverns, 
from whence issues a lovely sheet of pure 
water. 


Mendota, Minn., is situated on the 
right bank of the Mississippi River, at the 
mouth of the Minnesota, 5 miles above 
St. Paul. This is one of the earliest 
settled places in the State, being formerly 
the head-quarters of the American Fur 
Company. Here are two churches, an 
hotel, and several stores. Population. 
600. The Milwaukee and SL Paul Rail¬ 
road and the Minnesota Valley Railroad 
form a junction at Mendota, both riv¬ 
ers being crossed by a drawbridge. 

Fort Snklling, 6 miles above St. Paul, 
is an important United States post and 
rendezvous, situated on a comroauding 
eminence at the junction of the Minnesota 
and Mississippi Rivers, 6 miles below the 
Falls of St. Anthony. 


PLACES AND OBJECTS OF INTEREST 

Twenty-four Milks around St. Paul. 


West Side Mississippi River. 

Miles. 


Mendota. 5 

Fort Snelltng and Ferry. 6 

Falls of Minnehaha. 8 

Diamond Lake. 9 

Rice Lake.10 

Lake Amelia. 10 

Mother Lake.10 

Wood Lake. 11 

Grass Lake.11 

Minneapolis. 11 

Cedar Lake. 13 

Crystal. Lake. 14 

Lake Calhoun. 14 

Lake Harriet. 14 

Medicine Lake. 16 

Shakopee .22 

Lake Minnetonka.24 


East Side Mississippi River. 

Miles. 


Carver’s Cave. 1 

Fountain Cave. 2 

Lake Como. 3 

Phalon’s Lake. 3 

Little Canada .. 6 

Gervais Lake. 6 

Mazaska Falls. 6 

Bass Lake. 6 

Yadnois Lake. 7 

Black-Bass Lake. 9 

Fawn’s Leap and Silver Cascade.... 9 

St. Anthony's Falls.10 

White-Bear Lake.12 

Bald-Eagle Lake.14 

StiUtoater (St. Croix River).18 

Hudson, Wis.20 

Forest Lake.24 


Remarks. 


At Lake Como, 3 miles flrom St. Paul, 
there is good fishing and two well-kept 
public-houses. 


White-Bear Lake, 12 milee by 
railroad; here is good boating and fish¬ 
ing, and several well-kept public-houses. 
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At Lake Hakriet, 14 miles, there is a 
well-kept hotel, boating, and fishing. 

Lake Minnetonka, 24 miles from St 
Paul, by railroad route, is one of the 
largest sheets of water in the State. Its 
shores are indented with beautifiil bays, 
fertile lands, and sloping bluffs, crowned 
with forest trees, coming down to the 
water’s edge. Islands, covered with the 
gorgeous green of Minnesota’s foliage, are 
scattered liberally over its surface of pure 
sparkling waters, abounding with the 
finest of fish, affording great sport to the 
angler. Sail and row boats can be procured 
at the hotels for pleasure parties, and those 
desiring to see the extended beauties of 
land and water scenery can do so by 
taking a trip on the miniature steamer, 
“ Lady of the Lake.” This is a charming 
place of resort for invalids and seekers of 
pleasure. 

The fish which are mostly taken in 
these lakes are bass, pike, and pickerel of 
a fine quality. 

Minnehaha River, the outlet of some 
of the small lakes in this vicinity, is a 
shallow, sparkling stream, dashing over 
its pebbly bed and around its little islands 
in the most gleeful manner. Without a 
warning, without even any preliminary 
rapids, it makes the leap which is called 
the Fails of Minnehaha. A graceful leap 
it is. The stream springs over in one 
sheet of sparkling foam, landing in a ba¬ 
sin which for centuries it has been busily 
hollowing out for itself—a basin much 
like that into which the Kaaterskill Fall 
leaps, and like that, too, in presenting 
behind the sheet of water a smooth con¬ 
cave recess, around which it is possible 
for a man to pass, coming out at the op¬ 
posite side of the cataract The foliage 
So the vicinity is as gracefully disposed 
by nature as the artist could wish, and 
in itself and all its surroundings Minne¬ 
haha is a type of perfection of its class—a 


model for all ambitious young waterfalls 
who may wish to win the poet’s as well 
as the public’s regard, and be ever asso¬ 
ciated with the fate of some dear maiden, 
as beautiful as itself, who in her delirium 
would rave about it, as did the old arrow 
maker’s daughter: 

u Hark 1 she said, I hear a rushing, 

Hear a roaring and a rushing, 

Hear the Falla of Minnehaha 
Calling to me from the distance. 

No, my child, aaid old Nokomia, 

TTa the wind among the pine-trees." 


At Chicago City, near the line of the 
Lake Superior Railroad, there is a well- 
kept hotel and accommodations for par¬ 
ties visiting the several beautiful lakes 
in this vicinity. Here is afforded good 
fishing, boating, and hunting. 

In addition to the lakes which surround 
St Paul, a visit to the Dalles on the 8t 
Croix River and Taylor's Falls , 40 miles 
distant by stage, is recommended to all 
travelers fond of sublime river scenery. 
Farther up the St Croix good trout 
fishing can be found—many of the small 
streams flowing into the river on the 
Wisconsin side being almost alive with 
speckled trout 

The Falls of St. Anthony, 

once the Ultima Thvie of the north¬ 
western traveler, are not so striking or 
grand as one might expect from the 
description given by the early explorers 
of Minnesota. “There is no prodigious 
height for the water to leap from, as at 
Niagara, but the rapids are grander and 
quite as extensive, while their power is 
shown by the large slabs of stone which 
lie in distorted piles along the shore, 
some standing up on end like giant tomb¬ 
stones, others piled irregularly as if try¬ 
ing to crowd away from the fearful force 
of the water. The retrogression of the 
falls has been very slow until the 
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Spring of 1867 when the great freshet, 
which proved so disastrous to log-owners 
and lumber-merchants, told to an un¬ 
precedented extent on the cataract itself. 

“The reason of this is clearly under¬ 
stood. For a quarter of a mile above 
the main fall the bed of the river is 
composed of a thin stratum of limestone, 
supported by sandstone. This latter, 
being soft and crumbling, is worn away 
under the constant action of the water, 
thus forming a sort of cave, with the 
slab of limestone from which the water 
falls overhanging it Of course, as this 
excavation grows deeper, the limestone 
having nothing to support it, breaks 
away, and thus St Anthony’s Falls 
recede. 

“As a mere spectacle, St Anthony’s 
Falls is grander by moonlight than at 
any other time, for then the unpoetical 
and unsightlv buildings around it do 
not obtrude themselves, while the noise 
and dash of the rapids are heard and 
seen to perfection. At such a time St 
Anthony’s waters present an overpower¬ 
ing idea of furious strength, and orte 
worthy to be remembered along with 
the recollections of Niagara itself. A 
Greater contrast to the gentle beauty of 
Minnehaha it would be impossible to 
find; and yet these two cataracts are 
within a short walking distance of each 


other, and to tourists both will be, for 
ages to come, among the greatest attrac¬ 
tions of the Northwest.” 

Here is a perpendicular fall of about 
18 feet, and a rapid descent of. 46 feet, 
within a distance of one mile. 


Minnesota, or St. Peter’s 
River, one oi the latest streams 
that rises in the State, is navigable 
for steamers, at most seasons of the 
year, from St. Paul to Mankato, 148 
miles, passing St. Peter and other im¬ 
portant towns on its banks. In good 
stages of water, small boats run to 
the mouth of the Yellow Medicine, 238 
miles from its mouth. Beyond this, at 
a slight expense, it might be rendered 
navigable to Big Stone Lake, where a 
portage of about three miles in length 
separates it from the equally navigable 
watero of the Sioux Wood, which 
empties into the Red River of the North. 
The Red River gives over 300 miles 
of navigable water on the western boun¬ 
dary ot the State, before entering into 
British America, above Lake Winni¬ 
peg* 

Railroads have been constructed from 
St. Paul, Hastings and Winona, which 
run up the Valley of the Minnesota 
River, superseding in.a great measure 
steamboat traffic. 



BRIDGING THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


There are now some ten or twelve 
Railroad Bridges spanning the Missis¬ 
sippi River between St. Louis and St 
Paul, a distance of 820 miles. 

These bridges, although provided with 
draws, or an opening for steamers, more 
or less obstruct navigation on this noble 
stream. They vary from 1,000 to 2,000 
feet in length, from shore to shore. 

The principal structure at St Louis, 
recently finished, is thus described:— 

The Great St. Louis Bridge. 

“The iron work on the Kevstone 
bridge over the Mississippi, at St. Louis, 
has been completed amid general re¬ 
joicing. The entire work will be speed¬ 
ily finished and that important structure 
thrown open for business. The bridge 
connects St Louis with East St. Louis, 
in the State of Illinois. The river at 
that point is 1,500 feet wide. It is 
spanned by three arches of 500 feet 
length inside the piers on which they 
rest In its construction chrome steel 
has been used. It has a tensile strain 
double that of ordinary steel. The bridge 
is arranged for railway and carriage 
tracks. It enters St Louis near its 
business centre. There is no draw in it 
for the passage of boats, and as it is but 
about 60 feet above high water, only the 
smaller class of steamers can pass under 
it without lowering their chimneys. It 


is an enormous structure. It is claimed 
to be most important, or at least the most 
notable railroad bridge in the world. 
Its cost, including approaches and tun¬ 
nel, will not be less than $10,000,000. 
As a feat of engineering skill it takes 
the very first rank. But great and re¬ 
markable as it is the cry is raised against 
it that it obstructs navigation. The lar¬ 
gest steamers find trouble in passing un¬ 
der it, and plans have been suggested 
for a remedy. But so long as the bridge 
stands—ana that is likely to be many 
years—there seems to be no other course 
than for the steamers to be built and 
fitted with machinery for the easy low¬ 
ering of their smoke-stacks. It is evi¬ 
dent they must acknowledge obeisance 
by a graceful bow.” 


BRIDGING DETROIT RIVER. 

This proposed impediment to the out¬ 
let of the Great Lakes or Inland Seas 
should never be allowed. A graceful 
bow, or fatal collision with railroad piers 
are both objectionable, alike to owners 
of steamers and sail vessels navigating 
the Detroit or St. Clair Rivers. Here 
vessels have to pass at all hours of the 
day and night,—in storm and in calm 
weather,—and be subject to the loss of 
both cargo and vessel, as well as the life 
of passengers. 
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nually. There are also three flour¬ 
ing mills,a paper mill,five saw-mills, 
machine shop, two breweries, and 
other extensive manufacturing estab¬ 
lishments. The University of the 
State of Minnesota is located here, 
on an eminence overlooking the falls 
and the two towns. An elegant sus¬ 
pension bridge, erected in 1855, 620 
feet long, spanning the main branch 
of the river above the Falls, connects 
the city with Minneapolis. The St. 
Paul and Pacific Railroad , completed 
to a point 108 miles northward, now 
extends from St. Paul to Melrose. 


MlNXE-tlA-IlA. 

**ITcro tho Falls of Mlnne-lia-lm 
Flash nn«l eh ain anion? the* oak trees, 
Lau?h and leap into the valley.'' 

The City of St. Anthony, situated 
10 miles north of St. Paul, by railroad, 
now forming part of Minneapolis, is a 
favored locality. Incorporated in 1855, 
and in 1870 contained 5,000 inhabitants. 
Here are nine churches, two banks, three 
hotels, several stores, and numerous 
manufacturing establishments, propelled 
by water power. The “St. Anthony 
Falls Water Power Company” is capable 
of eawing 40,000,000 feet of lumber an- 


ill non polls, Minn.,thecapi- 
tal of Hennepin county, is delight¬ 
fully situated on the west side of the 
Mississippi, at the Falls of St. An¬ 
thony, where is afforded one of the 
most magnificent water powers on 
the continent. Here are 14 flouring 
mills, 1 cotton mill, 2 woollen mills, 
1 paper mill, 10 extensive saw-mills, 
8 planing mills, 6sash and blind fac¬ 
tories, 2 iron foundries, machine 
shops and lath and shingle mills all 
using water power. In addition to 
these are manufactured ploughs, wag¬ 
ons, furniture, <fcc.; 2 foundries and the 
machine shops and car factory of the Mil¬ 
waukee and St. Paul Railway Company. 

The Minneapolis Water Power Compa¬ 
ny, and the St. Anthony Company, have 
combined properties of quantity and avail¬ 
ability unsurpassed in the United States. 
The lineal frontage along which the power 
can be carried and applied at a trifling 
cost, so as to supply a mill with power 
in every hundred feet of its course, is 
over 15,000 feet. The value of such a 
power, as w'ell as the amount of machin¬ 
ery it is destined to propel, as the vast 
, and fertile region north and west of it 
i becomes settled, can hardly be estimated 
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Minneapolis has become a fashionable 
place of resort for invalids and seekers 
of pleasure. The Nicollet House is a 
popular and well-kept hotel. Besides 
the county buildings, Minenapolis con¬ 
tains 3 national banks, 8 churches, 4 
hotels,numerous stores and store-houses, 
an opera house, with many fine private 
residences. Population in 1870,13,066. 

The picturesque scenery in ana around 
these two cities at the Falls, their topo¬ 
graphical beauty, the fine hard roads 
leading in all directions, the charming 
lakes in the vicinity, the celebrated Min- 
ne-ha-ha Fails, being a few miles below 
Minneapolis on the Fort Snelling road, 
taken together with the dry, bracing at¬ 
mosphere that distinguishes Minnesota 
from all other Western States, have con¬ 
tributed to draw crowds of pleasure-seek¬ 
ers, travelers, and invalids to this locality. 

Two beautiful lakes, Harriet and Cal¬ 
houn, lying within a half hour’s drive, 
and Lake Minnetonka, 12 miles westward, 
are places of constant resort in summer. 
These lakes, and about thirty others in 
the country, abound with Bunfish, bass, 
and pickerel, as also the woods and prai¬ 
ries with the usual varieties of game. 
The old Fort Snelling, and its reservation 
of 10,000 acres, is situated in this coun¬ 
ty, at the confluence of the Minnesota 
and Mississippi rivers. The Fort is now 
used as a rendezvous for troops and re¬ 
cruits. Although once abandoned by 
the Government, the prospect now is that 
it will be permanently retained for mili¬ 
tary purposes. 

The St. Pauland Pacific Railroad runs 
west from Minneapolis to Breckinridge, 
217 miles, and the Chicago , Milwaukee 
andSL Paul Railroad runs south through 
Minnesotaand Wisconsin to Milwaukee 
and Chicago, connecting with railroads 
in northern Iowa. A railroad also ez-1 
tends to White Bear Lake, 14 miles. 1 


St. Paul and Pacific Railroad 
Route. 

Manokin, the capital of Manomin 
county, is a small village on the east 
bank of the Mississippi river, 17 miles 
north of St Paul by railroad route. 

Anoka, Minn., 25 miles north of St 
Paul, by railroad, is the county-seat of 
Anoka county, being handsomely situ 
ated on the east bank of the Mississip 
pi river, at the mouth of Mille Lac, Rum 
river lying on both sides of the latter 
stream. The surface of the country is 
I here diversified, and the climate higlily 
I salubrious; the soil being well adapted 
I to agriculture. The natural meadows 
are an important feature, and, taken in 
connection with other facilities which 
the place affords, make it particularly 
adapted to the raising of cattle and sheep. 
Here are three church edifices, two ho¬ 
tels, several storeB, and about 1,000 in¬ 
habitants. 

Itaska, Anoka County, Minn., is a 
small settlement on the east bank of the 
Mississippi river, 35 miles from St 
Paul by railroad route. 

Elk River, Minn., is the name of a 
village situated on a stream of the same 
name, half a mile east of the Mississippi 
river, distant 40 miles from St. Paul, by 
railroad route. 

Bio Lake, Minn., the oounty-seat of 
Sherburne county, 60 miles north of St. 
Paul by railroad route, is situated about 
two miles east of the Mississippi river, 
containing a population of 200 or 300. 

St. Cloud, Minn., lying on the west 
sido of the Mississippi river, at the foot 
of the Sauk Rapids, is the capital of 
Stearns county, 74 miles north of St. 
Paul by railroad route. This may be 
called the head of navigation for the river 
above the Falls of St. Anthony, being on 
the direct route from St Paul to the 
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Bed River settlement of the North. A 
railroad is being constructed to run from 
Sauk Kapids to Pembina, connecting 
with the Northern Pacific Bailroad, 
benefiting this whole section of country. 

The vill.ige now contains about 2,000 
inhabitants, and is fast increasing in 
wealth and importance. There are a fine 
coart-house and jail, one bank, United 
States land-ofl3oe, five churches, three 
hotels, twelve stores, and two printing- 
offices. 

From St Cloud to the Red River is 
about 200 miles, the distance being 
about 200 more miles to Fort Gary , 
British America. A large trade is car¬ 
ried on, by means of ox-carts passing 
over the prairie, including the furs ana 
other articles belonging to the Hudson 
Bay Company. 

Sauk Rapids, Minn., lying on the east 
side of the Mississippi River, at the head 
of the rapids, two miles above St Cloud, 
is the capital of Benton County. It con¬ 
tains about 700 inhabitants, 2 churches, 
2 hotels, 2 stores, and manufacturing 
establishments. The St Paul and Pa¬ 
cific Railroad runs to this place along the 
east bank of the river. Here is an im¬ 
mense water-power, created by the Sauk 
Rapids , having a descent in half a mile 
of about 15 feet, where a dam is con¬ 
structed. 

The Mississippi River , above the Sauk 
Rap id 8, flows through a level country, 
interspersed with groves of timber of dif¬ 
ferent kinds, having a width of about 100 
yards, to Crow Wing, 40 miles above. 
North of the latter place, pine timber of 
a large growth is found in nbundanoe, 
the lumbering business being the princi- 
pal source of profit 

Watab, Benton County, Minn., 80 miles 
above St Paul, lying on the east side of 
the Mississippi River, is a small post set¬ 
tlement, containing about 150 inhabitants. 


Lrtlk Falls, Minn., 100 miles north 
of St. Paul, is the capital of Morrison 
county, where are a fine water-power and 
saw-mills, it being m the region of a 
good lumberiog section of country. 

Crow Wino, Minn., is the capital of 
Crow Wing county, situated on the east 
bank of the Mississippi, 120 miles north 
of St Paul. This is an important post, 
where is located the Government agency 
for the Chippewa Indians, and commands 
a considerable Indian trade. A Branch 
Bailroad is being constructed to extend 
from Sauk Rapids to Brainerd, forming 
a connection with the Northern Pacific 
Bailroad. 


Northern Minnesota. 

The distance from St. Paul to Crow 
Wino, Minn., is about 120 miles, the 
Chippewa Agency being seven miles above 
Crow Wing, on Crow Wing river, a stream 
larger than the Mississippi proper; it is 
the outlet of Otter Tail and other nume¬ 
rous lakes, some sixty miles west¬ 
ward. The Indian agent for the Chip¬ 
pewa, Pembina, and Pillager Indians re¬ 
sides at the above agency. The agent 
makes a yearly payment to the above In¬ 
dians, usually leaving the agency about 
the first of October, travels w*est to Otter 
Tail Lake, thence north, over the old Red 
river trail, to DouglaB, Polk county, 
Minn., situated on Red Lake river, empty¬ 
ing into the Red river of the North, 
about forty miles west In this vicinity 
the payments are made. 

Otter Tail Lake and the surrounding 
chain of lakes are of the purest water, 
abounding in delicious fish of different 
kinds. The shores are pebbly, surrounded 
by hard-wood timber, the sugar maple 
tree here predominating, from which 
large quanties of maple sugar are annually 
manufactured. The soil is unusually rich, 
producing wild grass three or four feet 
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in height. The principal game left is 
wild fowl of different kinds, among which 
may be named the prairie chicken, grouse, 
partridges, ducks, and wild geese. Deer, 
elk, bear, foxes, badgers, and other fur¬ 
bearing animals, heretofore numerous, 
are now sparse, being nearly exterminated 
by the Indians, who are expert huntsmen. 
The healthy influence of this section of 
the country is unrivaled, it being a lux¬ 
ury to breathe the pure air of this region. 


A few years since a resident of Mil¬ 
waukee, Wis., who had been suffering 
from ill health, tending to consumption, 
started for St. Paul and journeyed toward 
Crow Wing, along* the east side of the 
Mississippi river, arriving about the time 
of the leaving of the United States agent 
and his party for the interior, the 
weather being then cool and delight¬ 
ful. Joining said party, and partici¬ 
pating in their fare, he made the 
journey to Otter Tail Lake, and thence to 
Red Lake river, on horseback, returning 
with said party. 

During this trip of some four weeks, 
his health was almost entirely restored, 
being able to bear almost any amount of 
fatigue; camping out in the open air, 
hunting, and Ashing as circumstances 
would permit. 

This is the happy experience of hun¬ 
dreds of invalids who have the resolution 
to visit this health-restoring section of 
country, where fevers and consumption 
are almost entirely unknown. Even the 
winter months are endurable and healthy 
in this region, extending north to the 
British settlement near Lake Winnipeg, 
50° north latitude. 

Buffalo and other large game may be 
found west of Red river, affording whole¬ 
some food, while wheat and vegetables 
are raised in great abundance wherever 
settlements have been made. 


» Interesting to Consumptives. 

i 

, WHO SHOULD GO TO MINNESOTA AND WHO 
, SHOULD NOT. 

Extract from a letter, dated, St. Paul, 
Jftnrk, 

• 41 It is not the object of your correspond¬ 

ent to court any argument upon the rela- 
, tive merits of a northern or southern cli¬ 
mate for the cure of that fell destroyer of 
human life and happiness, consumption, 
but merely to give his experience as an in¬ 
valid during a sojourn of several months 
in a country which is fast becoming one 
of the most popular resorts for invalids 
from all parts of the Union. Neither do 
I wish to be understood as claiming for 
Minnesota entire immunity from disease, 
nor that the climate is a sovereign 
remedy for all cases of consumption; but, 
from careful observation, I believe I am 
justified in asserting that there is no lo¬ 
cality on this continent so exempt from 
‘ ail the ills that flesh is heir to’ as this. 
The dryness of the atmosphere, the pe¬ 
culiar character of the soil, the almost 
total absence of fogs and moist winds, all 
contribute to render the climate one of 
unrivaled salubrity. 

In its first stages, consumption appear* 
to yield readily to the peculiar influence 
of the climate; and, even in the more ad¬ 
vanced stages of tho disease, the patient^ 
by a continued residence in this country, 
finds permanent relief and comparative 
good health. I And that three classes of 
cases arrive in this country in search of 
relief: 1. Those slightly affected, who 
take time by the forelock, get well in a 
few months, and return to their homes 
perfectly cured. 2. Those more seriously 
affected, who never fully recover the use 
of their lungs, but by a permanent resi¬ 
dence in Minnesota enjoy comparative 
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good health. 3. Those who wait until it 
is too late, and arrive here only to linger 
a few weeks and die among strangers. 

“ It is to be regretted that the majority 
of the invalids who arrive here are not of 
the first class. Unfortunately, owing to 
the ignorance of physicians, the disease 
is seldom detected in its first stages; and 
it to not until a hemorrhage takes place, 
or tubercles commence to soften, that 
they see the necessity for the removal 
of the patient to a more salubrious -cli¬ 
mate. 

“ The second, or predominating class, 
are scattered all over the entire State, 
from the Iowa line to the shores of Lake 
Superior. Go where you will through 
Minnesota and you will meet persons, ap¬ 
parently in good health, who could not 
exist two years under the influence of 
the cold moist winds of the Atlantic 
States. Many of them arrive here quite 
low, but, with the help of a good consti¬ 
tution and the peculiar salubrity of the 
climate, they manage to rally and enjoy 
tolerably good health. In one or two in¬ 
stances which came under my observa¬ 
tion, the patients had to be removed from 
the steamboat in a carriage, and several 
months elapsed before any visible im¬ 
provement could be noted; but finally 
the patients commenced to mend, and 
the clear, bracing atmosphere of winter 
soon restored them to health. A few 
Sundays ago we buried one of the oldest 
residents of this city, who had been ill 
with consumption for fifteen years. He 
had been sick with the disease three 
years when he entered the State, and did 
not expect to live many months; but he 
rallied, and by a continued residence 
in the country managed to prolong his 
existence a dozen years. Some of the 
leaning business men of this city, men 
noted for their enterprise and success in 
'ife, belong to the second class, and, 


although to all appearance in the fhl] 
possession of health, tell you that it 
would be impossible for them to exist 
East. 

“ Of the third class not much need be 
said. They never ought to come here, 
as the fatigue and excitement of the 
journey only tend to hasten death. 
Some die on their way up the river, some 
at the hotels and boarding-houses before 
they have been domiciled among us 
a fortnight, and others, feeling that 
death is inevitable, start for home be¬ 
fore they have been a week in the 
country. 

“A very intelligent gentleman from 
New York, whose acquaintance I made 
when I first arrived in St. Paul, esti¬ 
mated that about -three out of every ten 
persons who came here afflicted with 
lung complaints recovered so as to be 
able to return to their homes, and that 
over fifty per cent, of the invalids were 
afforded permanent relief. My inform¬ 
ant, who is an invalid himself, has spent 
three years in the State, and, although 
in the enjoyment of apparent good health, 
says ho will never bo able to live in his 
native place again. Ho has therefore 
sent East for his family, and intends 
going into business hero. 

“ It would be a difficult task to arrive at 
anything like the approximate number of 
invalids in the State, for there are no 
statistics on the subject, but it is safe to 
estimate them by thousands. In the 
summer you find them scattered all qver 
the State, amusing themselves by fishing 
and hunting. The attractions in this 
respect are superior to anything of the 
kind in the United States perhaps. The 
entire surface of the State is dotted with 
lakes, varying in circumference from one 
mile to one hundred, which abound in 
the largest and choicest kind of fish. 
Pickerel, weighing from twelve to fifteen 
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pounds, bass, wall-eyed pike and trout 
in proportion are caught in large quan¬ 
tities in all the lakes and rivulets. 
Trolling on the lakes is especially re¬ 
commended by the physicians as the 
most fitting exercise for invalids who 
are too reduced to follow the more 
fatiguing sport of gunning. In the 
Fall of the year, which is certainly a 
delightful season, the woods abound 
with deer, partridges and quail, while 
the stubble fields furnish the Nimrod 
with all the prairie chickens he can 
carry in an ordinary sized wagon. 
Geese and ducks of tne finest flavor 
freouent the lakes in immense flocks, 
ana afford splendid sport. Occasion¬ 
ally you stumble upon a bear, but in¬ 
valids are not very partial to Bruin 
as a general thing, and usually allow 
him to follow the bent of his inclina¬ 
tion unmolested. 

“The cost of living in this far off 
Western country is by no means as 
expensive as some would imagine. 
Board at the best hotels in St. Paul 
can be procured as cheap as at the 
East, and in the country towns one 
can live very comfortably for about 


five or six dollars a week. As winter 
sets in, the invalids all flock to the 
towns, where they can spend the sea¬ 
son more agreeably than they can in 
the country. Such places as St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, St. Anthony, St. Cloud. 
Farrihault and Winona are crowdea 
with them, and the citizens derive no 
little profit by the presence of such 
visitors. The pineries, which extend 
along the St. Croix river, and run as 
far north as Lake Superior, are much 
frequented by consumptives. A belief 
is prevalent here that the pine emits an 
odor which is peculiarly healing, and 
highly beneficial for invalids; hence 
it is no uncommon thing for small 
parties to take up their quarters in the 
wilderness, and spend the winter there 
with the numerous gangs of lumber¬ 
men engaged in felling trees and haul¬ 
ing logs to the banks of the neighbor¬ 
ing creeks, with the view of floating 
them down the St. Croix in the Spring. 
Those who have the strength and 
courage to endure this wild mode of 
life generally experience the most 
beneficial effects, and in the Spring 
are enabled to return fat and hearty.” 


RAILROADS IN MINNESOTA.—1874. 


St Paul and Pacific*.—Main Line 217 


Upper Miss. Branch... 76 

Red River Branch*. 

St. Paul and Sioux City. 270 

St. Paul and Stillwater. 20 

Milwaukee and St Paul. 324 

Chicago and St. Paul...... 105 

Lake Superior and Mississippi.... 155 

Stillwater Branch. 12 

Minneapolis Branch.. 13 

Hastings and Dakota*. 74 

Winona and St Peter. 326 

Southern Minnesota. 170 

♦Uni 


MILKS. 

Minneapolis and St. Louis *........ 26 

Northern Pacific*.—(Duluth to 
Bismarck, Dak.).... 448 


Total miles, finished.1,913 

Several other Railroads are pro¬ 
jected to run from cities and towns on 
the Mississippi River; which, when 
completed, will afford great facilities 
for travelling, and the transportation 
of merchandise and agricultural pro¬ 
ducts. 
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Lake Superior and Mis- team and steamboat from there to Moor- 
gissftppi Railroad and its head and Fort Garry (300 miles). To- 
Branches. —This much needed tal distance, 500 miles. Passengers 
connecting link between the navigable going by way of St. Cloud can proceed 
waters of the Upper Mississippi and by railroad to Melrose, 108 miles, and 
the head of Lake Superior, 155 miles thence by stage to the Junction of the 

in length, is of the utmost importance Northern Pacific Railroad at Glyndon. 

to both Canada and the Unitea States. Then proceed by railroad and steam- 

Branch Roads run to Stillwater and boat to Fort Garry. A Line of Steam- 

Minneapolis. It is now completed, era are now running on the Red River 
and affords an uninterrupted route of the North, affording a speedy mode 
of travel from the Gulf of Mexico of conveyance from St. Paul and Du- 
to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The dis- luth. 

tance from St Paul to New Orleans, The completion of the Branch of the 
by water, is about 2,000 miles, and the St Paul and Pacific Railroad to Pem- 
distance from the head of Lake Su- bin a will afford still greater facilities 

perior to Quebec, via Toronto, passing in order to reach Northern Minnesota 
through Georgian Bay, is about 1,400 and Manitoba, 
miles—thus shortening the distance 
about 400 miles by avoiding Lakes 

Huron and Erie. . 

This international and inland route, 
passing through the most fertile region 
of the United States and portions of 

Canada, is destined to form the short- Climate of the ¥J]M>er Mis- 

est and most desirable through line of Blft&lppl Valley. —“The climate 
transit from North America to Europe; of the plains,” says J. W. Foster, 
carrying the mineral, agricultural, and “exhibits some peculiarities deserving 
other products of this wide extended of notice,—such as the purity of the 
region of country. air; the cloudless skies during certain 

This great route, in connection with seasons, giving to the landscape such, 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, for shnrply-aefined outlines; the dewlesB 
which a very liberal grant of land nights; the illusive phantoms of the 
has been given by the United States mirage; and the feeling of vastness 
Government, ought to encourage capi- which impresses every beholder, as he 
talists both in America and Europe to stands on some high swell, and in every 
invest 4heir surplus means so as to direction, sees the surface stretched 
insure their early completion. out like a hemisphere. 

_ “As in the distant north, there is 

a mingling of Spring and Summer, so 
St. Paul to Fort Garry. — here the Summer is protracted far 
Passengers going to Red River from into Autumn. This is the most de- 
St. Paul can go by way of the Main lightful season of the year, character- 
Line of the St. Paul ana Pacific Rail- ised by an absence of severe rain- 
road to Breckinridge, 217 miles, the storms, with a cool, bracing atmoe- 
present terminus of the road, and by phere, so gratifying to the physical 
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system that man exults ‘in the intense 
consciousness* of hi9 existence. 

“That delicious season known as 
‘Indian Summer/ Is often prolonged 
into December, when a calm, soft, 
hazy atmosphere fills the sky, through 
which, day after day, the sun, shorn 
of his beams, rises and sets like a 
globe of fire. This peculiarity is 
observed as far north as Lake Supe¬ 
rior, but is more conspicuous and pro¬ 
tracted in Iowa ana Nebraska, but 
does not extend south, into the lower 
latitudes of the United States. 

“Thus it will be seen that the Mis¬ 
sissippi Valley possesses a great di¬ 
versity of climate; and this is natu¬ 
rally to be inferred, when we consider 
that it extends through twenty degrees 
of latitude, and that its western rim, 
at many points, rises into the region 
of perpetual snow, so that the traveller 
may elect whether to breathe the pure 
and bracing air of the mountains, or 
the soft and balmy air wafted from the 
Tropics.” _ 


In reference to the Climatology of 
the Valley of the Red River of the 
North, and the surrounding region, 
.Captain Pauser, accompanied by Dr. 
Hector, as geologist, in their report 
of the Saskatchewan country, and of 
the region lying between Lake Win¬ 
nipeg and the Rocky Mountains, which 
are embraced in a warm belt extend¬ 
ing southward, state there is an area 
of millions of acres of fertile soil, 
where the Winters are comparatively 
mild, and where the Huason Bay 
Company have produced every crop 
grown in the north-western States. 
In the Pembina settlement, on the 
49th parallel, we know that for years 
agriculture has been successfully pro¬ 
secuted. 


“ In explanation of these phenome¬ 
na, it may be said that the Rocky 
Mountains attain their highest eleva¬ 
tion south of the 40th parallel, and as 
prolonged northward, they drop down 
and become merged in hills of moder¬ 
ate elevation. Through this depres¬ 
sion, it is believed that the warm 
breath of the Pacific, brought by the 
southwesterly winds, flows, until it is 
met by the cooler currents, which pre¬ 
vail over the eastern slope of the ^reat 
valley. The effect of this flow is to 
modify the vigor of the climate on the 
eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains, 
as far up even as Athabasca and the 
Assinniboine, and to render subservient 
to agriculture a region corresponding 
in latitude, on the Atlantic coast, with 
the inhospitable wastes of Labrador. 


Lakes, Rivers and Water- 
Falls of; Minnesota. —This 
health-restoring region owes its purity 
of atmosphere, in a great degree, to 
the numerous lakes and lovely streams 
which abound in almost every section 
of the State. The Lakes in the vicinity 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis, as well 
as those on the line of the Lake Supe¬ 
rior and Mississippi, and St. Paul and 
Pacific Railroads, are easy of access, 
and deserve a particular description. 

Lake Como 3 miles north-west of 
St. Paul, is a most lovely sheet of 
water, surrounded for the most part by 
cultivated grounds. It is approached 
by a good carriage road, being very 
frequently visited during warm wea¬ 
ther. Here are two or three public 
houses for the accommodation of visi¬ 
tors, where may be obtained row-boats 
and fishing tackle. Ten pound picke¬ 
rel are not unfrequently taken from 
its waters. 
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Lake Phalon, 3 miles north of St. 
Paul, on the line of the Lake Superior 
and Mississippi Railroad, is another 
lovely sheet of water from which is 
obtained a supply of pure water for 
the city. Bald Eagle Lake, a few 
miles beyond, is another attractive 
sheet of water. Here is afforded fine 
amusement for the angler or sports¬ 
man. 

Bass Lake, Lake Johanna, Vad- 
nais Lake, and several other small 
Lakes, lying from 6 to 10 miles north 
of St. Paul, are all worthy of a visit 
as they abound with fist and wild 
game. 

White Bear Lake, 12 miles north 
of St. Paul, on the line of the Lake 
Superior and Mississippi Railroad, is 
a favorite place of resort for tourists 
seeking health and pleasure. This is 
also a most popular Summer drive for 
the citizens of St. Paul as well as 
strangers. No idea of the beauty of 
the Lake, with its graceful and shaded 
shores, can be given to one who has 
not witnessed its lovely features. Here 
are two or three well-kept hotels, and 
plenty of row and sail boats for the 
accommodation of visitors. There are 
lovely groves for pleasure or picnic 
parties adjoining the Lake. 

A cluster of small Lakes, lying west 
of St. Paul and south of Minneapolis, 
emptying their pure waters into Min- 
ne-na-ha Creek, are all lovely sheets 
of water. They are known by the 
names Amelia, Mother, Rice, Calhoun, 
Harriet, Cedar, Christmas, Diamond, 
and Lake of the hies. They are all 
readilv reached from St. Paul or Min¬ 
neapolis by carriage roads. Lakes 
Calhoun and Harriet, 3 or 4 miles 
from Minneapolis, are the most fre¬ 
quented. Here are well-kept hotels, 
and several fine country residences. 


Cedar Lake, 3 miles west of Min¬ 
neapolis, lies on the line of the St. 
Paul and Pacific Railroad, and is 
easily approached by rail from St. 
Paul or Minneapolis. Here is a pub¬ 
lic house called the “ Invalid!8 Home!' 

Crystal Lake, Twin Lakes, 
and other small bodies of water lie 
north-west of Minneapolis,—all aflord- 
ing delightful excursions during warm 
weather. 

The above Lakes, in connection with 
Lake Minnetonka and the far-famed 
Falls of Minne-ha-ha , situated 5 miles 
below the Falls of St. Anthony, rend¬ 
ers St. Paul and its vicinity, next to 
Quebec, one of the most interesting 
portions of America. 

All these beauties of Nature, sur¬ 
rounded by a most delightful atmos- 
phere ; can be easily reached by rail 
or private carriage, starting from St. 
Paul or Minneapolis. 


Bead Waters of the Mis- 
lissippi River.— -From a recent 
survey of the Upper Mississippi, it 
appears that steamboat navigation is 
afiorded for upwards of six hundred 
miles above the Falls of St. Anthony, 
by means of three locks overcoming 
the Sauk Rapids, the Little Falls, and 
French Rapids, near the mouth of 
Rabbit river; terminating at Poke- 
goma Falls in about 47° 30' N. lat. 
Above these falls boat navigation is 
continued to Leach Lake and Lake 
WInnebagoshish. one hundred and 
forty miles further; these being the 
two largest of the many Lakes from 
which this noble river takes its rise. 
About one hundred and fifty, miles 
west of Lake Winnebagoshish is situ¬ 
ated Itasca Lake, the head source of 
the Mississippi. 
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The river, from the Falls of St. 
Anthony to Sauk Bapids , 80 miles, 
was successfully navigated before the 
completion of the St. Paul and Pacific 
Railroad. There is a company formed 
to build a steamboat and barges, to be 
placed upon this reach of the river. 
From Sauk Rapids to Little Falls 
there is another navigable reach of 
water; with a dam and a lock, with 
a lift of fourteen feet, it would connect 
the lower with the upper reach. The 
river through the largest part of this 
reach, above Little Falls, has a good 
depth of water and clear channel. 
French Rapids, near the mouth of 
Rabbit River, are the most difficult to 
overcome. 

Fort Ripley, Crow Wing, and 
Brainerd, where crosses the North¬ 
ern Pacific Railroad, are all landings 
and places of interest: the latter, no 
doubt, is destined to become an im¬ 
portant railroad station, being situated 
about 100 miles west of Lake Superior. 

There are very few islands between 
Crow Wing and Pine River, and from 
thence to Pokegoma, with the excep¬ 
tion of Three-Mile Rapids, three miles 
below Pokegoma. There is no obstruc¬ 
tion to steamboat navigation during 
the entire season, the river being deep 
and narrow, with a moderate current. 
There are several places where cut-offs 
could be made at very Blight expense, 
that would save miles of distance 
round by the present channel. The 
entire distance from the Falls of St. 
Anthony to Pokegoma Falls, by the 
windings of the river, is estimated at 
six hundred and seventy-five miles. 

Above Pokeooma Falla, navigation 
is afforded to the Chippewa Agency , on 
Leach Lake^ and on other tributaries 
of the Mississippi, extending for 260 
miles; thus, altogether, affording about 


900 miles of navigation above the Falls 
of St. Anthony, extending through a 
deeply interesting section of country. 

The numerous Lakes north and west 
of Crow Wing are described as being 
most beautiful sheets of water, abound¬ 
ing with fish of a fine flavor. Otter 
Tail Lake, about 50 miles west of Crow 
Wing, on the line of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, is surrounded by a 
healthy and fruitful section of coun¬ 
try, afiording a delightful resort during 
warm weather. 

It is said that a canal could be con¬ 
structed to connect the large Lakes at 
the source of the Mississippi river with 
the Red River of the North, passing 
through Red Lake and Red Lake 
River—flowing into the latter stream. 
If this was accomplished, and locks 
constructed on the Mississippi, an in¬ 
land navigation would be afforded from 
Lake Winnipeg to the Gulf of Mexico. 


Trip to Pokegoma Falla. 

Thb Head op Navigation on the Mis¬ 
sissippi River. 

To the Editors of the St. Paul Pioneer\ 
July, 1870. 

As some of your readers of the 
Pioneer might be glad to know some¬ 
thing more in regard to the first trip 
of the new steamer Pokegoma, from 
Little Falls to Pokegoma Falls, a dis¬ 
tance of three hundred miles, I will 
give you a detailed account. 

After the steamer left Little Falls, 115 
miles above St. Paul, it proceeded along 
up the river to Belle Prairie. There 
the people turned out en masse, and 
came to the bank of the river to see 
the river king, the steamer Pokegoma. 

After leaving Belle Prairie, we passed 
along up the river through a beau- 
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tiful country, not much settled. In a 
short time we arrived in sight of Fort 
Ripley, one of the most beautiful mili¬ 
tary outposts in the country. The 
old flag, the stars' and stripes, was 
floating at masthead. As we neared 
the Fort the commanding officer came 
to the bank of the river with a six- 
pounder and fired a salute of five guns. 
On our arrival at Crow Wing, 140 
miles above St. Paul ; the people as¬ 
sembled on the landing, and tired a 
salute with small arras, waved flags, 
and made many demonstrations of joy. 
On Friday night, the 24th day of 
June, the people of Crow Wing gave 
a ball, in honor of the event, at the 
Whipple House, which was free to the 
Captain and crew of the steamer. 

The night passed pleasantly, and 
early in the morning, on Saturday, the 
25th day of June, we started for the 
boat to get ready for our trip to Poke- 
goma Falls. Everything was soon 
ready, and we passed along up the 
river to French Rapids, through a 
country covered with a little white 
pine, some Norway and black pine, 
with a poor soil. Further up, towards 
the mouth of the Big Willow, the bot¬ 
tom land along the river is good and 
covered with rushes. Just below the 
mouth of the Big Willow, some two 
or three miles, is the Northern Pacific 
Railroad crossing. We found at the 
Railroad crossing three or four large 
tents, filled with stores belonging to tne 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company. 

On our arrival at Sandy Lake, the 
citizens and natives fired a salute, with 
small arm8, and the old flag was dis¬ 
played at the masthead. All seemed 

f lad to see the river king, and many 
ndians came on board and inspected 
the boat closely, and said it was the 
largest canoe they ever saw. 


After leaving Sandy Lake, going 
up the river about seven miles, we 
stopped to wood, where a gentleman 
by the name of Vereen was getting 
out square timber. Here we put on 
for wood all the score-blocks we could 
find. They were Norway pine, and 
burned well. 

After getting through wooding we 
passed along up the river by the mouths 
of Swan river, Split-Hand and Prairie 
rivers. Six miles up the Prairie river 
is the finest iron mines in the world; 
not worked yet. About one mile 
above the mouth of Prairie river re¬ 
sides an Indian chief, by the name 
of Rabbit, who has adopted the habits 
and customs of civilization, living in 
a good log house, owning two yoke of 
oxen, ana also farming quite exten¬ 
sively.- He too hoisted the flag on 
the approach of the steamer. On 
Monday, the 27th day of June, at 
sunset, we arrived at the foot of Long 
Rapids, the boat landed, and Captain 
Charles R. Riggs went on shore with 
the line, and made fast the second 
steamboat that ever ascended the Mis¬ 
sissippi river to this point. 

On Tuesday, the 28th day of June, 
Captain Houghton and several others, 
with your correspondent, took a bat- 
teau and went up the river some three 
miles to visit the celebrated Falls of 
Pokegoma, situated 415 miles above 
8t Paul. 

We found at the Falls a beautiful 
sheet of water, about sixty feet wide, 
pouring over a solid ledge of granite 
rock, at an anple of about 45 degrees. 
The fall at this place is about eleven 
feet, with the river falling fast below: 
so there is about twenty-two feet fall 
within ten rods. On the west side of 
the river is a heavy body of pine 
(white) ; on the east bank is hard 
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wood timber, but it has been cut off 
by the claimants in days gone by, so 
there is about eight or ten acres of 
land cleared. We found on this cleared 
land, blueberries, red raspberries, 
strawberries, and wintergreen berries. 
After looking at the Falls, and eating 
what berries we wanted, some of us 
tried fishing, but without much suc¬ 
cess, as the fish did not feel inclined 
to bite. At about eleven o’clock A. M. 
we all embarked in our batteau and 
returned to the steamer; and, imme¬ 
diately after dinner, steam was got up, 
and the steamer was turned round and 
headed down stream, homeward bound. 
After two days and a half hard run¬ 
ning we arrived at Crow Wing, all 
tired, and glad to see the city on the 
border of civilization. 

The people living on the 'Missis¬ 
sippi river, and its tributaries above 
Little Falls, are anxiously looking 
forward to the time when they will 


ship all their min, by boat& to the 
crossing of the Northern Pacific Rail¬ 
road on the Mississippi river, thence 
by rail to Duluth, ana then down the 
great Lakes to the sea-board. 

The country on the Upper Missis¬ 
sippi river above Crow Wing, is a 
timbered country, rather low and 
marshy—adapted to raising grass—a 
fine stock country, on account of its 
immense rush beds or bottoms, with 
a fertile soil; vast iron mines; inex¬ 
haustible pineries, and white cedar 
swamps; and, with the water-power 
at Pokegoma—which is unsurpassed 
by any in the State—will, when pro¬ 
perly drained and dyked, be as rich 
a country as Holland; and, ere lone, 
it will be filled up and settled with 
the hardv sons of toil from Norway 
and Sweden, and be made to bud and 
blossom like the rose. 

X***** C. R * * * *. 


RIVERS AND LAKES OF CENTRAL NORTH AMERICA. 


The River and Lake System of that 
portion of North America, comprised 
within the United States and Canada, 
or the British Possessions, is of the 
most grand and useful character. It 
embraces three distinct basins or val¬ 
leys; that of the Mississippi, the St. 
Lawrence, and the Saskatchewan and 
Red River of the North. The waters 
flowing through these different valleys, 
all take their rise in the immediate 
neighborhood of each other, between 
the 46th and 48th parallels of latitude, 
—the tablelands m Northern Minne¬ 
sota, elevated from 1,200 to 1,500 feet 
above the ocean, bein£ the fountain¬ 
head of all the above gigantic streams, 
if we except the Saskatchewan. 


The Missouri river—a tributary of 
the Mississippi—rises far to the west, 
in the region of the Rocky Mountains, 
uniting with its mother-stream mid¬ 
way in its flow to the Gulf of Mexico. 
The above stream drains an immense 
extent of country, forming, in part, 
a system of itself. 

The two great streams of commerce, 
the Mississippi and the St. Lawrence, 
—including the Great Lakes, now 
united by a band of iron —afford the 
longest line of water communication 
on the globe—altogether amounting to 
upwards of 16,000 miles of inland navi- 
tion, extending from the Gulf of 
exico to the Gulf of St Lawrence, 
with numerous tributaries running 
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from the Alleghanies on the east and 
the Rocky Mountains on the west. 

This grand River and Lake System 
combined, lies almost wholly within the 
Temperate Zone, embracing an area of 
over 2,500,000 square miles,—of which 
2,000,000 sauare miles may be said to 
belong to tne Mississippi Valley, ex¬ 
tending through twenty-three degrees 
of latitude and thirty degrees of lon¬ 
gitude. Such an extensive region of 
fertile land is not to found m any 
other part of the habitable globe. 

The Red River of the North, the 
Saskatchewan and other streams, flow¬ 
ing into Lakes Manitoba and Winni¬ 
peg, drain a large region of country, 
the waters finding their outlet through 
Nelson River into Hudson Bay. This 
great valley ? running through ten de¬ 
grees of latitude and twenty degrees 
of longitude, possesses a Siberian Sum¬ 
mer, —bringing forth cereals and vege¬ 
tables in great abundance for the sus¬ 
tenance of man and beast. 

The Mississippi takes its rise in Lake 
Itasca, and other small Lakes lying 
near the 47th parallel. At first its 
course is circuitous, running eastward 
through numerous lakes and expan¬ 
sions, when its course inclines south¬ 
ward to the Falls of St Anthony, 
affording stretches of navigable waters 
for several hundred miles. From be¬ 
low the above Falls, or the mouth of 
the Minnesota river, at Fort Snelling, 
it affords uninterrupted navigation to 
the Gulf of Mexico, a distance of up¬ 
wards of two thousand miles. 

Prof. Foster says,—“the sources 
of the Upper Mississippi are among 
the great forests of conifers, white 
* birches and aspens—subarctic types— 
which continue north, but dwarfed in 
stature, until the limits of arborescent 
vegetation are reached; and its mouth 


is in the region of the orange, the mag¬ 
nolia, .and even the palm—thus ap¬ 
proaching the verge of tropical forms. 
A navigable river, flowing through a 
region so diversified in climate and 
productions, can not but become the 
source of a vast inland commerce. ,, 

The Upper Mississippi, above its 
confluence with the Missouri river, 
for eight hundred miles, is a grand 
and lovely stream ; the channel being 
about half a mile in width, with nume¬ 
rous islands which spread out the bot¬ 
tom lands often for several miles. 
Above Dubuque the famed bluffs ap¬ 
pear, and, alternately, on both sides of 
the stream until the mouth of the St. 
Croix is reached. 

Lake Pepin is an expansion of the 
water, being about twenty-five miles in 
length and three miles wide. Here is 
witnessed some of the most grand river 
scenery imaginable, while the sur¬ 
rounding atmosphere is of the most 
bracing and healthy character. 

The Lower Mississippi, “when in 
flood, extends to a width of twenty or 
thirty miles, and the surplus watere 
find their way to the ocean through 
almost interminable swamps. The or¬ 
dinary channel, from a naif to one 
mile in width, is marked by an outline 
of woods, presenting a great sameness 
of an uninteresting character. As the 
flood recedes it leaves behind, in the 
bottom lands, a sediment as fine and 
fertilizing as the mud of the Nile.” 

St . Louis River, forming the head 
waters of Lake Superior, takes its rise 
on about the 48th parallel of latitude, 
almost due north of its outlet into 
Superior Bay. It drains a valley dis¬ 
tinct from the above Lake, passing 
through a wilderness region of country 
above the Dalles of the River, near 
Fond du Lac, here having a fall of 
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about 400 feet within the distance of wards before passing the island of 
eight or ten miles. Anticosti. 

Lakes Superior , Huron, Erie and The St. Lawrence if thrown open 
Ontario, form a succession of banns to the free commerce of the world, 
through which the accumulated waters from the 45th parallel to the ocean, 
flow, being increased by Lake Michi- will soon form the main artery of 
gan. The Rivers uniting this great trade between America and Europe, 
chain of Lakes are the St Mary, St The Bed River of ike North takes its 
Clair, Detroit and Niagara. The St. rise in Lake Travers, 46° N. lat, and 
Lawrence, proper, commencing at the flows northward into Lake Winnipeg, 
outlet of Lake Ontario, where com- a distance of about 400 miles, passing 
mences the “ Thousand Islands.” On through a rich agricultural section of 
its onward course toward tide-waters, country. The Saskatchewan rises in the 
above Quebec, it has a descent of 234 foot-hills of the Rocky Mountains of 
feet, while Lake Superior stands ele- British America, and flows eastward 
vated 600 feet above the ocean. In into Lake Winnipeg. This great val- 
an extended view it may be said to ley is rich in minerals, with a fruitful 
be 2,000 miles in length, before dis- soil, susceptible of sustaining a dense 
charging its waters into the Qulf of population. 

St. Lawrence. The separate system of rivers flow- 

This noble stream, unlike the Mis- ing into Lake Winnipeg, and through 
sissippi, never overflows its banks, Nelson River into Huason Bay, are, 
neither does it pass through any stag- ere long, destined to be alive with 
nant waters or swamps, but flows on- commerce, finding an outlet to the 
ward as a pure and healthy stream, Ocean through Hudson’s and Davis’ 
widening to one hundred miles or up- Straits. 

RAIN-FALL IN THE UPPER LAKE REGION. 

From Rain-Charts recently issued gan; 8 inches in the Upper Peninsula, 
by the 8mithsonian Institution, it ap- near Keweenaw Point, and 10 inches 
pears that during the Winter months, between Bayfield and Duluth, while 12 
(December, January and February,) inches fells in the vicinity of St. Paul, 
that from 4 to 6 inches of water, (rain During the Year, from 28 to 30 inches 
or snow) falls in the Lower Peninsula of rain falls in the Lower Peninsula of 
/ of Michigan; from 6 to 10 inches falls Michigan; 32 inches in the Upper 
' in the Upper Peninsula—the largest Peninsula, extending south to Green 
amount between Marquette and Ke- Bay, Wisconsin, while only from 24 to 
weenaw Point—while but 4 inches 28 inches of rain fells during the twelve 
fells between Bayfield and Duluth, months in Northern Minnesota, west of 
situated at the west end of Lake Supe- Lake Superior. 

rior, and but 2 inches of moisture falls The above uneven distribution of 
between St. Paul and Crow Wing, on moisture^ in connection with the I*othe- 
the Upper Mississippi. ral and Isothermal Lines, when properly 

During the Summer months, (June, understood, afford the key to the cli- 
July ana August,) 10 inches of rain matic influences operating ip the Lake 
falls in the Lower Peninsula of Michi- Region and Upper Mississippi Valley. 
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LAKE AND RIVER FISHING. 

Trout Fishing— Trout, which are “ In fishing with the fly, only a email 

usually called brook-trout, are caught part of the line is allowed to be in the 
in numerous running streams in the water. If you stand on the bank of the 
northern part of the United States and stream, throw your line as far up as 
in Canada. They are also taken in seve- possible, as you cannot expect to catch 
ral pure fresh-water lakes where the a trout opposite or below where you 
water is very cold. They generally have are standing. If bushes intervene be- 
red and yellow spots on their sides— tween you and the stream, (which is 
concave tail, and belly tinged with all the better), do not rustle them or 
orange red—varying in color, appear- make a noise. 

ance and size, with the quality of the “ Worm fishing for trout is practised 
soil pertaining to the streams they in- with similar caution. After a rain, 
habit. They have large eyes, a wide when the water of the brook is a little 
mouth, sharp teeth, ana scaleless skin, riley, you can catch trout by this mode 
The usual weight of brook-trout is from sometimes very rapidly. A single split 
one-half to four pounda and said to be shot will generally be enough to sink 
taken even larger on the North Shore your line. The rod should be a bam- 
of Lake Superior. The best time for boo, 16 or 20 feet long, and the line 
taking them is in the Spring and Sum- shorter than the rod. When the fish 
mer months. takes the bait, do not let him run with 

An experienced angler says:—“You it, but keep a steady hand. Do not 
can hook trout in several ways. Some jerk. hut play gradually with him. 
prefer fly fishing, and this is the most If tne day be clear, and the stream 
interesting mode in Summer. The rod shallow, the best way is to wade up 
to be used should be light, and the line stream cautiously, throwing your line 
made of hair, or silk and grass. The far up, and let it come gradually to- 
fly should be placed on a length of gut, wards you. The fish always heads up 
or a single light hair. Do not fish with stream, and you should not fail to re- 
your back to the sun. Stand as far member if he once sees you he vanishes 
from the stream as circumstances will and your sport is spoiled, 
allow—always throw your line from “ The fin of a trout, or other small 
you—never whip it out. Fly fishing fish, is sometimes used as a bait for 
is only suitable for pleasant weather, trout with good success. It is dropped 
The best time of the day is early in and roved, as with a minnow or fly.” 

the morning or iust at sunset. The - 

line should be about half as long as Mackinac Trout, or Salmon 
the rod. It should be thrown up Trout. —This is a fisn of fine flavor, 
stream, and let the fly gradually float and some people consider it almost 
down, and, if possible, fall into the equal to salmon. The flesh is reddish, 
eddies where the fish is apt to retreat and hence it is often called the salmon 
in case of alarm. Let your line fall trout. The color is dark, or dusky 
Into the stream lightly and naturally, grey; back and sides sprinkled with 
*ind when you raise it, do so gently ana spots somewhat lighter; belly light 
67 degrees brown or cream color; the teeth, gums 
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and roof of the mouth having a light 
purple tinge. It usually averages from 
two to four feet in length, and inhabits 
all the great Lakes of the West—par¬ 
ticularly Lakes Huron, Michigan and 
Superior. 

Sportsmen always take the salmon 
trout by trolling, or by set lines. For 
the latter they use the largest size cod- 
hooks and cod-1 ines; and for bait, bits 
of Lake herring or white fish are all 
that is necessary. In trolling, both 
tackle and bait are different, the min¬ 
now being chiefly used for bait. In 
trolling use swivels freely to keep your 
line from getting tangled. When you 
have a bite, slack the line a little to 
allow the fish to gorge his bait, then 
begin to pull steadily, after arranging 
everything in a proper manner to en¬ 
able you to play your fish. Trolling 
for salmon trout is most excellent 
sport, and amateurs take great delight 
in this kind of fishing. To insure suc¬ 
cess you should have an experienced 
hand to row your boat in trolling for 
this fish. \Ve have known good suc¬ 
cess on the Lakes where a small tug 
boat has been used for this purpose. 


The Muskellunge, or Lake 
Pike. —This game fish, found in the 
Upper Lakes and the St. Lawrence 
River, grows from one to three feet in 
length, according to the depth and 


breadth of the waters that he inhabits. 
41 Built like a pike, he is of a deep 
greenish brown color, dark back, ana 
pale sides with greenish spots. In fish¬ 
ing for the smaller sizes, your tackle 
should be similar to that used for 
pickerel; but for large ones, you want 
a good sized cod-line, with a cod-hook 
to match. He will bite greedily at 
various baits—a bit of fish, a slice of 
pork, a bundle of worms, or chicken 
offal, a small fish, or a frog. It re¬ 
quires a good deal of care, caution and 
physical exertion to land him. He is 
a most beautiful game fish, and is the 
best eating fish, next to the white fish, 
that inhabits the Lakes. 

“ The Muskellunge, (Umg face of the 
French ,) abound in Niagara River 
and the St. Lawrence, in the vicinity 
6 f the ‘Thousand Islands.’ He is an 
enormous pike, with the lower project¬ 
ing jaw armed with needle teeth clear 
into the throat, ranging from five to 
forty pounds weight, agile as lightning 
and a perfect Water-tiger among the 
smaller fishes." He is game until 
death—a sharp customer to handle; 
but a more delicate fish, flesh white as 
snow and savory as an oyster, well 
boiled, and served upon the dinner- 
table with pepper sauces, does not 
exist.” 

For Fiak of the Upper Lakes, see 
page 19. 
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Starting from Fort William, o. w. 


Kaministaquoiah River, emptying into 
Thunder Bay of Lake Superior, forms the 
west boundary of Canada proper; to the 
north and west lies the extensive region 
or country known as the Hudson Bay 
Company's Territory. Here commences 
the great Portage Road to Rainy Lake, 
Lake of the Woods, and the Red River 
settlement; also, to Lake Winnipeg, Nor¬ 
way House, and York Factory, situated 
on Hudson Bay. At the mouth of the Kam- 
inistaquoiah stands Fort WiUiam. “The 
banks of the river average in height from 
eight to twenty feet; the soil is alluvial 
and very rich. The vegetation all along 
its banks is remarkably thrifty and luxuri¬ 
ant in its appearance. The land is well 
timbered; there are found in great abun¬ 
dance, the fir-tree,.birch, tamarack, poplar, 
elm, and the spruce, There is also white 
pine, but not in great plenty. Wild hops 
and peas are found in abundance, and 
some bushes and other flowering shrubs, 
in many places cover the banks down 
to the very margin of the river, adorning 
them with beauty, and often filling the 
air with fragrance. The land on this river 
up to the Mountain Portage (32 miles), 
aud for a long way back, is unsurpassed 
in richness and beauty by any lauds in 
British America.” 

The Mountain Fall, situated on this 
stream, is thus described: “We had great 
difficulty in finding it at first, but, guided 
by its thundering roar, through such a 
thicket of brush, thorns and briars, as I 
never before thought of, we reached the 
spot from whence it was visible. The 
whole river plunged in one broad white 
sheet, through a space not more than fifty 
feet wide, aud over a precipice higher, by 
many feet, than the Niagara Falls. The 
concave sheet comes together about three- 


fourths of the way to the bottom, from 
whence the spray springs high into the 
air, bedewing and whitening the precipi¬ 
tous and wild looking crags with which 
the fall is composed, and clothing with 
drapery of foam the gloomy pines, that 
hang about the clefts and fissures of the 
rocks. The f^lls and the whole surround¬ 
ing scenery, for sublimity, wildness, and 
novel grandeur, exceeds any thing of the 
kind I ever saw.”— Rev. J. Ryerson's Tour . 

The danger of navigating these moun¬ 
tain streams, in a birch canoe, is greater 
than many would expect who had never 
witnessed the force of the current some¬ 
times encountered. Mr. Ryerson remarks: 
“ During the day we passed a large num¬ 
ber of strong and some dangerous rapids. 
Several times the canoe, in spite of the 
most strenuous exertions of the men, w*as 
driven back, such was the violence of the 
currents. On one occasion such was the 
force of the stream, that though four strong 
men w r ere holding the rope, it was wrench¬ 
ed out of their hands in an instant, and 
we were hurled dowm the rap ; ds with 
violent speed, at the mercy of the foaming 
waves and irresistible torrent, u^itil fortu¬ 
nately in safety we reached an eddy be¬ 
low.” ( See Engraving.) 

Dog Lake is an expansion of the river, 
distant by its winding course, 76 miles 
from its mouth. Othor lakes and expan¬ 
sions of streams are passed on the route 
westward. 

“The Savan, or Prairie Portage, 120 
miles from Fort William, by portage route, 
forms the height of land between Lake 
Superior and the waters falling into Lake 
Winnipeg; it is between three and four 
miles long, and a continuous cejar swamp 
from one end to the other, and is therefore 
very properly named the Savan or &vamc 
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Portage. It lies seven or eight hundred 
feet above Lakes Superior and Winnipeg, 
and 1,483 feet above the sea.” 

The Savan River, which is first formed 
by the waters of the Swamp, enters into 
the Lac Du Mille, or the Lake of Thou¬ 
sands, so called because of the innumer¬ 
able islands which arc in it. This lake 
is comparatively narrow, being sixty or 
seventy miles in length. 

The River Du Mi lie, the outlet of the 
Lake, is a precipitous stream, whereon 
are several portages, before entering into 
Lac La Pluie, distant 350 miles from Fort 
William. 

Rainy Lake, or Lac la Pluie , through 
which runs the boundary between the 
United States and Canada, is a most beau¬ 
tiful sheet of water; it is forty-eight miles 
long, and averages about ten miles in 
breadth. It receives the waters flowing 
westward from the dividing ridge separa¬ 
ting the waters flowing into Lake Supe¬ 
rior. 


Rainy Lake River, the outlet of the 
lake of the same name, is a magnificent 
stream of water; it has a rapid current 
and averages about a quarter of a mile in 
width; its banks are covered with the 
richest foliage of every hue; the trees in 
the vicinity are large and varied, consisting 
of ash, cedar, poplar, oak, birch, and red 
and white pines; also an abundance of 
flowers of gaudy and variegated colors. 
The climate is also very fine, with a rich 
soil, and well calculated to sustain a dense 
population as any part of Canada. 

The Lake or the Woods, or Lac Du 
Bois , 68 miles in length, and from fifteen 
to twenty-five miles wide, is a splendid 
sheet of water, dotted all over with hun¬ 
dreds of beautiful islands, many of which 
are covered with a heavy and luxuriant 
foliage. Warm and frequent showers oc¬ 
cur here in May and June bringing forth 
vegetation at a rapid rate, although Bituated 
on the 49th degree of north latitude, from 
whence extends westward to the Padfio 
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Ooean, the boundary line between the 
United States and Canada. 

“ There Is nothing, I think, better cal¬ 
culated to awaken the more solemn feelings 
of our nature, than these noble lakes stud¬ 
ded with innumerable islets, suddenly 
bursting on the traveller’s view as he emer¬ 
ges from the sombre forest rivers of the 
American wilderness. The clear, unruffled 
water, stretching out on the horizon; here 
intersecting the heavy and luxuriant foli¬ 
age of an hundred woody isles, or reflect¬ 
ing the wood-clad mountains on its margin, 
clothed in all the variegated hues of au¬ 
tumn ; and there glittering with dazzling 
brilliancy in the bright rays of the even¬ 
ing sun, or rippling among the reeds 
and rushes of some shallow bay, where 
hundreds of wild fowl chatter as they 
feed with varied cry, rendering more ap¬ 
parent, rather than disturbing the solemn 
stillness of the scene: all tend to raise 
the soul from nature up to nature’s God, 
and remind one of the beautiful passage 
of Scripture, ‘ 0 Lord, how marvellous are 
thy works, in wisdom hast thou made 
them all; the earth is full of thy riches.’ ” 
— BcUlantyne. 

The Winnipeg River, the outlet of the 
Lake of the Woods, is a rapid stream, of 
large size, falling into Winnipeg Lake, 3 
miles below Fort Alexander , one of the 
Hudson Bay Company’s Posts. A great 
number of Indians resort to the Fort every 
year, besides a number of families who are 
residents in the vicinity, here being one 
of their favorite haunts. 

Rev. Mr. Ryerson remarks:—“The 
scenery for many miles around is strik¬ 
ingly beautiful. The climate for Hud- 
son4 Bay Territory is here remarkably 
fine and salubrious, the land amazingly 
rich and productive. The water in Lakes 
Lac La Pluie, Lao Du Bois, Winnipeg, Ac., 
is not deep, and because of their wide sur¬ 
face and great shallowness, during the 
summer season, they become exceedingly 
warm; this has a wonderful effect on the 


1 temperature of the atmosphere in the ad¬ 
jacent neighborhoods, and no doubt makes 
the great difference in the climate (or at 
least is one of the principal causes of it), 
in these parts, to the climate and vegetable 
productions in the neighborhood. of Lake 
Superior, near Fort William. They grow 
spring wheat here to perfection, and vege¬ 
tation is rapid, luxuriant, and comes to 
maturity before frosts occur.’* 

The whole region of country surround¬ 
ing Lake Winnipeg, the Red River coun¬ 
try, as well as the Assiniboine and Sas¬ 
katchewan country, are all sooner or later 
destined to sustain a vigorous and dense 
population. 


LAKE WINNIPEG, 

Situated between 50° and 55° north 
latitude, is about 300 miles long, and in 
several parts more than 50 miles broad; 
having an estimated area of 8,500 square 
miles.* Lake Winnipeg receives the wa¬ 
ters of numerous rivers, which, in the 
aggregate, drain an area of about 400,0C0 
Bquare miles. The Saskatchewan (the riv¬ 
er that runs fast) is its most important 
tributary. The Assiniboine, the Red Riv¬ 
er of the North, and Winnipeg River are its 
other largest tributaries, altogether dis¬ 
charging an immense amount of water 
into this great inland lake. It is elevated 
about 700 feet above Hudson Bay, and 
discharges its surplus waters through 
Nelson River , a large and magnificent 
stream, which like the St. Lawrence is 
filled with islands and numerous rapids, 


+ Lakb Baikal, the most extensive body of 
fresh water on the Eastern Continent, situated in 
Southern Siberia, between lat. 51° and 55° north, 
is about 870 miles in length, 45 miles average 
width, and about 800 miles in circuit: being 
somewhat Inrger than Lake Winnipeg Id area. 
Its depth in some places is very great, being in 
part surrounded by high mountains. The Yeni - 
set’, its outlet, flows north into the Arctie Ooean. 
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preventing navigation entirely below Cross 
Lake. 

Lakes Manitobah and Winnipegosts, uni¬ 
ted, are nearly of the same length as Win- 
nipeg, lying 40 or 50 miles westward. 
Nearly the whole country between Lake 
Winnipeg and its western rivals is occu¬ 
pied by smaller lakes, so that between 
the valley of the Assiniboine and the 
eastern shore of Winnipeg fully one-third 
is under water. These lakes, both large 
and small, are shallow, and in the same 
water area show much uniformity in depth 
and coast line. 


Lake* In the Talley of the 
Saskatchewan* 

Length Breadth Elevation Area 
in miles. in miles, in feet in m's. 

Winnipeg,.280 57 628 8,500 

Manitobah,.122 24 670 2,000 

Winnipego-si8,..120 27 692 2,000 


St Martin,.30 16 665 350 

Cedar,.30 25 688 350 

Dauphin,.21 12 700 200 


All the smaller lakes lie west of Lake 
Winnipeg, which receives their surplus 
waters; the whole volume, with the large 
streams, flowing into Nelson River, dis¬ 
charges into Hudson Bay, near York Fac¬ 
tory, in 57® north latitude. The naviga¬ 
tion of the latter stream is interrupted by 
falls and rapids, having a descent of 628 
feet in its course of about 350 miles. 

“ The climate in the region of the above 
lakes and the Red River Settlement will 
compare not unfavorably with that of 
Kingston and Toronto, Canada West. 
The Spring generally opens somewhat 
earlier, but owing to the proximity of Lake 
Winnipeg which is late of breaking up, 
the weather is always variable until the 
middle of May. The slightest breeze from 
the north or northwest, blowing over the 
frozen surface of that inland sea, has an 


immediate effect on the temperature du¬ 
ring the Spring months. On the other 
hand, the Fall is generally open, with 
mild, dry, and pleasant weather.” 


Red River of the North. 

This interesting section of country be¬ 
ing closely connected with the Upper Lakes, 
and attracting much attention at the pres¬ 
ent time, we subjoin the following extract 
from “Minnesota and Dacota,” by C. 
C. Andrews: 

“ It is common to say that settlements 
have not been extended beyond Crow 
Wing, Minnesota. This is only techni¬ 
cally true. A few facts in regard to the 
people who live four or five hundred mile* 
to the north will best illustrate the nature 
of the climate and its adaptedness to agri¬ 
culture. 

“There is a settlement at Pembina, near 
the 49th parallel of latitude, where the di¬ 
viding line between British America and 
the United States crosses the Red River of 
the North. Pembina is said to have about 
600 inhabitants. It is situated on the 
Pembina River. It is an Indian-French 
word meaning * Cranberry .’ Men live there 
who were born there, and it is in fact an 
old settlement. It was founded by Brit¬ 
ish subjects, who thought they had loca¬ 
ted on British soil. The greater part of 
its inhabitants are half-breeds, who earn 
a comfortable livelihood in fur-hunting and 
farming. It is 460 miles northwest of St 
Paul, and 330 miles distant from Crow 
Wing. Notwithstanding the distance, 
there is considerable communication be¬ 
tween the two places. West of Pembina 
about thirty miles, is a settlement called 
St Joseph, situated near a large mytho¬ 
logical body of water called Miniwakin, oi 
Devil’s Lake. 

“ Now let me say something about this 
Red River of the North, for it is begin’ 
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n'mg to be a great feature in this upper 
country. It runs north and empties into 
Lake Winnipeg, which connects with Hud¬ 
son Bay by Nelson River. It is a muddy 
and sluggish stream, navigable to the 
mouth of the Sioux Wood River for vessels 
of three feet draught for four months in 
the year, so that the extent of its navigation 
within Minnesota alone (between Pem¬ 
bina and the mouth of Sioux Wood River) 
is 400 miles. Buffaloes still feed on its 
western banks. Its tributaries are nu¬ 
merous and copious, abounding with the 
choicest kind of game, and skirted with 
a various and beautiful foliage. It cannot 
be many years before this magnificent 
valley (together with the Saskatchewan) 
shall pour its products into our markets, 
and be the theatre of a busy and genial life. 

“Red River Settlement is seventy miles 
north of Pembina, and lies on both sides 
of the river. Its population is estimated 
at 10,000 souls. It owes its origin and 
growth to the enterprise and success of 
the Hudson Bay Company. Many of the 
settle re came from Scotland, but the most 
were from Canada. They speak English 
and Canadian French. The English style 
of society is well kept up, whether we re^ 
gard the Church with its bishop, the tra¬ 
der with his wine-cellar, the scholar with 
his library, the officer with his sinecure, or 
their paper currency. The great business 
of the settlement, of course, is the fur 
traffic. 

“Ai immense amount of Buffalo skins 
us taken in summer and autumn, while in 


the winter smaller but more valuablo furs 
are procured. The Indians also enlist in 
the hunts; and it is estimated that upward 
of $200,000 worth of furs are annually 
taken from our territory and sold to the 
Hudson Bay Company. It is high time 
indeed that a military post should be es¬ 
tablished somewhere on Red River by our 
government 

“The Hudson Bay Company is now a 
powerful monopoly. Not so magnificent 
and potent as the East India Company, it 
is still a powerful combination, showering 
opulence on its members, and reflecting a 
peculiar feature in the strength and gran¬ 
deur of the British empire—a power which, 
to use the eloquent language of Daniel 
Webster, ‘ has dotted over the whole sur¬ 
face of the globe with her possessions and 
military posts, whose morning drum-beat 
following the sun, and keeping company 
with the hours, circles the earth daily 
with one continuous and unbroken strain 
of martial music.* The company is grow¬ 
ing richer every year, and its jurisdiction 
and its lands will soon find an availability 
never dreamed of by its founders, un 
less, as may possibly happen, popular sover¬ 
eignty steps in to grasp the fruits of its long 
apprenticeship.” 

The Charter of the Hudson Bay Compa¬ 
ny expired, by its own limitation, in I860, 
and the question of annexing this vast do¬ 
main to Canada, or forming a separate 
province, is now deeply agitating the Brit¬ 
ish public, both in Canada and in the 
mother country. 
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TABLE OP DISTANCES, 

From Fort William, situated at the Mouth of the Kamistaquoiah 
River, to Fort Alexander, at the head or Lake Winnipeg. 

Miles. 

Fort William. 0 

Parapliue Portage..... 25 

(8 Portages) 

Dog Portage. 61 76 

(5 Portages) 

Sevan or Swamp Portage*.\.. 64 130 

Thousand Islands Lake. 67 187 

(2 Portages) 

Sturgeon Lake. 71 258 

t4 Portages) 

Lao La Croix. 25 283 

(5 Portagos) 

Rainy Lake. 40 323 

Rainy Lake River. 38 361 

Lake of the Woods. 83 444 

Rat Portage. 68 512 

Fort Alexander. 126 637 


From Fort Alexander to For t Garry 

or Red River Settlement, bt Water. 

Mile*. 

To Pointe de Grand Marais. 24 

“ Red River Beacon. 25 49 

“ Lower Fort.. 23 72 

44 Fort Garry. 24 96 

From Fort Alexander to Norway House, passing through Lake Winnipeg, 
300 miles. 

From Nor wat House to York Factory, passing through Oxford Lake and Hayes 
River, 400 miles. 


• Summit, elevated 840 feet above Lake Superior. 




















EXCURSION FROM DULUTH TO THE RED RIVER OF THE 
NORTH AND THE UPPER MISSOURI RIVER, 

Via the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

O N leaving Duluth for Moorhead, into Kettle River and the St. Croix, and 
Minn, situated on the east bank of other waters running northward into 
the Red Kiver of the North, or Bis- tributaries of the Mississippi River. 
march, on the Upper Missouri River, Sicotte’s, 68 miles from Duluth, 
you pass Fond du Lac, near the Dalles Near this station is a tamarack swamp, 
of the St. Louis River, and proceed to into which an engine was lately tumbled 
Thomson, 23 miles. Then cross the St by running off the track. It soon sank 
Louis River to the Junction, 1 mile, out of sight, and was brought to the but- 
where commences the Northern Pa- face by great labor, showing the treach- 
cific Railroad — the first twenty-four erous character of these sloughs. Near 
miles of railroad track being over the by we passed a solitary “ Lo, who was 
Lake Superior and Mueiuippi Railroad, standing on a pile of wood smoking a 
155 miles in length, extending to St. P&uL pipe, while apparently looking with won- 
Leaving the Junction, elevated 400 feet der on the passing train, being a fit rep- 
above Lake Superior, bound for the Red resentative of the surrounding country. 
River, or farther westward, you pass over The wild game here is said to consist 

a fine road-bed, with an ascending grade of deer, bears, mink, otter, and muskrat, 
for a number of miles. A small growth which are mostly taken by Indians dur- 
of pine and birch is encountered, with ing the fall and winter months, 
some burnt timber, until you reach Kimberley's, or Rice River, is next 

Norman, Carlton Co., 33 miles from passed, 76 miles from Duluth. 

Duluth. This is a small settlement, at Aiken, Aiken Co., 88 miles, is situ- 
present surrounded by some Indian wig- ated on Mud River, emptying into the 
warns. A small growth of burnt timber Mississippi about a quarter of a mile 
is next passed, then small lakes on both north. Here Is a depot building, a post¬ 
sides of the railroad. office, storey and a few dwellings, with 

Long Swamp is surrounded by a stunt- several Indian wigwams. This is a turn¬ 
ed growth of pines. Here piles are ber region, the pine logs being floated 
driven 50 or 60 feet deep, to obtain a down tne Mississippi River to St An- 
foundation for the road-bed. thony Falls. 

Island Lake. 46 miles. Here are Withington, 98 miles, is situated on 
several small lakes, surrounded by a Reno Lake. Here maple and oak trees 
small growth of trees. Soon you pass abound of a fair growth. The railroad 
the divide of waters running south-east thus far is apparently constructed in the 
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most substantial manner, costing about 
$20,000 a mile from the Junction to the 
Mississippi River, 91 miles. Beautiful; 
lakes are next passed, abounding with 
wild ducks and geese during the spring 
and fall months. A few scattered pines 
are passed, together with birch and pop¬ 
lar trees, as you approach the “ Father 
of Waters,” here a comparatively small 
stream. 

Brainerd, 115 miles from Duluth, 
the capital of Crow Wing County, is fa¬ 
vorably situated on the east bank of the 
Mississippi, 1200 feet above the Gulf of 
Mexico, on a beautiful elevation, 50 or 
60 feet above the river. It contains a 
court-house and jail, 1 bank, 3 churches, 
6 hotels or taverns, 12 stores, 1 printing- 
office, 2 steam saw-mills, 1 planing-miil, 

1 iron foundry, 1 sash, door and blind 
factory, a brewery and brick-yard, a 
portable house manufactory, and an ex¬ 
tensive machine shop and roundhouse, 
belonging to the Northern Pacific Rail¬ 
road. Here is also a reception house for 
emigrants and a hospital, erected by the j 
above Company. The railroad bridge at 
this place is a substantial structure 600 
feet in length. The river is navigable 
for a small class of steamers for 200 miles 
above to the Pokegema Falls , and 30 miles 
below to the Little Falls, passing Crow 
Wing and Fort Ripley. 

A Branch Railroad is being construct¬ 
ed to extend from Sauk Rapids to this 
place, running; on the east side of the 
Mississippi River, forming a direct rail¬ 
road line between St. Paul and Brainerd, 
making it an important railroad station, 
where passengers now stop daily to dine 
when going east or west on the trains. 

Climate of Northern Minnesota. 

In speaking of the peculiar climate of 
Fort Ripley , situated about 20 miles south 
of Brainerd, the surgeon of the post re¬ 
marks : “ This section of Minnesota is. 
no doubt, influenced by cold currents ox 


air descending from Hudson Bay and the 
Arctic regions, while the western and 
more southern portions of the State are, 
no doubt, favored by a climatic influence 
proceeding from the Pacific coast, across 
the Rocky Mountains, in British Ameri¬ 
ca, hence the favorable climate of the Red 
River country of the North. 

“Different kinds of pine^ oaks, and 
birch constitute the prevailing forest 
growth of this region. The sugar maple 
abounds in some places. The chestnut, 
walnut, and beech are unknown, as is 
every species of fruit trees, wild or culti¬ 
vated. The soil is generally a sandy 
alluvium. The land, at least when firet 
cultivated, is more productive than might 
be supposed, being what farmers term 
1 warm, and adapted to the short sum¬ 
mers. The average depth of snow dur¬ 
ing winter is from two to three feet, 
which lies for about five months,— from 
November to April. 

“ The phenomena of spring, when once 
begun, often progresses with great rapid¬ 
ity ; and from the climate of winter, the 
region sometimes seems to pass at once 
into that of mid-summer. Wild straw¬ 
berries, which are found here in great 
abundance, ripen from the 20th to the 
last of June. During the summer 
months, and September and October, the 
weather is generally clear and delightful, 
this whole region being favored with a 
healthy atmosphere.” 

Snow Line — Rainfall. 

The “Maximum Snow Line,” the St 
Paul (Minn.) Pioneer says: “Duringthe 
post season (1872-73) the centre of pre¬ 
cipitation has corresponded nearly with 
the north boundary of Iowa and Ne¬ 
braska. Southern Minnesota has had 
more snow|than the central part of the 
State, and that more than the north end, 
with the single exception of parts bor¬ 
dering on Lake Superior, or within the 
influence of Lake Winnipeg. The rail- 
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ways south have been often, and much 
worse, blockaded than those north of us. 
Indeed, the North Pacific Railroad has 
been open and in operation for weeks to¬ 
gether, while lines from Chicago east¬ 
ward were completely buried. The rear 
eon of all this is that the great air cur¬ 
rents which carry the water of the sea to 
all this section, during the severity of the 
winter, in coming up from the south un¬ 
load their burden before, or by the time, 
they reach this latitude; and as they 
move on northward nearly every parti¬ 
cle of moisture is wrung out of them. 
Our cold winds are almost always dry. 
The extreme North has more snowless 
territory than the South has rainless. 11 

Starting from the Gulf of Mexico, 
west of the Mississippi River, in Louisi¬ 
ana, 18 inches of ram falls during the 
winter months , 16 inches in Southern Ar¬ 
kansas, 12 inches in Northern Arkansas, 
8 inches in Missouri, 6 inches in Iowa, 
4 inches in Southern Minnesota, and 2 
inches in Northern Minnesota and in the 
Valley of the Red River of the North; 
in the northern region the moisture fall¬ 
ing as snow. 


Gull River, 7 miles, is next crossed, 
and Chippewa Prairie is entered and 
passed. 

Pillager Station is 12 miles from 
Brainerd. The Pillager Indians are a 
small band residing some distance north 
of this station. It was near here that 
Hole in the Day, a celebrated Indian 
ChiefJ was assassinated by some of his 
own people, in 1868. 

Crow Wing River is next seen, on the 
south of the railroad track, flowing from 
the west, and a small prairie passed, 
covered with grass and flowers. 

Motley, 22 miles from Brainerd, is a 
station near where Crow Wing River is 
crossed. Here is a settlement surrounded 
by a small growth of pines and birch 
trees. Wet prairie, with dwarfed wil¬ 
lows and some good grass, is next passed. 

17 


Small lakes, in part surrounded by wet 
prairie, is also passed, while maple and 
bass-wood is seen on the ridges. 

Hayden, 28 miles, is another small 
settlement Pine trees of middling size, 
with some burr oak, is passed. Here 
two deer were seen near the railroad 
track. Soon pass the divide between 
the waters that flow east into the Missis¬ 
sippi and west into the Red River of the 
North. 

Aldrich, 36 miles, is surrounded by 
good land, with oak and birch trees. A 
rolling prairie is next passed, inter¬ 
spersed with clumps of small trees and 
some good grass land, where flowers of 
different colors abound. 

Wadena Station, Wadena Co.. 46 
miles from Brainerd, is surrounded oy a 
rolling prairie. Many permanent settle¬ 
ments and cultivated fields begin to ap¬ 
pear. 

Leaf River Station, 51 miles. Here 
is a natural meadow, producing good hay. 
A number of farm-houses are seen on 
the prairie. Pass a stretch of land cov¬ 
ered with oak, bass-wood, birch, and ma¬ 
ple. Here the summer days become 
warm, ranging from 70° to 90° Fahren¬ 
heit. Natural meadows and small lakes 
are seen, with some good upland, pro¬ 
ducing corn, wheat, and vegetables in 
abundance. 

A fine prairie of about 15 miles in 
length is next reached, being in part set¬ 
tled by German families. Here they are 
preparing to plant forest tress. Soon 
cross Otter Tail River, which was full 
of saw logs, and a steam saw-mill in 
operation. A charming prospect is here 
afforded of the surrounding country, the 
prairie being covered with grass and 
flowers of different hues. 

Perham, 70 miles from Brainerd. 
This is a small village, surrounded by 
rich prairie land, ana lying almost as 
level as a bam floor. A number of 
farm-houses are seen in the distance. 
Pass an extensive wheat field, owned 
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and worked by a German woman and 
her two daughters. A rolling prairie 
with clumps of trees is next passed as 
you proceed westward. Here are corn 
and wheat fields inclosed by fences. 

For about one hundred miles east of 
Moorhead, on the Bed River, and for 
several hundred miles north and south, 
is said to be a productive prairie region, 
while west of the river the region is 
vastly increased, extending north-west 
into the Valley of the Saskatchewan. 

Hobart, 81 miles, is a small village, 
surrounded, by lovely lakes and a rolling 
prairie, which is very fertile, producing 
corn, oats, wheat, and vegetables of al¬ 
most every variety. A field was passed 
with com standing 8 or 10 feet high, 
while cattle are seen feeding in rich nat¬ 
ural meadows, affording a most pleasing 
prospect A growth of hard wood is 
passed, with some tamarack, before com¬ 
ing to Detroit Lake, an extensive and 
beautiful sheet of water, surrounded by 
finely-wooded banks. Pike, pickerel, 
black-bass, and other fish, besides wild 
game, are here taken in large quantities. 

Frazee City is a new settlement, 
about one mile from Hobart 

Detroit, capital of Becker Co., Minn., 
92 miles from Brainerd and 47 miles 
from Moorhead, is a flourishing town, 
settled mostly by a colony of New Eng¬ 
landers, numbering some 400 or 500 
souls. Good farming lands surround 
this favored place, no doubt, soon des¬ 
tined to raise into importance as a centre 
for the purchase and shipment of the 
products of the adjacent country. 

Oak Lake, 96 miles, is another fine 
body of water, lying two miles north of 
the railroad. Here is a settlement sur¬ 
rounded by a rolling prairie, with sev¬ 
eral small lakes in view. 

Audubon, 99 miles, is situated on the 
side of a beautiful lake, surrounded by 
prairie and woodland. This place is on 
the line of northern settlements at the 
present time; beyond is an Indian Res¬ 


ervation of considerable extent. Here 
are to be seen productive com and wheat 
fields. Wild ducks and prairie chickens 
are numerous. 

Lake Park, 105 miles, is the name 
of a settlement surrounded by a good 
section of country. A rolling prairie, 
with haycocks, cattle, and dwellings, are 
seen in the distance. Then comes a 
small stretch of prairie, surrounded by 
steep bluffs or hillocks of poor land as 
you approach Buffalo River, a tributary 
of Red River, which is here a small 
stream. Buffalo bones are often met 
with, but the wild animal has not been 
seen east of Red River for the past eight 
or ten years. Antelopes and elk are oc¬ 
casionally taken in the winter and spring 
months. 

Hawley, 116 miles ; is a settlement 
situated on Buffalo River. Here is a 
beautiful rolling prairie, with small trees 
skirting the river banks. Ducks, geese, 
and grouse are to be seen in large num¬ 
bers in the autumn months. 

Muskoda, 120 miles, is surrounded 
by a rolling prairie, where are to be 
found prairie chickens in large numbers. 
Cross and re-cross the Buffalo River, 
here lined with handsome trees, hanging 
over the stream. Much of the land is 
under cultivation, stretching as far as can 
be seen southward. Fierce, driving cold 
winds are said to sweep over these prai¬ 
ries during the winter months, while fires 
rage in the autumn, running with the 
wind like a race-horse. 

Glyndon* Clay Co., Minn.. 244 miles 
west of Duluth^ is handsomely situated 
on a rich prairie, 10 miles east of Red 
River. The Branch Railroad, here crosses 
the Northern Pacific, running from St 
Cloud to Pembina, situated on the north¬ 
ern limits of the United States. Here is 
a land-office, a hotel, printing-office, and 
several stores, together with a number 
of dwelling-houses. Population, 500 or 
600, being mostly from the Eastern 
States. 
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A level, open prairie extends for many 
miles north and south, which is passed 
before reaching the Bed Biver, and is 
fringed by a belt of timber as far as the 
eye can reach, the land gently falling as 
you approach the stream. 


Moorhead, 137 miles west of Brain- 
erd, and 252 miles from Duluth, situated 
on the east bank of Bed Biver, at the 
head of navigation, is the capital of Clay 
Co., Mirin., lying near the 47th parallel. 
Here are located a depot building, store¬ 
houses, 2 churches, 6 taverns, 12 stores, 
a printing-office, and a number of dwell¬ 
ing-houses. Population about 1000, of 
different nationalities, the whole par¬ 
taking the appearance of a frontier set¬ 
tlement. Here is a substantial railroad 
bridge, about 1,200 feet in length, span¬ 
ning the river bottom, the stream, at low 
water, being 100 feet wide, with a gentle 
current flowing northward. Steamero of 
a light draught run to Fort Garry, Mani¬ 
toba, 220 miles. Flat-boats and rafts 
also run from the head of the river to 
Moorhead, Pembina, and Fort Garry. 

Fargo, Dakota Territory, lies directly 
opposite Moorhead, on the west bank of 
Bed Biver. Here is built a station- 
house and work-shops by the N. Pacific 
B.B. Co., it being intended as their 
headquarters for the Dakota Div. Ho¬ 
tels, stores, and dwellings are already 
erected, and others in the course of 
rapid construction, bidding fair to be¬ 
come a town of considerable importance. 
A new and large hotel has here been 
erected by the Railroad Company. It is 
north-west of Fargo that most of the poor 
lands of Dakota lie, being in the vicinity 
of Minnewakan, or Devil’s Lake. 


Climatio Influence. 

It is difficult to convey to strangers 
the great difference in climate that exists, 
during the summer months, between the 


Bed Biver of the North and Duluth, 
situated at the head of Lake Superior, 
on the same line of latitude, being dis¬ 
tant 250 miles. 

Starting from Moorhead, Minn., lying 
near the 47th parallel of latitude, and 
proceeding eastward^ you usually en¬ 
counter hot weather in June, July, and 
August, but soon after crossing the Mis¬ 
sissippi Biver at Brainerd you encounter 
a perceptible change, the air becoming 
cooler and crisp-like—the same differ¬ 
ence about as is felt between the hot days 
of August and the cool days of Septem¬ 
ber or October in other parts of the coun¬ 
try. This steady summer heat of the 
Bed Biver country, and farther North, 
forms a Climatic Influence that causes 
the New North-west to be blessed with 
a Siberian Summer, thereby redeeming 
millions of acres or land from the chill¬ 
ing influence that comes sweeping down 
from Hudson Bay, crowding down the 
thermometer or Isothermal line from the 
head of Lake Superior to the eastern 
Atlantic coast. Then, again, this fa¬ 
vored section of country has less fall of 
moisture, rain or snow, during the win¬ 
ter months than falls in the Eastern 
States, the usual difference being as two 
is to ten inches of moisture or water. This 
same favorable climatic influence ex¬ 
tends north-west to the Upper Missouri 
and the Valley of the Saskatchawan, in 
British America. 


Route from St. Paul to the Red 
River of the North. 

The most direct route from St. Paul 
to the Bed Biver is by the Si. Paul and 
Pacific Railroad, via Minneapolis to 
Breckinridge, Minn, 217 miles. This 
route crosses the State of Minnesota, 
running in a north-west direction, pass¬ 
ing Lake Minnetonka and the Big Woods 
before reaching the Bed Biver, 35 miles 
north of Traverse Lake, the head of the 
stream. 



TABLE OF DISTANCES FROM DULUTH TO BISMARCK, DAKOTA, 

Via Northern Pacific Railroad. 



Minnesota Division* 


Miles. MlW 

448 DXJLITTH. 0 

447 Rice ’b Point. 1 

444 Oneota. 8 4 

433 Fond du Lac. 11 15 

425 Thomson. 8 23 

424 Junction, Lake Superior 

and Miss. Railroad . 1 24 

390 Sicotte’s. 34 58 

372 Kimberly. 18 76 

360 Aiken. 12 88 

333 Brainerd. 27 115 

Mississippi River. 

311 Motley. 22 137 

286 Wadena. 25 162 

273 N. York Mills.. 13 175 

263 Perham. 10 185 

252 Hobart. 11 196 

241 Detroit . 11 207 

237 Oak Lake. 4 211 

234 Audubon. 3 214 

228 Lake Park... 6 220 

217 Hawley. 11 231 

284 Glyndon, crossing of 

Pembina Branch R. -R.. 13 244 

195 MOORHEAD. 9 253 


Red River of the North. 


Dakota Division. 


Miles. 



Miles. 

194 

FAB GO, Dak... 

... 1 

254 

183 

Maple River.. 

... 11 

265 

137 

Wapeton. 

... 46 

311 

122 

Eckelson. 

... 15 

326 

101 

Jamestown. 

... 21 

347 

65 

0 

Crystal Springs- 

BISMARCK-... 

... 36 
... 65 

383 

448 


Missouri River. 


Northern Pacific Railroad 
Continued — New Route. 
1,590 Bismarck. 448 

1,588 Crossing Missouri Riv. 2 450 

1,383 Yellowstone Riv.. ..205 655 

Crossing Dakota into Montana. 

1,043 Yellowstone Diy....340 995 

Passing up Yellowstone Valley. 

845 Rocky Mt. Div.*....198 1,193 
563 Clark’s Fork Div... 282 1,475 
Western Slope, Rocky Mountains. 

355 Pend d’OreilleDiy. 208 1,683 
To mouth Snake River. 

105 Columbia Riv. Div...250 1,933 
Mouth Snake River to Kalama. 

0 Pacific Division f—105 2,038 
Kalama to Tacoma, Puget Sound. 


* Bose man’s Pass, elevated about 6JOOO feet above the Ocean, 
f Finished; leaving 1,483 miles of Railroad to be completed. 

Nora.—This new route from Bismarck to Puget Sound increases the former estimates shoot 
260 miles, thereby obtaining a better grade. 
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Stages run daily from Breckinridge to 
Moorhead, 40 miles, connecting with 
Kittson's Red River Transporta¬ 
tion Line op Steamerr forming a 
speedy and direct route to Fort Garrt. 

Distance from St. Paul 

To Breckinridge, railroad 217 miles. 

“ Moorhead, stage. . 40 u 

“ Pembina, steamboat... 156 “ 

“ Fort Garry, “ .~ 67 u 

Total.. 480 “ 

Usual time, 4 days; fare, $23. 

Red River of the North. 

This remarkable stream, like the 
u Father of Waters,” attracts the atten¬ 
tion of the observing traveller with great 
astonishment Like the Mississippi it 
has its bottom land and islands, being 
fringed with a heavy growth of forest 
trees, while running northward through 
an immense prairie region, formerly tne 
favorite aboae of the buffalo, who have 
receded westward with the onward march 
of civilization. 

Its principal head source is Lake 
Traverse, 45° 30' north latitude, and its 
outlet into Lake Winnipeg* through 
which its waters flow, is in 51°, thus ex¬ 
tending through five and a half degrees 

• Lake Winnipeg receives also the waters of 
the Saskatchawan, emptying its accumulated 
waters into Nelson River, ana thence into Hud¬ 
son Bay, in about 57° N. latitude. 


of latitude, having a very winding course 
almost directly northward. For its whole 
length it is surrounded by fertile prairies, 
which are now coming into favorable no¬ 
tice by the American and Canadian public. 

Manitoba is the field for Canadian emi¬ 
grants, while to the South the hardy sons 
of New England and foreigners from 
Northern Europe are flocking in great 
numbers. 

The completion of the Northern Pa¬ 
cific Railroad to the Red River, and 
farther westward, has given an impetus 
to emigration in this direction. Villages 
and settlements are springing up with 
great rapidity, which is destined to ex¬ 
tend northward and westward as facili¬ 
ties for travel increase, ultimately 
stretching north-westward across the 
Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Ocean. 

The good soil and favorable climate of 
Manitoba has long been known to the 
Canadian public; but the want of rail¬ 
roads has heretofore prevented its rapid 
settlement. Now, in addition to the 
Northern Pacific, a branch railroad is 
being constructed to run direct from St. 
Paul, via St. Cloud, to Pembina, situated 
near the 49th parallel, thus, in connec¬ 
tion with the St. Paul and Pacific Rail¬ 
road, affording facilities to reach any 
part of the Red River Valley, it being 
now reached by three great Lines of 
Travel. In addition to the above, the 
Winona and St. Peters Railroad is push¬ 
ing its line north-westward to the sources 
of the Red River. 


Red River Transportation Line, 1874. 

Moorhead to Manitoba, via 

Freight and Passenger Steamers — International, Dakota, Sheyenne, Selkirk, and Alpha. 

During navigation this line will be RY, Manitoba, stopping at the interme- 
ready to carry freight and passengers diate landings. _ . 

from Moorhead, Minn., where the Passengers from St. Paul have the 
Northern Pacific Railroad crosses the choice of two routes to Moorhead, etc.. 
Red River of the North, to Fort Gar- viz., the St. Paul and Pacific Railroad 
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to Breckinridge. 216 miles, thence by 
stage to Moorhead, 40 miles farther; or 
by the Lake Superior and Mississippi 
Railroad to Northern Pacific Junction, 
thence by Northern Pacific Railroad to 
Moorhead, a total distance of 358 miles, 
passing through Brainerd, situated on 
the Mississippi River, 137 miles east of 
Moorhead. 

Distances from Moorhead to Fort 
Garrt, 

Via Red River of the North. 


Landings. Miles. 

Moorhead. 0 

Probstfields. 3 

Georgetown . 12 15 

Elm River. 13 28 

Goose Rapids. 14 42 

Frog Point . 10 52 

Grand Forks.. . 22 74 

Pembina. 80 154 

Mouth Assiniboine. 

Fort Garry. 67 221 


Distance from Duluth to Moorhead, 
252 miles. Passengers will save expense 
and trouble by purchasing through tick¬ 
ets, on sale at principal railroad offices in 
Canada and the States. 


Objects of Interest. 

The varied scenery on this route, by 
rail and steamer, is of the most interest¬ 
ing character, passing through a wild and 
sparsely populated region, between the 
St. Louis and Mississippi Rivers, then 
coming to a better section of level coun¬ 
try, until the prairie region is reached, 
when a lovely view is presented to the 
observing traveller, the country being 
dotted with small lakes, forest trees, and 
extensive prairies before reaching the 
Red River of the North, then beautiful 
river scenery for the remainder of the 
distance. 


Inducements for Pleasure Travel¬ 
lers. 

During the season of 1874 the facili¬ 
ties for reaching Fort Garry. Mani¬ 
toba, and Lake Winnipeg will be com¬ 
plete, opening a new and healthy region, 
abounding with different kinds of game, 
while enjoying an invigorating atmos¬ 
phere. 

The route to the Upper Missouri River 
is also completed, distant about 200 miles 
west of Moorhead. This noble stream 
being reached by the “Iron Horse,” the 
field for adventure is illimitable. The 
tourist can proceed to “End Track” run¬ 
ning toward the Yellowstone River, or 
take a steamer and proceed to Fort Ben¬ 
ton, Montana, or still farther west to 
the National Park among the Rocky 
Mountains, near where are deposited 
golden treasures, besides wild river and 
mountain scenery — rapids, falls, and 
spouting springB of fabulous extent and 
variety. 

From this time forward Lake Supe¬ 
rior, the Upper Mississippi, the Red 
River of the North, and the vast region 
drained by the Missouri River, will be 
the great camping-ground of hunters and 
sportsmen seeking health and enjoyment 
auring the summer and autumn months. 
Outfits will have to be prepared, and in 
many instances faithful guides obtained 
in order to secure safety and comfort. A 
canoe or an Indian pony would, in many 
instances, be a necessary appendage, not 
forgetting a mosquito-net. 


Letter from James River. 

“ Dear Star: Sure to my promises 
I will give vou a brief description of 
this town and adjoining country, and will 
begin with the beauty of the scenery with 
which nature has seen fit to embellish 
this till lately unknown country. Stand¬ 
ing on the biufis that guard the town on 
all sides, one has spread out before him a 
panoramic view impossible to describe 
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with justice. To the north may be seen 
the clear waters of the beautiful stream, 
as it wends its way in serpentine folds 
oyer the magnificent prairie, with its 
banks adorned with the graceful elms 
that tower their giant forms far over the 
waters, and are reflected from its placid 
surface in magnified loveliness. In spots 
of many feet the foliage is so luxuriant 
that not a glimpse of the river can be 
obtained till one stands close on its 
banks, while at others the waters bask 
in the uninterrupted rays of the noonday 
sun, and sparkle with seeming delight as 
the golden showers fall on its ripples. 
Then again the eye can but at intervals 
penetrate the verdure to have the waters 
meet the gase, sparkling like silver stars 
and lending to the scene a quiet beauty 
one does not often meet with. And so 
the streamlet glides in alternate beauties 
till it is lost behind the hills, far, far to 


the south. Jamestown, 94 miles west of 
Moorhead, is situated on a level plain of 
many acres, entirely surrounded by hills 
and trees that will form great protection 
in the winter months, besides giving the 
town a look of beauty that surpasses any¬ 
thing I have seen on the line; and since, 
I am informed by those that ought to be 
posted, that the soil for miles about is of 
good quality, I do not hesitate to bespeak 
for this place a prosperous future. The 
immediate vicinity, and as far as the val¬ 
ley is concerned, 1 am certain that vege¬ 
tables, and, in fact, all else, will flourish 
as well as at any point on the line.” 

Dakota, or James River , flows south 
into the Missouri near Yankton. It is 
a long and large river, being crossed by 
the railroad smout one hundred miles 
west of Red River, and in another hun¬ 
dred miles the Missouri River is reached, 
near the mouth of Apple Creek. 


Dakota and its Agricultural Capacities—The City of Blsmarok. 

Correspondence of the Detroit Post 

Bismarck, Dakota Territory, July 31, 1873. 


Before the commencement of opera¬ 
tions on the line of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, notwithstanding portions of it 
are nearer the East than any other Ter¬ 
ritory, Dakota was really a terra incog - 
nita. No precious metal had been dis¬ 
covered, so, in the absence of railroads 
to connect it with civilisation, its wealth 
lay all hidden and undeveloped; but now 
it is feeling the touch that is quickening 
the whole North-west, and claims the at¬ 
tention of all who are desirous of being 
fully acquainted with the resources of 
their country. 

Here is an empire of 150.000 square 
miles, as large as New York, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and the New England States com¬ 
bined, an unusual proportion of which 
is not only tillable, but highly produc¬ 
tive. The north-eastern portion has been 
quickened into life and activity, and 
measurably brought to public notice by 


the Northern Pacific Railroad, which 
now 4pans 200 miles of its area. Much 
has been said about the wonderful fertil¬ 
ity of the Red River Valley in Minne¬ 
sota, and the general impression has ob¬ 
tained that that valley is confined to our 
sister State, but the truth is it also em¬ 
braces a portion of this territory, 200 
miles long by 40 miles wide, fully equal 
in agricultural wealth to that portion 
east of the Red River. With the excep¬ 
tion of the north-western quarter of the 
Territory, and the Black Hills with their 
abundant pine, agriculture must be our 
main reliance, and for this, notwithstand¬ 
ing some few portions may depend upon 
irrigation, ana others be less valuable 
because of the presence of alkali in the 
soil, few areas of equal extent are so well 
adapted to settlement The remarkable 
net-work of living brooks, lakes, streams, 
and navigable rivers, with which the 
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region is supplied, is, perhaps, its most 
striking feature, and furnishes the basis 
for a simple, natural, and economical sys¬ 
tem of irrigation for the fertile farming 
lands of the interior. Where systematic 
irrigation has been practised, it seems to 
be the uniform testimony that the greatly 
increased yield, the absolute certainty of 
regular crops, and exemption from risks 
of damage by bad weather in harvest 
time, more than compensates for the cost 
of irrigating ditches. 

Minnesota has outlived the reputation 
of being an inhospitable hyperborean 
region, and its fertility and productive¬ 
ness are now admitted by all. With an 
average temperature considerably milder 
than that of its sister, nothing can pre¬ 
vent Dakota taking an equally high agri¬ 
cultural rank, if it be established that 
there is a sufficient amount of moisture to 
insure success to the labors of the farmer. 


Gen. Rosser’s Official Report. 

Gen. Rosser, in charge of the railroad 
survey of the Stanley Yellowstone Ex¬ 
pedition, has submitted to the authorities 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad Com¬ 
pany, in New York, his official report of 
the results thus far accomplished oy the 
expedition. He finds the new and final 
route across Western Dakota, from Mis¬ 
souri to the Yellowstone River, entirely 
practicable and satisfactory, it being 
greatly superior to those of former days. 
The distance is 205 miles, 21 miles shorter 
than the survey of 1871. The gradients 
are moderate, the average of work per 
mile is considerably less, the number of 
important bridges is reduced two-thirds, 
the Little Missouri River, which former 
surveys crossed 11 times, is crossed once 
on the line so located, and the route runs 
immediately through only one mile of 
the bad clay lands just east of the Little 
Missouri. With few exceptions, the 
country is rolling prairie, sometimes 
vising into low hills, the grass being ex¬ 


cellent and the soil good. Good water 
was found the entire distance. Coal out¬ 
crops at various points in veins several 
feet in thickness, and timber is more 
abundant than on former routes. The 
report states that the main body of Gen¬ 
eral Stanley’s expedition accompanied the 
Scientific Corps, and most of the press 
correspondents did not accompany the 
engineers, who were escorted by General 
Custer’s detachment, but followed the 
old abandoned route south of Heart 
River, hence descriptions of the region 
traversed by the main command do not 
apply to the country traversed by the 
new route for the railroad. The direc¬ 
tors of the company have accepted the 
new line recommended by Gen. Rosser 
from Bismarck, the present end of the 
track, to the Yellowstone crossing, and 
have called for proposals to grade and 
bridge this section of 205 miles. The 
expedition is now prosecuting the survey 
westward up the left bank of the Yellow¬ 
stone to Pompey’s Pillar, where it will 
join the survey made last year from the 
west, and thus complete the surveyed 
line across the continent. 


Bismarck, Burleigh Co., Dakota, 
situated on east bank of the Missouri 
River, opposite Fort Abraham Lincoln, 
is the present terminus of the Northern 
Pacific llailroady 450 miles west of Du¬ 
luth. It lies about 800 miles above Sioux 
City, by water, and 1,100 miles below 
Fort Benton, Montana. The distance to 
St. Louis by the Missouri River is about 
1,800 miles, making 2,900 miles naviga¬ 
tion from bead of navigation to its mouth, 
by a circuitous route. The town con¬ 
tains a church, a bank, several public 
houses, stores and warehouses, and about 
1,000 inhabitants. 

The distanoe from Bismarck to St. 
Paul, via Moorhead, is 460 miles; St. 
Paul to Chicago, 410 miles; Chicago to 
St Louis, 280 miles^ making the total 
railroad route from Bismarck to St Louis 
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1,150 miles, or 1,770 miles to the city of 
New York, all rail. Thus opening, by 
means of steamers, an immense region 
of country during the season of naviga¬ 
tion, which usually lasts from the middle 
of April to the middle of November. 

Steamers Hanning on the Upper 
Missouri River. 

There are now two Lines of Steamers 
running from Bismarck, Dakota, to Car- 
roll and Fort Benton, Montana, carrying 
passengers and freight, besides other 
steamers from Omaha, Sioux City, and 
ports on the Lower Missouri. 

The steamers leaving Bismarck, the 
present terminus of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad ,, run to Oarroll , 280 miles below 
Fort Benton, connecting with a wagon 
road extending to Helena, Mont, 250 
miles. This new route is now becoming 
very popular, reducing the time and ex¬ 
pense about one-half over the old route via 
the Union Pacific Railroad, and by stage 
road from Corinne, Utah, to Montana. 


Table of Distances 

From Bismarck, Dakota, to Helena, 
Montana, by Steamboat and Stage. 


Miles. 

Bismarck. 0 

Fort Clark . 60 

Fort Stevenson .54 114 

Fort Berthold .15 129 

Little Missouri River.40 169 

White Earth River. 80 249 

Big Muddy River. 70 319 

Fort Buford.- . 75 394 

Mouth Yellowstone. 6 400 

Fort Union ....►. 5 405 

Little Muddy River. 25 430 

Dawson's Bend......38 468 

Big Muddy River. 13 481 

Fort Peck . 25 506 

Poplar River. 55 561 

Disaster Bend. 20 581 

Mitchell's Bend. 16 597 

Milk River. 63 660 

Dry Fork. 20 680 

Harvey's Point. 50 730 

Round Butte. 50 780 

Muscle Shell River. 60 840 


Carroll, steamboat landing , 280 
miles below Fort Benton...... 40 880 


Fort Benton, Mont.. 1,160 


The Missouri and Yellowstone Rivers. 

The Missouri River, says the late on the continent do we find such a per- 
Prof. J. W. Foster, is the longest afflu- feet network of water-courses, 
ent of the Mississippi — though the vol- The Yellowstone, rising in the 
ume of water discharged is not so great Rocky Mountains, in Montana and Wy- 
as that of the Ohio—and by reason of oming Territories, is the principal afflu- 
its length ought to be regarded as the ent of the Missouri, whose volume, as 
main stream. It has its sources in Ion- estimated by Qen. Warren, is as large 
gitude 112° and latitude 47°, where they as that which is considered the main 
nearly interlock with those of the Co- stream; and Jefferson, Madison and 
lumbia, — the only river which rises in Gallatin Forks, are by no means incon- 
the Rocky Mountains and breaks through siderable streams. In connection with 
the lowest Ranges, in the vast extent from Yellowstone Lake and the Geysers, here 
British Columbia to Mexico." Standing is a field for exploration far more im- 
on the summit at any point, Captain portant, to Americans, than the sources 
Mullan remarks, you can see the waters of the Nile or the mountains of the 
that flow into two oceans; and no where Moon in Africa. 


























ACCESS TO THE YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


Copied from Prof. F. V. Hayden’s Report, 1873. 


“ As the Park will soon become an object of general interest, and be the resort 
of thousands of visitors, the question of proper and convenient access is of great 
importance at present. A journey by wagon from the Central Pacific or Northern 
Pacific Railroads would prove long and tedious; we must, therefore, look for a 
railroad to carry tourists within a much shorter distance from the Park, allowing, 
if any, but one or two days journey by wagon. A project for such a railroad has 
already been conceived, but encountered pecuniary difficulties sufficient to impede 
its immediate construction. This line would become the main route connecting 
the Central Pacific or Union Pacific Railroad with the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
and also furnish the best means of reaching the land of wonders,” the great 
National Park, situated in the north-west portion of the Territory of Wyoming. 

The best route at the present time is by stage from Corinne, Utah, to Yellow¬ 
stone Lake. 

The following are the Distances and Elevations on this Route: 


Corinne to Henry’s Fork Valley 

Falls River. 

Entrance to Pass. 

Beulah Lakes. 

Union Fork. 

Lewis Lake. 

Hot Springs, Yellowstone Lake.. 
Yellowstone Falls. 


Lower Geyser Basin, by another route.. 
Upper Geyser Basin, “ “ “ . 



Miles from 

Elevation 

Allies. 

Corinne. 

in feet. 

0 

145 

5,130 

13 

158 

5,670 

20 

178 

6,950 

6 

184 

7,525 

6 

190 

7,800 

11 

201 

7,828 

8 

209 

7,788 

30 

239 

7,700 

... 

275 

7,260 

... 

283 

7,390 


For further information, see the Sixth Annual Report of the United States 
Geological Survey of the Territories, by Prof, Hayden, United States Geologist. 
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